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In  Chicago, 
The  SunTimes 
is  known  eis 
The  Bright  One. 


Marshall  Field ,  Publisher 
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That’s  what  one  straight-talking  editor  told  us  when  we  suggested  that  Newsweek 
Feature  Service  could  help  to  make  his  job  a  little  easier.  He  didn’t  believe  it,  and 
we  could  hardly  blame  him.  Because  he  was  already  up  to  his  eyeshade  in  work 
trying  to  get  all  his  other  syndicated  services — you  know  the  ones  we  mean — into 
usable  condition  for  his  paper  every  day.  Any  more  “conveniences”  like  that,  re¬ 
quiring  constant  attention  to  avoid  duplication  of  spot  news,  frequent  revision 
and  reassembly,  would  be  worse  than  useless. 

We  explained  that  Newsweek  Feature  Service  is  different;  that  every  Wednes¬ 
day  he  would  receive  an  envelope  containing  ten  provocative  and  pertinent  articles, 
most  of  them  accompanied  by  strong  illustrative  material,  treating  vital  topics  in 
the  realm  of  Politics,  International  Affairs,  Medicine,  Sports,  Entertainment,  and 
Science — plus  an  exclusive  feature  from  Washington;  a  regular  column  on  the 
most  interesting  new  consumer  products;  and  monthly  multiple-installment 
series  on  such  timely  subjects  as  “Students  vs.  Society”  and  “The  Foundations”. 

We  told  him  that  he’d  be  getting  a  finished  product,  designed  to  require  an 
absolute  minimum  of  handling  time;  that  one  of  the  world’s  great  news-gathering 
organizations  provides  a  72 -man  staff  of  correspondents  throughout  the  world, 
plus  an  independent  group  of  skilled  editors,  to  ensure  that  he  won’t  have  to 
spend  his  time  nursing  this  material  into  news  that’s  fit  to  print. 

We  said  that  the  articles  he  got  from  Newsweek  Feature  Service  would  be 
exclusive  to  his  newspaper  in  its  market;  that  in  only  two  years  more  than  100 
newspapers  with  a  combined  circulation  of  more  than  7  million  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  unique  service;  that  he  could  have  it  for  less  than  it  costs  to  hire 
one  reporter. 

He  decided  to  hire  one  reporter  anyway — and  take  Newsweek  Feature 
Service.  He  did  it  easily,  with  the  money  he  saved  by  dropping  one  of  his  syndi¬ 
cated  “services”  that  didn’t  live  up  to  its  name. 

NEWSWEEK  FEATURE  SERVICE 
W.  Parkman  Rankin,  General  Manager 
444  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  421-1234 


In  Rochester,  the  N.Y.  Jets  are  big  time. 

So  are  the  Penfield  High  Chiefs. 

Contrast  and  class  create  great  sports  coverage  in  Rochester's 
newspapers. 

The  morning/Sunday  Democrat  and  Chronicle  emphasizes  over¬ 
night  results.  Its  afternoon  sister.  The  Times-Union,  focuses  on  analyz¬ 
ing  those  results. 

More  important  our  sports  experts  know  their  readers.  They 
cover  every  sport  on  every  level.  So  it's  not  unusual  to  see  high  school 
athletes  hobnobbing  with  the  pros  on  our  pages. 

The  class  comes  from  good  writing  and  knowledgeable  editing 
by  two  outstanding  sports  staffs. 

For  samples  of  two  of  the  country's  finest  sports  sections,  ask 
Executive  Editor  John  C.  Quinn. 

Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 
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the  quality 
protectors 


NOVEMBER 

j  14-15 — New  England  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston 

15- 18 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Boca  Raton  Hotel  & 
Club.  Boca  Raton,  Florida. 

16- 18— Public  Relations  Society  of  America.  Regency  Hyatt  House,  Atlanta. 
16-21 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors.  Illkai  Hotel,  Honolulu. 

21 — Texas  Press  Association  News  Clinic.  Sheraton  Crest  Hotel,  Austin. 

28- 29 — Newspaper  Farm  Editors  of  America.  Sheraton-Blackstone  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

29- December  4 — American  Press  Institute.  Seminar  on  Environment  Prob- 
I  lems.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 


Certified  Dry  Mats  protect  the 
dependable  quality  of  letterpress. 
Halftones  and  type  pages  are  sharp 
and  clear,  day  after  day,  week  after 
week.  For  short  or  long  runs,  there  is  no 
finer,  easier-to-handle  dry  mat  on  the 
market  than  Certified.  No  wonder  many 
stereo  men  call  Certified  Dry  Mats, 

“the  quality  protectors”.  You  will,  too. 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation,  Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 

Used  as  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 
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DECEMBER 

4 — California  Press  Association.  San  Francisco. 

6-18 — American  Press  Institute.  Seminar  on  Management  and  Costs.  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York. 

13-16 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation.  Workshop 
j  on  copy  editing,  headline  writing  and  layout.  University  of  Florida, 

I  Gainesville. 

JANUARY  1971 

3-15 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  State  and  Suburban  Editors. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

6- 10 — Suburban  Newspaper  Sectlon/NNA  Workshop.  Montego  Beach 
Hotel,  Montego  Beach,  Jamaica. 

7- 9 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Waldorf-Astoria. 
New  York  City. 

7-9 — Pennsylvania  Foundation  Newspaper  Institute  Copy  Editing  Seminar. 
Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

9- 13 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Sheraton-Schroeder 
Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

10- 13 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  New  York. 

17-20 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Down¬ 
town  Holiday  Inn.  Providence.  R.  I. 

17-29 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  City  Editors.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  New  York  City. 

21- 24 — Wyoming  Press  Association.  Little  America,  Cheyenne. 

22- 23 — Texas  UH  Editors  Association.  Sheraton-Crest  Inn.  Austin. 

31-Feb.  12 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Sports  Editors.  Columbia 

University,  New  York. 

FEBRUARY 

19-20 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel.  Eugene,  Ore. 

MARCH 

7-9 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference,  Sheraton-Dallas,  Dallas. 

10-13 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Haddon  Hall, 
Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

19-21 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Leamington,  Minneapolis. 
25-27 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Workshop.  Washing- 
I  ton,  D.C. 

'  APRIL 

;  13-16 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash- 
!  Ington,  D.C. 

I  19-22 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

MAY 

1  1-2 — New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference.  Thruway  Hyatt  House  Al 
!  bany. 

2- 8 — University  of  Missouri-Columbia  Journalism  Week,  Columbia,  Mo. 

I  5-7 — INCA-FIEJ  Research  Institute.  RAI  Congress  Center,  Amsterdam,  The 
I  Netherlands. 

16-19 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Statler-Hilton, 

^  Boston. 

JUNE 

3- 5 — New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  Mirror  Lake  Inn,  Lake 
I  Placid. 

,  6-10 — ANPA/Rl  Production  Management/Conference.  Exhibition  Center, 
'  Cincinnati. 

I  25-26 — -National  Newspaper  Association,  Holiday  Inn  Downtown,  Rochester, 

'  N.Y. 

(Note.  Organizations  wishing  to  be  included  in  this  Calendar  should  send 
convention  dates  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York  10022, 
N.Y.) 
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people 
in  the 
know 
KNOW! 


“I  find  SEMINAR  interesting  and  informative.  It  stands  in  the  vanguard  of  a 
free  press  as  an  advocate  of  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  our  profession. 
I  like  the  way  it  has  been  approaching  both  sides  of  the  tough  issues  — 
directly  and  in  depth.  As  one  who  still  thinks  of  himself  as  a  working  newsman, 

I  find  SEMINAR  invaluable.” 

That  is  how  Herbert  G.  Klein  feels  about  SEMINAR.  And,  he  ought  to  know  .  .  . 
Mr.  Klein  is  the  Director  of  Communications  for  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  United  States  government. 

SEMINAR,  the  thought-provoking  magazine  about  the  newspaper  business,  is 
published  quarterly  by  Copley  Newspapers.  Enter  your  subscription  now  to 
SEMINAR,  the  forward-looking  magazine  about  today’s  newspaper  business. 


SEMINAR,  a  quarterly  review 
P.  0.  Box  1530,  La  Jolla,  California  92037 

Send  tne  the  current  issue  free  and  enter  my  subscription  for: 

□  1  year  □  2  years  i  ‘]  3  years  Amount  enclosed  $ _ 


Company  or  School 


I  Subscription  rates:  1  year,  $3.00: 

I  2  years,  $5.50;  3  years,  $7.50.  Schools 
I  of  Journalism  and  journalism  students, 
i  $2.50  per  year.  Bulk  subscriptions  of 
.1  20  copies  or  more,  $2.00  each  year. 


S&H  He»  Prolrt 
M  Revenue  Rise 
To  Ail-lime  Highs 

-  ttuHaUt  Evnina  N««» 


j^^v‘‘VoRK?Mardl"«  -  The 

5aro?BuffaU».  today  repor^J 

r^trs’SSi.rcrriven^ 

siweek  fiscal  year  ^ 

ediiS.?  and  the  final  quarter 

“^l^/rihe  latest  f^ca^ygj 
$32,521,000.  ^‘VlS.W0. 

“C,.- irA« 

Per  share  earnings  for  ^ 
r^exSla  are  based  on  comm^ 
Shares  and  common  share 
equivalents. 

Domestic  stamp  s  e  r  v 

».ssrr|.«i£ss 

^,037,000  In  the  precedmg 

Srvic.”  Chllf"*” 
William  S.  Bemecke  said. 


The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company  includes: 


Business  services 
S&H  Green  Stamps 
S&H  Travel  Awards 
S&H  Incentive  Division 
S&H  Mail  Marketing 
State  National  Bank 
of  Connecticut 
SNB  Computer  Center 


Home  Furnishings  Complex 

Bigelow-Sanford 

Lea  Industries,  Inc. 

The  Gunlocke  Company 
Paragon  Design,  Inc. 


Department  Stores 
Hens  &  Kelly 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  I^nora  Williamson 

tjENIUS  AT  THE  NEXT  DESK  was  a  profile  type  story  by 
Jim  Lapliam  for  the  Kansas  City  Star  Sunday  nia|iazine  about 
his  fellow  staffer  Bill  Vaughan,  who  for  almost  25  years  has 
been  paragraph-producing  for  the  90-year  old  “Sunbeams”. 
Eaphani  demonstrated  “the  Vaughan  genius  of  paragraphing” 
by  writing  62  words  about  oil  leaks  and  pollution.  “Vaughan,” 
he  then  wrote,  “can  say  all  this  and  better  and  not  get  mad  and 
use  only  20  words — 'The  children  down  the  block  enjoyed  the 
vacation  at  the  beach,  where  they  collected  samples  t»f  different 
kinds  of  oil.’  ” 

•*•  *  * 

IN  ELEC  1  ION  DA\  observations,  Lowell  Nussbaum's  Indi- 
anapoiis  Star  column  reported  a  sign  window  washers  had 
i  posted  on  their  bank  tower  j)latform.  The  easily-read  slogan: 

'  “VOTE — Don't  Watch  lls.” 

*  *  * 

THE  PANTS  sun  VOTE  was  much  in  evidence  in  news¬ 
paper  election  coverage.  In  a  Boston  Globe  photograph  by  Joe 
Dennehy  of  eight  women  holding  placards  at  a  voting  spot — 
seven  wore  pants  suits  and  the  eighth  wore  an  above  the  knee 
coat.  Among  headliners  photographed  in  pants  suits  were  Mrs. 
Hubert  Humphrey,  jumping  a  puddle  in  W'averly,  Minn.,  on 
her  way  to  vote,  and  Mrs.  Janies  Buckley  at  the  New  York 
victory  celebration. 

I 

1  *  *  * 

LOVE  WINS  THIRD  COLORADO  TERM  was  a  Pittsburgh 
Press  headline  to  add  to  the  saga  of  heads  re  Colorado’s  Gov¬ 
ernor  John  A.  Love.  A  Los  Angeles  Times  headline  proclaimed 
“Spain  Declares  War  on  the  Siesta,  but  Natives  Just  Take  It 
I  Lying  Down.”  This  was  for  a  travel  section  story  on  the  Spanish 
government  s  attempt  to  abolish  the  venerable  institution  of  the 
siesta.  And  then  there  was  the  If  ashington  Post  statement 
“Body  Found  at  Cemetery”,  giving  a  few  people  pause.  “Tis¬ 
sue’s  the  Issue  That  Has  Lady  Scott  in  Tizzy’’  was  a  Dallas 
‘  Times  Herald  head  for  the  story  on  Australia’s  Lady  Dorothy 
Scott,  who  became  incensed  by  the  advertising  of  a  toilet  paper 
named  Lady  .Scott.  She  declared  she  would  close  her  four  hair¬ 
dressing  salons  and  move  to  Britain. 

*  *  •*• 

Mini’pinions  is  the  title  for  the  Chicago  Tribune's  man-in-the- 
street  column,  and  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  titles  its  question 
and  answer  c(dumn  OPINIONNAIRE. 

*  *  * 

ALL  WHO  GO  QUIETIA  MAD,  and  some  not  so  quietly  .«o, 
over  typographical  errors — take  comfort  in  this  reverse  side  of 
the  coin.  The  women’s  department  of  Oklahoma  City’s  Daily 
Oklahoman  got  a  frantic  call  from  a  bride-to-be  requesting  a 
1  change  in  her  engagement  announcement.  She  wailed.  “I’ve 
known  my  fiance  for  a  long  time,  and  I  always  thought  I  knew 
his  middle  name.”  She  had  just  discovered  the  spelling  was 
I  different  from  what  she  had  written  on  the  announcement  form. 
The  staffer  assured  the  girl  an  effort  would  be  made  to  correct 
the  spelling.  “That’s  fine  if  you  can,  but  if  you  can’t  I’ll  just 
tell  him  it  was  your  typographical  error,”  replied  the  suddenly 
insi)ired  bride-elect. 

*  *  * 

C.VMPUS  HONOR — Columnist  Mary  Hirschfeld  of  the 
1  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer  reports  that  John  Kifner,  Chicago  bu- 
reaii  of  the  Hew  York  Times,  has  spent  a  lot  of  time  at  Kent 
State  since  last  May  and  “must  be  getting  along  OK.  His  name 
is  listed  as  mascot  on  the  masthead  of  the  Daily  Kent  Stater, 
the  campus  newspaper.” 

*  *  * 

PEOPLE  IN  WHO’S  W’HO  read  the  newspaper  to  find  out 
I  what’s  what — writes  Frank  Tyger  from  bis  Trenton  Times  den. 

I  *  *  * 

j  TO  END  ON  A  SUNNY  NOTE  from  the  El  Paso  (Texas) 

!  Herald-Post  page  one  tell-it-like-it-is  paragraph:  “The  sun  shone 
'  today  for  the  1 3th  consecutive  day.  The  sun  has  failed  to  shine 
i  only  9  of  the  last  3.307  days.”  Everybody  packing  for  El  Paso? 
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Portland’s  two  “city”  dailies 
are  Oregon  newspapers. 
They  reach  8  out  of  10  in 
the  989,000  metro  market  — 
and  deliver  more  than  half 
the  state  market  in  the 
bargain! 

It  figures  out  as  a  62% 
ADI  reach  — against  23%  for 


EVENINGS  MONDAY  THRU  SATURDAY 


MORNINGS  AND  SUNDAYS 


Portland.  Oregon  97201.  Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers.  Inc..  (Metro  Suburbia)  In  Seattle  by  G.  A.  Wellington. 
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Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  I9I2'I959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  averajre  net  paid  June  30,  1970—  25.165 
Renewal  Rate — 72.49% 


Sex  in  the  ad  columns 


Decisions  of  federal  couris  lia\e  npheltl  tlie  coiiieiilioii  of  news¬ 
papers  that  they  cannot  and  shcndd  not  be  forced  to  revise  their 
classified  advertising  pages  to  conform  to  guidelines  issued  by  the 
Ecpial  Employment  Opportunity  Commission.  I  he  EEO(^  had  taken 
the  nonsensical  position  that  in  order  to  eliminate  sex  discrimination 
in  hiring  “Male”  and  “Female”  headings  in  classified  ads  sliould  be 
aiiolished. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  points  out  “no 
court  has  ever  held  that  newspapers  can  be  compelled  to  abandon 
their  traditional  three  headings  on  help  wanted  advertising  (male, 
female  and  male/female).  It  is  thus  clear  that  newspajiers  can  meet 
the  needs  of  all  advertisers  by  offering  all  three  headings  if  they  so 
desire. 

“It  is  clear  from  all  existing  court  decisions  that  (1)  newspa)K*rs 
are  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  EEOC]  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  l%f  (except  as  employers),  (2)  newsj>apers  cannot  lx*  com¬ 
pelled  by  EEOC]  to  organize  their  help  wanted  advertising  headings 
in  any  particular  manner,  remaining  free  to  arrange  their  classified 
pages  in  whatever  manner  best  serves  their  readers  and  advertisers, 
(3)  the  EEOC  ‘guidelines’  which  holds  that  advertising  placed  under 
separate  ‘male’  and  ‘female’  headings  is  discriminatorv  does  not  have 
the  force  and  effect  of  law  and  does  not  bind  either  newspapers  or 
the  courts  in  their  interpretation  of  the  statute.” 

Newspapers  are  not  “employment  agencies,”  as  EEOC]  contended, 
and  they  do  not  have  the  legal  responsibility  to  screen  all  ads  for  sex 
discrimination. 

We  hope  that  is  the  end  of  that. 

Expanded  data  reporting 

The  newspaper  business  will  now  enjoy  the  competitive  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  there  are  many,  of  having  the  large  bulk  of  its  vital 
statistics  available  from  ccHiiputerized  data  banks  where  it  is  im¬ 
mediately  accessible  to  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies. 

.Media  Records  is  going  to  expand  its  reporting  of  monthlv  linage 
measuiements  to  provide  additional  breakdowns  of  classifications  and 
masses  of  information  never  before  available.  Ehis  service  comes  on 
top  of  the  plans  of  the  -\utlit  liureau  of  C]irt  illations  to  jirovide  a 
data  bank  service  on  census  iidormaticiii,  newspaper  circulations  and 
readershi]). 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker. 

Associate  Editors:  Spyridon  Granitsas,  Craig 
Tomkinson,  Jerome  H.  Walker  Jr.,  Lenora 
Williamson. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Pacific  Coast  Editor:  Campbell  Watson. 
Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 
Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Grant  Biddle,  Christo¬ 
pher  Lassen,  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Donald  L. 
Parvin,  Earl  W.  Wilken. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 
Classified  Advertising  Manager:  John  Johnson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  James  Santangelo. 

OFFICES 

General:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022  Phone:  212-752-7050.  TELEX  12-5102. 

Chicago:  360  North  Michigan  Avenue,  60601. 
Phone:  312-782-4897.  Gerald  B.  Healey, 
Editor.  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Grant  Biddle,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Representatives. 

Los  Angeles:  1830  West  8th  Street,  90057. 
Phone:  213-382-6346.  Duncan  Scott  &  Mar¬ 
shall  Inc.,  Advertising  Representatives. 

San  Francisco:  85  Post  Street,  94104.  Phone: 
415-421-7950.  Campbell  Watson,  Editor. 
Duncan  Scott  &  Marshall  Inc.,  Advertising 
Representatives. 

Washington:  1295  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004  Phone:  202-628- 
8365.  Luther  A.  Huston,  Correspondent. 

London:  23  Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent 
England.  Alan  Delafons,  Manager. 


lioih  of  these  expanded  services  go  a  long  way  towards  answering 
often-repeated  (omplaints  of  advertisers  and  agencies  that  they  don't 
have  enough  detailed  information  on  newsjiaper  readership  and  usage. 

Also,  they  both  have  adopted  Census  liureau  county  measurements 
as  basic  which  reestablishes  them  as  fundamental  in  contrast  to  the 
difficult-to-define  “area”  concept  being  promoted  by  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  industry. 

We  also  like  the  new  plan  to  issue  tnore  and  more  newspajrer  atl- 
vertising  reports  in  dollars  as  well  as  in  linage.  Ehe  latter  is  fine  for 
use  within  the  business  but  it  serves  no  useful  purjKise  comjxjtitively 
with  other  media  that  talk  always  in  terms  of  dollars.  The  news¬ 
paper  business  will  now  re|>ort  each  month  how  much  more  ad¬ 
vertising  it  carries  than  other  media  and,  hopefully,  the  public  will 
understand.  Rejiorting  lines  won’t  do  it. 

EDITO 
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fact  is  interesting.  It  should  not  be  stated 
as  implying  anything.  It  can  be  simply  a 
matter  of  word  description  in  the  absence 
of  a  photograph.  It  can  make  the  story 
more  interesting.  It  is  not  quite  logical 
to  state  that  this  hair  business  is  never 
somewhat  of  an  index  to  a  man,  or  even 
a  woman.  Let  tbe  reader  make  bis  own 
guess,  without,  of  course,  any  guidance 
from  the  reporter. 

Carl  G.  Miller 

Spokane,  Wash. 

*  *  * 

QUOTATIONS 

Newspapers  frequently  are  charged  with 
providing  incomplete  quotations  when  cov¬ 
ering  speeches,  presidential  conferences, 
etc.  And  the  editors  usually  have  a  quick 
defense  for  these  instances. 

However,  what  is  the  defense  for  inade- 
<[uate  quotations  from  Thomas  Jefferson? 

For  example,  the  following  statement  is 
used  over  and  over  again  by  newspapers: 

“Were  it  left  to  me  to  decide  whether 
we  should  have  a  government  without 
newspapers,  or  newspapers  without  a  gov¬ 
ernment,  1  should  not  hesitate  a  moment 
to  prefer  the  latter,” 

What  about  the  next  sentence  in  this 
letter  Jefferson  wrote? 

“But  I  should  mean  that  every  man 
should  receive  those  papers  and  be  cap¬ 
able  of  reading  them.” 

Jefferson  had  some  other  interesting 
quotations  about  the  truthfulness  of  the 
newspapers  that  are  never  quoted  by  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Perhajis  we  should  concentrate  more  on 
getting  the  newspapers  into  the  hands  of 
every  man  in  America  and  helping  him 
comprehend  them. 

William  H.  Taft 

Columbia.  Mo. 

(The  writer  is  professor  of  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Missouri.) 


Short  Takes 

CLASSIFIED  AD:  Two-story  home 
Arlington  on  bus  line  near  Holy  Trinity 
Church.  Very  god  condition. — Pough¬ 
keepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Devaney,  the  Indians’  halfback, 
gained  106  yards  in  19  carries  for  an 
average  of  better  than  five  years  a  carry. 
— Union  City  (N.J.)  Hudson  Dispatch. 
*  *  * 

For  34  of  the  last  28  years,  the  Demo¬ 
crats  have  controlled  both  houses. — Mil- 
u'ttukee  (Wise.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Co-hostesses  were  Mrs.  T  M  , 
Mrs  W  M  ,  Mrs.  O  D  and 

Mrs.  W  H  aunts  of  tbe  broom-to- 
be. — Paris  (Texas)  News. 

♦  *  ^ 

“He  went  through  the  war  wdth  a 
scratch.”  nurse  M  J  M  said 
the  president  told  her. — St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
(Uobe-Democrat. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

The  Most  Rev.  Humberto  S.  Medeiros 
declared  yesterday  a  day  of  Morning  in 
the  ai’chdiocese. — New  York  Times. 

■K  if  Hf 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  amuaing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 


IDENTIFICATION 

Prof.  Curtis  D.  MacDougall,  professor 
of  journalism  at  Northwestern  University, 
should  not  be  allowed  tbe  last  word  on 
the  subject  of  group  identification  of  per¬ 
sons  in  trouble  with  the  law.  In  a  pretty 
brutal  way  (E&P,  10/3/70)  he  knifed 
Prof.  Larry  D.  Miles  of  Humboldt  State 
College  for  suggesting  that  there  is  a  time 
to  label  a  criminal  by  the  length  of  his 
hair  or  by  his  membership  in  some  social 
group  or  by  some  other  rather  modern 
way.  MacDougall  said  that  Miles’  entire 
letter  was  “ignorant  and  bigoted.”  I  can 
remember  a  Methodist  preacher  of  con¬ 
siderable  intelligence  who  once  told  me  as 
a  young  man  that  a  very  thorough  way  to 
insult  another  man  is  to  say  that  he  is 
ignorant.  I  agreed. 

Professor  Miles  has  a  point  if  he  es¬ 
pouses  more  thorough  identification  for 
persons  arrested,  or  even  suspected.  News 
consumers  want  to  know  what  kind  of 
jieople  are  “on  the  loose"  and  busy  at 
bombing  public  buildings,  attacking  the 
jiolice,  robbing  banks,  hijacking  planes 
or  raping  women.  If  they  have  long  hair 
or  beards,  the  fact  does  not  necessarily 
incriminate  them  or  even  classify'  them  as 
to  some  odd  social  philosophy.  But  the 


letters 


CLARIFICATION 

\our  article  (October  24),  headlined 
“Paper  discloses  brothel  marked  for  re¬ 
newal  aid,”  needs  clarification. 

J'he  “disclosure”  of  the  Middletown 
Times  Herald-Record,  alleging  destruction 
of  a  church  under  urban  renewal  while  a 
nearby  brothel  would  be  rehabilitated,  re¬ 
ceived  no  editorial  support  from  the  Even¬ 
ing  News  of  Newburgh. 

The  quote  you  publish  is  inaccurate. 
There  was  no  mention  in  the  Evening 
News  editorial  that  “a  church  is  slated  for 
demolition,”  which  you  attribute  to  The 
Evening  News  as  a  direct  quote.  And  with 
good  reason.  The  church  had  already  been 
removed  from  the  urban  renewal  demoli¬ 
tion  zone. 

In  articles  published  October  9  and  12, 
the  Evening  News  offered  documented 
proof,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Newburgh 
urban  renewal  director,  that  the  church 
had  been  ajijiroved  September  1,  1970  as 
a  New  ’l  ork  State  Historic  Trust  site  by 
action  of  Gov.  Rockefeller’s  advisory  com¬ 
mittee.  This  was  more  than  a  month  be¬ 
fore  the  “expose”  appeared. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  the  church  had 
been  transferred  to  the  Newburgh  urban 
renewal  agency.  In  a  letter  dated  July  14, 
the  UK  director  wrote  the  State  Historic 
Trust  asking  that  the  church  be  set  aside 
as  a  landmark.  This  was  approved  Sep¬ 
tember  1. 

The  director.  Jack  Present,  termed  the 
Times  Herald-Record’s  allegation  that  the 
church  would  be  torn  down  while  the 
brothel  was  rehabilitated  as  “slanderous 
mistruth.” 

The  Evening  News  has  taken  a  strong 
editorial  stand  against  use  of  UR  money 
to  rehabilitate  the  house  in  question.  The 
allegation  that  this  house  would  be  spared 
and  the  church  torn  down  was  totally 
without  foundation,  as  a  more  careful 
check  of  documents  on  file  and  available 
for  inspection  would  have  revealed. 

Ron  Britzke 

Newburgh.  N.Y. 

(The  writer  is  news  editor  of  the  Evening 
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Q.  Why  do  advertisers  run  more 
pages  in  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine  than  in  any  other  ^ 
magazine?  ^ 


A“We  advertise  Carrier  air  conditioners  in 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine  in  winter. 
Its  readers  have  the  foresight  and  money 
to  buy  early  and  save  cash  and  waiting 
time.  We  coupon  the  ads.  The  conversion 
rate  is  terrific” 


MARTIN  QUINN  VICF  PRESIDF  NT  Of  CARl  F  TON  STUART  CORF' 
NEW  YORK  AREA  DISTRIBUTOR  OF  CARF-tlFR  AIR  CONDITIONEFTS 
AGENCY  KAME  NY  ASSOCIATES  i 
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Career  attitudes  shown 
in  SNPA  personnel  poll 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 

job-hopping  to  larger  papers 
(9%). 

The  sample  responding  to 
this  survey  was  also  representa¬ 
tive  in  terms  of  job  classififica- 
tion  of  the  respondents.  Jobs 
were  classified  into  three  cate¬ 
gories:  Editors,  Publishers  and 


Why  (lid  you  go  into  news¬ 
paper  work? 

More  than  half  (57%)  of 
the  people  who  responded  to 
this  question  answered:  To 
find  self-fulfillment. 

Almost  half  (47%)  said  they 
wanted  to  write. 

The  question  was  a  prelude 
to  a  series  of  inquiries  concern¬ 
ing  newspaper  careers  and 
emidoyment  put  to  about  150 
per.sons  on  a  mailing  list  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  Foundation. 

Dean  Albert  T.  Scroggins  of 
the  University  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  school  of  journalism,  who 
headed  the  workshop  project, 
has  summarized  the  findings  of 
the  general  questionnaire  and 
he  will  report  to  the  SNPA  con¬ 
vention  next  week  as  follows: 

More  than  one-third  (39%) 
became  interested  in  a  newspa¬ 
per  career  while  in  high  school. 

Over  half  (59%)  worked  for 
a  high  school  newspaper.  Over 
two-thirds  (fi9%)  worked  for  a 
college  newspaper. 

Almo.st  half  (47%)  were  edi¬ 
tors  of  school  papers,  but  one 
out  of  six  had  no  experience  on 
school  j)ai)ers. 

Pareiilul  influence 

Parents  were  the  strongest  in¬ 
fluence  for  newspaj)er  careers 
among  our  respondents.  Other 
strong  influences  on  newspaper 
careers  were  ttewsjtaper  em- 
plogees  and  friends. 

The  average  length  of  time 
with  their  present  newspaper 
was  14  years,  indicating  excel¬ 
lent  loyalty  or  satisfaction 
among  newspaper  executives  in 
SNPA. 

Over  three-fourths  of  the 
sample  had  worked  in  Tiewsjia- 
per  careers  more  than  15  gears. 
The  average  length  of  service 
for  ang  newspaper  (including 


Over  half  look  for  competence 
first  in  prospective  employees 
(54%).  Also  highly  sought 
after  are  initiative  (21%),  and 
accuracy  (17%). 

Over  half  (58%)  think  new 
employees  are  looking  for  self- 
fulfillment  more  than  anything 
else.  Another  81%  thought  they 
looked  for  salary  first. 

A  third  of  the  respondents  re¬ 
ported  idealism  as  the  trait  they 
noticed  most  among  young  em- 
jjloyees. 

Over  half  (57%)  would  not 
consider  leaving  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession  for  any  reason.  Of  those 
who  would  leave,  44  would  do 
so  for  better  salary,  and  33 
would  do  so  for  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  use  their  talents. 

Main  hiring  problem 

More  than  a  third  (39%)  of 
the  respondents  said  salary  was 
the  main  problem  in  hiring  and 
holding  qualified  personnel.  The 
most  important  problem  for 
one-fourth  (25%)  was  finding 
qualified  people. 

There  was  a  wide  range  in 
age  among  the  respondents. 
The  youngest  was  a  22-year  old 
night  editoi-  and  the  oldest,  a 
general  manager  over  100  years 
old.  The  suiwey  does  not  re¬ 
flect  the  thinking  of  older  or 
younger  SNPA  members  per  se 
but  it  does  reveal  some  dif¬ 
ferences  in  attitudes  between 
members  who  are  over  35  and 
those  who  ai’e  under  35.  For 
exam|)le,  older  members  show 
a  much  more  pronounced  pref¬ 
erence  for  journalism  graduates 
than  youtiger  members.  This 
somewhat  surprising  result 
showed  that  72%  of  the  re- 
s))ondents  over  35  preferred 
them  while  55%  of  the  resi)ond- 
ents  under  35  preferred  them. 

On  the  question  of  what  they 
looked  for  in  new  employees,  the 


them  agi’eeing  that  self-fulfill¬ 
ment  was  first.  The  older  group 
thought  new  employees  often 
looked  for  salary  also.  The 
younger  group  did  not  think 
salary  was  quite  as  important 
as  the  older  group  did — again 
something  of  a  surprise.  Nei¬ 
ther  group  thought  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  were  important  for  new  em¬ 
ployees. 

Ideali!>ni  in  elders 

Both  groups  reported  observ¬ 
ing  idealism  most  often.  The 
older  group  also  reported  ob- 
seiwing  an  anti-establishment 
attitude  frequently;  the  younger 
group  did  not  report  observing 
this  attitude. 

Both  age  groups  contained  a 
majority  who  would  not  leave 
the  profession  for  any  reason. 
Of  the  older  group,  58%  would 
not  leave  for  any  reason,  and 
56%  of  the  younger  group 
would  not  leave  for  any  reason. 
The  reasons  given  by  those  in 
both  groups  who  would  leave 
were  the  same :  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  use  talents  elseiohere 
and  better  salary.  One  interest¬ 
ing  finding  was  that  25%  of 
the  older  group  said  they  would 
leave  for  less  responsibility 
elsewhere,  but  none  of  the 
younger  group  said  they  would 
leave  for  this  reason. 

The  final  comparison  of  the 
two  age  groups  was  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  they  felt  were  most  im¬ 
portant  in  hiring  and  holding 
qualified  personnel.  The  older 
group  reported  salary  (33%), 
finding  qualified  people  (25%), 
and  boredom  with  routine  work 
(7%f).  The  younger  group  re¬ 
ported  salary  (46%),  finding 
qualified  people  (22%),  and 


Others.  There  were  126  editors, 
38  publishers  and  14  others. 

Editors  and  publishers  both 
prefer  journalism  graduates, 
but  in  different  degrees.  The 
editors  showed  a  63%  pref¬ 
erence  for  them  while  87%  of 
the  publishers  preferred  them. 

Concerning  the  traits  they 
look  for  in  prospective  employ¬ 
ees,  both  looked  for  competence 
more  than  anything  else.  Eight 
per  cent  of  the  editors  l(K)ked 
for  good  writing  style,  but  none 
of  the  publishers  looked  for  it. 
Only  3%  of  the  editors  looked 
for  ambition,  but  14%  of  the 
publishers  thought  it  was  im¬ 
portant.  Both  generally  agi’eed 
on  the  impoitance  of  other 
traits  among  prospective  em¬ 
ployees. 

Freedom  factor 

They  agreed  for  the  most  part 
on  the  things  they  thought  pros¬ 
pective  employees  were  looking 
for.  They  disagreed  on  freedom 
in  the  job,  with  editors  saying 
they  thought  prospects  looked 
for  it  often,  and  publishers  say¬ 
ing  they  did  not  think  prospects 
looked  for  it. 

Both  reported  detecting  ideal¬ 
ism  among  new  employees,  but 
60%  of  the  editors  reported  it 
while  only  86%  of  the  publish¬ 
ers  reported  it.  Only  one  pub¬ 
lisher  reported  noticing  an  anti¬ 
establishment  attitude,  com 
pared  with  15  editors  reporting 
it. 

The  publishers  indicated  a 
greater  refusal  to  leave  news¬ 
papers  for  any  reason,  with 
58%  saying  they  would  not, 
compared  with  48%  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  who  said  they  would  not 
leave  for  any  reason.  For  those 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


present  paper)  was  also  14 
years. 

The  ])rimary  s'^urce  of  new 
employees  is  School  or  Deimrt- 
ment  of  Journalism  graduates 
(56%).  The  second  source  was 
other  newspapers  (46%),  and 
the  third  source,  liberal  arts 
graduates  (80%). 

More  than  two-thirds  (68%) 
of  resDondents  prefer  journal¬ 
ism  school  graduates. 


older  and  younger  groups 
agreed  that  competence  was  by 
far  most  important,  with  initia¬ 
tive  the  trait  looked  for  next. 
The  older  group  also  consid¬ 
ered  dependability  important, 
but  the  younger  groun  did  not. 
Neither  group  considered  loy¬ 
alty  or  idealism  important. 

Comparing  the  two  groups  on 
what  they  thought  new  em¬ 
ployees  were  looking  for  showed 


WHY  WORK  FOR  NEWSPAPER 


Reason 

Salary 

18 

107o 

Fringe  Benefits 

8 

4% 

Impact  on  Society 

1 

1% 

Self-fulfillment 

102 

57% 

Freeilom  in  Jol» 

29 

16% 

Wanted  to  Write 

81 

47% 

Meet  &  Interview  Famous  People 

8 

4% 

Other  reasons 

13 

24% 
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SNPA  President 


RALPH  WILSON  CALLAHAN 

Born  in  Anniston,  Alabama,  April  18,  1906. 
Attended  Anniston  public  schools,  was  editor 
of  Anniston  High  School  Hourglass.  Attended 
Howard  College,  now  Samford  University, 
1925-1927,  Birmingham. 

First  worked  on  the  Anniston  Star  writing 
sports  1922;  was  with  Xashville  Tennessean 
one  year  as  reporter.  While  at  Howard  was  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  of  Birmingham  Age-Her¬ 
ald.  Publisher  and  editor  of  the  Howard  Crim¬ 
son,  1926. 

Returned  to  the  Anniston  Star  1927.  Short 
leaves  to  conduct  Elliott  Tours  to  Europe  and 
American  tourist  spots.  Reporter,  then  city  and 
managing  editor.  Retail  and  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  June,  1940.  Business  manager 
also  in  1945.  Presently,  president  of  Consoli¬ 
dated  Publishing  Company,  jjublisher  of  the 
Anni.ston  Star.  President  of  Piedmont  Publish¬ 
ing  Company;  executive  vicepresident  of  Cal¬ 
houn  Publishing  Company;  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Talladega  Publishing  Company;  presi¬ 
dent,  Cast  Inc.;  treasurer  Anniston  Develop¬ 
ment  Company;  president.  Lake  Louise  Com¬ 
pany. 

Mairied  6/25/;i8  to  Ida  Bell  Price  in  Ro¬ 
anoke,  Ala.  Two  children — Evelyn  Roberts 
Amis  of  Huntsville,  Alabama  and  Ralph  W. 
Callahan  Jr.,  of  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

In  Scouting  8.5  years,  awarded  Silver  Reaver 
1966.  Was  head  of  Anniston  District  one  term. 
On  the  executive  committee  and  national  repre¬ 
sentative  for  Choccolocco  Council,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America. 

Director,  Anniston  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
pa.st  president.  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1962- 
68.  Chairman  of  Board,  1964-65. 

Chairman,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Military 
Affairs  Committee  1965-66-67-68-69.  Received 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Army  Certificate  of 
Appreciation  for  patriotic  civilian  seiwice  and 
Headiiuarters  United  States  Army  Chemical 
Corps  Training  Command  Certificate  of 
Achievement  at  appropriate  ceremonies.  Third 
Army  Advisory  Committee  March,  1960.  Re¬ 
ceived  Outstanding  Civilian  Sei-vice  Medal  by 
U.  S.  Army  at  special  parade  review.  Fort  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  Alabama  July  18,  1968. 

Past  Director  Anniston  Country  Club,  or¬ 
ganized  and  President  of  county-wide  United 
Givers  Fund  1954  and  member  UGF  Board 
since  its  start.  Was  on  Community  Chest  board 
and  president  when  the  change  w'as  made.  Re¬ 
ceived  Chamlier  of  Commerce  Award  that  year. 

Special  citation  Howard  College,  1965,  in 
mass  communications. 

Foundation  member  Southern  Institute  of 
Management. 

On  Calhoun  County  Infantile  Paralysis  Board 
since  organized  and  was  chainnan  of  one  drive; 
also  president  of  county  chapter  1958.  Was 
member  of  three-man  board  of  former  Garner 
Hospital. 

Past  member  Board  of  Directors  Alabama 
Press  Association,  and  President,  1965.  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board,  Alabama  Press  Association, 
1966.  Member  Board  of  Directors  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  for  three 
years;  Bureau  of  Advertising  Planning  Board 
two  years;  National  Advisory  Board,  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  1959. 

Co-Chairman,  Advertising  Committee,  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  1959-60; 


Ralph  Wilson  Callahan 

Director  of  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  three  years,  1961-1962-1968. 

President  Anniston  Kiwanis  Club,  1951,  and 
Director  two  years.  Past  President  W.  P.  Acker 
class  of  First  Methodist  Church  and  member 
Official  Board  of  church. 

Past  president,  Calhoun  County  Committee 
for  Better  Schools.  Member  Board  of  Directors 
Anniston  Academy.  Secretary,  Anniston  Board 
of  Education,  1946-1950. 

Lt.  Colonel  on  staffs  of  Governor  John  Pat- 
tersoji  and  Governor  George  Wallace. 

Clubs:  Anniston  Countiy  Club;  Mountain 
Brook  Country  Club,  Birmingham;  The  Club, 
Birmingham;  Five-W  Club,  Ohatchee. 

Member  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  jour¬ 
nalism  fraternity,  and  Pi  K  A  social  fraternity 
at  Howard  (Samford). 

Member,  The  New'comen  Society  in  North 
America,  1968. 

Awarded  Outstanding  Civilian  Seiwice  medal 
by  U.  S.  Ai-my  at  Special  Parade  Review,  Fort 
McClellan  July  18,  1968. 

Elected  vicepresident  SNPA  November  20, 
1968. 

Elected  a  trustee  of  the  SNPA  Foundation 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  SNPA  at  its 
1969  mid-winter  meeting  held  at  Sea  Island, 
Februarj’. 

June  1969,  elected  President  of  Consolidated 
Publishing  Company  (the  Star). 

Elected  President  of  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  at  November,  1969  Con¬ 
vention  at  Boca  Raton,  Florida. 


SNPA  effects 
new  structure 
for  services 

The  structure  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  is  being  reorganized 
gradually  to  conform  to  recom¬ 
mendations  approved  last  year. 

The  changes  will  improve 
SNPA  serv'ice  to  its  members, 
president  Ralph  W.  Callahan 
will  report  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  November  15-18  at 
Boca  Raton,  Florida. 

President’s  report 

Text  of  the  President’s  Re¬ 
port  follows: 

Today,  w’e  are  on  the  frontier 
of  a  revolution  in  our  own  in¬ 
dustry.  Not  a  disruptive,  anti¬ 
establishment  revolution,  but  a 
revolution  in  methods,  produc¬ 
tion  and,  yes,  even  the  format 
and  content  of  our  newspapers 
as  we  meet  our  competition  in 
the  marketplace — a  market¬ 
place  peopled  by  a  young,  vi¬ 
brant,  restless  generation. 

How  is  the  Southern  News- 
pa]ier  Publishers  Association 
meeting  this  challenge? 

First  is  the  exciting  news  of 
the  SNPA  Foundation  cam¬ 
paign  which,  in  just  a  few 
(Continued  on  page  12) 

Stale  of  the  Nation 
reports  for  SNPA 

The  business  program  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association’s  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  Boca  Raton  wdll  open 
Monday  morning  with  a  disser¬ 
tation  on  current  affairs  under 
the  title  of  “Quo  Vadis?” 

Postmaster  General  W.  M. 
Blount  w'ill  start  it  off  with  a 
report  on  Government.  He  will 
be  followed  by  M.  Monroe  Kim- 
brel,  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  Atlanta,  on  the  Econo¬ 
my;  Dr.  Frank  A.  Rose,  Gener¬ 
al  Computing  Corporation,  on 
Human  Affairs;  and  Lee  Hills, 
Knight  Newspapers,  on  Com¬ 
munications. 

Tuesday  morning’s  program 
features  the  group  conferences 
in  three  circulation  categories, 
dealing  with  newspaper  pub- 
li.shing  matters.  Chairmen  are: 
Morgan  Welch,  DeLand  (Fla.) 
Sun  News;  Tams  Bixby  III, 
Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix  & 
Times-Democrat;  and  Robert 
B.  Smith,  Newport  News  (Va.) 
Daily  Press  and  Times-Herald. 

Election  of  officers  and  ac¬ 
tion  on  reports  of  committees  is 
scheduled  W’ednesday  morning. 

Prizes  in  the  golf  tournament 
will  be  given  at  this  session. 
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^To  he  a  Southerner  is  to  belong  to  an  ethnic  group  ^ 


Economy  gains  in  SNPA  territory 


By  OaiiHton  Williams 

The  story  of  Southern  daily  newspapers  in  the 
l)ast  quarter-century  can  be  told  almost  exclusively 
with  statistics  but,  at  best,  that  would  be  dull  and 
cold  reading — and  there  is  nothing  cold  about  the 
South.  The  population  growth;  the  economic  prog¬ 
ress;  the  political  changes — “Southern  Strategy”; 
are  all  related  directly  to  her  newspapers  and  their 
leadership.  While  diversified,  with  every  shade  of 
opinion,  there  is  a  unity  in  the  South  as  a  common 
denominator.  To  be  a  Southerner  is  to  belong  to  an 
ethnic  group. 

Let’s  parade  some  of  the  figures  first.  The  14 
Southern  states — SNPA  territory — in  1945  had  a 
population  of  about  40  million.  In  1970  the  Census 
Bureau  estimated  the  area’s  population  as  over  56 
million.  The  increase  in  25  years  is  39%.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  these  14  states  in  the  past  10  years  is  12%. 
It  does  not  change  the  percentages  materially  when 
th  Census  Bureau  definition  of  the  South  is  used, 
for  it  includes  the  11  states  of  the  Confederacy,  plus 
three  SNPA  states  of  West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and 
Oklahoma,  with  Maryland,  Delaware  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia. 

The  Census  Bureau’s  South  today  is  the  nation’s 
most  poinilous  region  and  has  made  the  greatest 
economic  progress  in  the  last  10  years.  Significantly, 
in  this  time  more  jieople  moved  into  the  South  than 
out.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  just  before  the 
SNPA  was  founded  in  Atlanta  in  1903,  one  of  every 
three  living  in  the  South  was  Negro,  and  today  the 
number  has  been  reduced  to  one  out  of  five.  Today 
there  are  as  many  Negroes  living  outside  the  South 
as  there  are  in  the  South.  Other  regions,  ])rincipally 
the  Northeast  and  North  Central,  sent  their  people 
to  the  South,  accounting  for  the  turning  point  for 
in-migration.  Between  1940  and  1960  3.5  million 
lieople  moved  out  of  the  South,  most  of  whom  were 
blacks.  In  American  history,  restless  persons  have 
moved  West,  North,  to  the  cities,  and  in  the  past 
few  decades,  to  the  suburbs.  The  next  trend  is  to  the 
South. 


CRANSTON  WILLIAMS  was  the 
first  full-time  paid  manager  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  served  from  1924  until 
1939  when  he  left  to  become  general 
manager  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  He  retired  in 
I960  and  now  lives  in  Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 
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The  regional  population  figures  follow: 


Per 

Per 

cent 

1960 

1970 

Gain 

cent 

of 

Region  (in  millions  of  people) 

in  M 

gain 

total 

South 

55.0 

61.6 

6.6 

12.0 

31 

West 

28.0 

34.3 

6.3 

22.0 

17 

North  Central 

51.6 

55.9 

4.3 

8.3 

28 

Northeast 

44.7 

48.4 

3.6 

8.2 

24 

Totals 

179.3 

200.2 

20.9 

11.6 

100 

The  newspaiier  statistics  show  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  48  daily  newspapers  in  25  years — 10  per 
cent.  The  morning  and  evening  circulations  of  those 
482  dailies  grew  62%.  The  Sunday  newspapers  in 
SNPA  territory  increased  55 — 24.2%,  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  increase  was  81.4%. 

Any  discussion  of  Southern  daily  newspapers 
should  include  aspects  of  newsprint  use  and  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  area.  In  1945  the  total  consumption  in  the 
14  SNPA  states  was  412,054  tons  and  in  1969  it  was 
1,737,539  tons.  This  represents  an  increase  of  1,325,- 
485  tons  or  about  322%. 

In  1945  only  Southland  at  Lufkin,  Texas,  was  pro¬ 
ducing  nearly  47,000  tons.  In  1969  eight  mills  in  the 
South  had  capacity  of  1,903,000  tons,  broken  down 
as  follows : 


Alabama 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Georgia 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Texas 


Coosa  Pines 

Mobile 

Pine  Bluff 

Augusta 

Catawba 

Calhoun 

Lufkin 

Houston 


TONS 

440,000 

129,000 

144,000 

150,000 

150,000 

465,000 

310,000 

115,000 


TOTAL  1,903,000 

The  greatest  service  to  all  daily  newspajiers  over 
the  country  ever  rendered  by  a  trade  association  was 
the  leadership  of  the  SNPA  in  starting  in  1934  the 
project  to  build  a  newsprint  mill  in  the  South  using 
the  pine  tree  for  pulp  and  pulpw'ood.  That  mill  at 
Lufkin,  Texas,  started  production  in  1940  but  it  was 
in  the  last  quarter-century  that  Southern  newsprint 
production  moved  up  very  rapidly.  The  Coosa  Pines 
mill  in  Alabama  in  1950  was  a  direct  outgrowth  of 
SNPA  leadership.  The  Augusta  mill  was  started  by 
the  Cox  interests.  Bowater’s  Catawba  mill  has  New- 
house  as  a  partner. 

In  1970,  only  a  few  months  ago,  Boise  Cascade’s 
new  newsprint  mill  at  DeRidder,  La.,  came  into  pro¬ 
duction  with  400  tons  per  day  capacity.  The  Boise 
Southern  facility  is  the  only  entirely  original  news¬ 
print  operation  to  be  built  in  North  America  in  1970. 

We  are  told  by  the  American  Forestry  Association 
that  the  United  States  will  have  to  grow  an  entirely 
new  forest  by  the  year  2000 — just  the  next  quarter 
century  away — if  it  is  going  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
nation’s  people.  And,  40  to  50  per  cent  of  that  new 
forest  will  have  to  be  grown  in  the  South.  This 
(Continved  on  page  12) 
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Many  Southern  newspapers  in  national  groups 


(continued  from  page  11^ 

means  that  another  30,000,000  acres  of  improved 
forest  must  be  planted  and  growing  in  the  South  by 
1985 — just  15  years  away.  There  are  about  5,000 
different  i)roducts  made  of  wood  now  manufactured 
in  the  Ignited  States,  of  which  the  South  now  pro¬ 
duces  about  one-third  of  the  wood  used  in  those 
products.  The  South  has  a  greater  potential  for 
growing  trees  than  any  other  i)art  of  the  country 
l)ecause  of  a  longer  growing  season,  less  industry 
and  more  undeveloped  land. 

While  the  South  pi'ior  to  World  War  II  had  al¬ 
ready  attracted  owners  of  newsi)apers  with  home 
bases  elsewhere  such  as  Hearst  and  Scripps-Howard, 
the  past  25  yeai-s  has  seen  great  acceleration. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  purchased  the  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  (Fla.)  News  in  1963.  Cowles  purchased  the 
Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun  in  1962,  and  later  purchased 
the  Lakeland  Ledger  and  Ocala  Star-Banner.  Only 
a  few  days  ago  announcement  was  made  that  the 
Cowles  interests  had  sold  these  properties  to  the 
New  York  Times.  Now  we  see  the  Times  turning  its 
eyes  back  to  the  South  after  having  received  its  pres¬ 
ent  ownership  by  the  Ochs  family  when  Adolph  S. 
Ochs  used  his  only  as.set — the  Chattanooga  Times — 
to  gain  control  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Walter  Dear  interests  in  Jersey  City  bought  the 
Elizabeth  City  (N.C.)  Advance  in  1954.  Dix,  of  Ohio, 
bought  the  Frankfort  (Ky.)  State  Journal  in  1962. 
The  Hoiles  grouji  bought  the  Pampa  (Texas)  News 
and  the  Odessa  American  early  in  this  quarter-cen- 
tuiy. 

Gannett  purchased  the  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Tribune  and 
the  Titusville  (Fla.)  Star  Advocate  in  1965.  It  was 
in  1937  the  Knights  bought  the  Miami  Herald  but 
their  great  expansion  of  ownershi])  in  the  South 
came  in  the  period  of  this  story.  Newhouse  imrchased 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and  Huntsville  (Ala.) 
Times  in  1955  with  considerable  exi)ansion  by  him 
to  follow  in  the  South. 

Nixon,  of  Indiana,  bought  the  Hammond  (La.) 
Star  in  1962  and  Obermyer  of  New  Jersey  bought 
the  Arlington  (Va.)  Northern  Virginia  Sun  in  1963. 
The  Sandusky-Norwalk  Ohio  groui)  bought  the 
Kingsport  (Tenn.)  News  and  Times  in  1962.  The 
Stouffers  of  Kansas  purchased  the  Shawnee  (Okla.) 
Neivs  Star  as  far  back  as  1929.  Thomson  of  Canada 
and  Fleet  Street,  bought  his  first  Southern  daily  in 
19-52 — the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent  but 
later  sold,  and  followed  in  1959  by  buying  the  Peters¬ 
burg  (Va.)  Progress-Index. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  i)urchased  the  Dallas 
Times-Herald  in  June  1970. 

Expansion  is  encouraged  by  policies  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service  and  decisions  of  the  Tax 
Courts,  which  makes  it  advantageous  for  business 
concerns  to  invest  “accumulated  earnings”  in  related 
entei’ijrises,  rather  than  build  up  larger  suri)luses  or 
to  pay  extra  dividends.  This  point  is  emphasized  by 
Raymond  B.  Nixon,  one  time  teacher  of  journalism 


at  Emory  University,  in  his  intriguing  article  on 
“Trends  in  U.S.  Newspaper  Ownership:  Concentra¬ 
tion  with  Competition.”  The  total  number  of  U.S. 
daily  gi-oups  and  chains  has  grown  from  a  total  of 
13  with  62  papers  in  1910  to  159  with  828  jiapers 
in  May,  1968. 

Now  for  personal  references.  Walter  C.  Johnson 
retired  as  SNPA  secretary-manager  in  November, 
1954,  and  passed  away  in  August,  1966.  He  first  be¬ 
came  identified  with  the  SNPA  at  the  New  Orleans 
1913  convention  when  made  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee — that  was  before  the  days  of  one  di¬ 
rector  from  each  state  in  SNPA  territory.  For  40 
years  he  was  to  devote  more  time  and  talent  to  the 
SNPA  than  any  other  individual.  He,  with  Major 
Clark  Howell,  Jr.,  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  was 
responsible  for  my  start  as  a  newspaper  association 
executive  on  October  1,  1924  when  I  became  the  first 
full-time  paid  manager,  but  all  of  that  would  be  an¬ 
other  story.  Walter  was  made  full-time  secretary- 
manager  on  July  1,  1939  when  he  left  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  News  as  general  manager,  and  I  went  to 
the  AN  PA  as  general  manager. 

Tom  Tanner  retired  as  SNPA  secretary-manager 
on  March  31,  1964  and  died  December  13,  1965.  I 
was  responsible  for  Tom  coming  to  the  SNPA  in 
1938  as  its  Labor  Commissioner.  He  had  been  an 
executive  on  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader,  and  served 
the  Southern  newspaper  business  long  and  faithful¬ 
ly.  Joseph  G.  Camp,  one  time  business  manager  of 
the  Atlanta  Georgian,  then  owned  by  Hearst,  was 
the  first  SNPA  Labor  Commissioner,  as  I  brought 
him  there  in  1934. 

SNPA  has  had  only  four  managers  in  its  67  years 
and  the  i)resent  cai)able  executive  head,  Walter  C. 


SNPA  Advertising  Linage 


Combined  Media  Records  &  E&P  Totals 


States 

1945 

1969 

Alabama 

(  101 

1  73,051,930 

(  6) 

89.426.148 

Arkansas 

( l>] 

47,600,706 

{  8) 

86.887.281 

Florida 

(  23] 

148,694,487 

1  26) 

730,403,278 

Georgia 

(  7] 

65,821,368 

(  16) 

353,510,830 

Kentucky 

{  12] 

64.487.809 

(  8) 

65,669,698 

Louisiana 

(  5; 

23,350,773 

(  11) 

221,827,303 

Mississippi 

(  10: 

27,122,322 

(  8) 

97,960,363 

North  Carolina 

(  29’ 

130,202,325 

(  1) 

282,052,785 

Oklahoma 

(  311 

99,636,685 

'  16) 

227,575,373 

South  Carolina 

(  71 

51,861,650 

(  7) 

104,961,169 

Tennessee 

(  12’ 

89,151,844 

(  12) 

232,817,188 

Texas 

(  44’ 

313.520.470 

f  41) 

805,697,257 

Virginia 

(  19’ 
(  111 

108,989,976 

(  13) 

263,677,472 

West  Virginia 

69,133,370 

(  9) 

1 18,590,225 

14  State  Total 

MEDIA  RECORDS 
52  CITIES 

1231 

1,342.625,715 

(182) 

+ 

3,681.056,370 
174.2%  gain 

TOTALS 

(  52)  1.391,629,430 

+ 

3,575,126,000 
156.9%  gain 

Number  of  Cities  Reporting  shown  in  parentheses. 
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(continued  from  page  12^ 

Johnson,  Jr.,  came  to  the  position  six  years  ago. 
He  went  to  the  SNPA  Labor  Department  in  1939. 

There  has  always  been  a  tangible,  personal,  inti¬ 
mate  relationship  between  SNPA  members  and  the 
SNPA  itself.  Nearly  four  generations  show  that 
fathers  and  uncles  have  passed  along  to  sons  and 
nephews,  a  deep  seated  love  for  the  SNPA. 

Victor  H.  Hanson,  publisher  of  the  Birmingham 
News,  and  earlier  with  the  Montgomery  Advertiser, 
was  i)resident  in  1912-13.  Thirty  seven  years  later, 
his  nephew,  Clarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr.,  also  publisher 
of  the  News,  became  president  in  1949-50. 

In  1915  when  F.  W.  R.  Hinman,  of  the  Jackson^ 
ville  (Fla.)  Times  Union,  was  murdered  on  a  boat 
bound  for  New  York,  W.  T.  Anderson,  publisher  of 
the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  filled  out  the  Hinman 
term  as  president,  and  followed  a  term  of  one  year 
in  1915-16.  Thirty  eight  years  later,  Peyton  T.  An¬ 
derson,  nephew  of  W.  T.,  also  publisher  of  the  Macon 
Telegraph,  served  the  1953-54  term  as  president. 

The  first  father  and  son  presidents  were  Colonel 
Robert  Ewing,  New  Orleans  States,  two  terms  in 
1917-28-29,  and  John  D.  Ewing,  Shreveport  Times, 
elev^en  years  later  a  term  in  1938-39. 

A  two-brother  combination  came  when  James  G. 
Stahlman,  Nashville  Banner,  was  president  in  1932- 
33,  and  E.  B.  Stahlman  Jr.,  also  the  Banner,  served 
a  term  in  1946-47.  Jimmy  Stahlman  in  terms  of  ser¬ 
vice  is  the  senior  living  SNPA  former  president,  as 
well  as  senior  ANPA  former  president  for  he  headed 
the  ANPA  for  two  teirnis  in  1937-38-39. 

The  first  SNPA  president  to  have  a  son  serve 
while  still  active  is  E.  K.  Gaylord,  publisher  of  the 
Oklahonnan  and  Times,  head  in  1934-35.  He  attended 
as  an  active  participant  in  the  convention  when  his 
son,  Edward  L.  Gavlord,  headed  the  organization  in 
1965-66. 

I  The  next  father-son  combination  while  the  elder 

i  was  active  was  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  Dallas  Neivs, 
president  in  1937-38,  and  Joe  M.  Dealey  in  1968-69. 

1  The  turn  of  events  kept  up  with  Charles  P.  Man- 

'  shii).  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times  and  Advocate, 

I  serving  in  1941-42-43 — the  World  War  II  days,  and 
I  later  in  London  during  the  Blitz  as  representative  of 
I  the  U.S.  Office  of  Censorship.  Conventions  were  not 
[  held  in  1944-45  due  to  travel  restrictions.  Charles  P. 

Manship,  Jr.,  was  president  in  1958-59,  and  he 
I  served  with  distinction  and  like  his  predecessors,  a 
I  credit  to  his  father. 

The  largest  school  of  journalism  (891  students) 

I  in  the  United  States  is  at  the  University  of  Georgia. 

I  Florida  University  and  Michigan  State  are  tied  for 
second  place  with  827  students  each,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  long  a  leader,  is  next  with  812. 

The  first  organized  journalism  instruction  in  the 
United  States  was  initiated  by  General  Robert  E. 
Lee,  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  when 
he  was  president  of  the  University  at  Lexington, 
Va.,  now  Washington  and  Lee.  The  SNPA  started 
the  endowment  fund  in  1921  that  gave  the  school 
its  renewed  momentum. 

There  is  more — but  it  is  time  for  the  rest  of  the 
nation  to  see  the  South  as  it  is,  not  as  they  think  it  is. 
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25  years  of  growth 


Growth  area! 

That  is  the  true  definition  of  the  14-state  area  com¬ 
prising  the  territory  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  in  the  25-year  post-World  War  II  era. 

In  every  growth  statistic  for  that  period,  with  the 
single  exception  of  total  population,  the  increases  for 
SNPA  territory  exceeded  those  for  the  total  U.S.  And, 
although  a  comparison  of  E«&P  estimates  of  population 
for  1945  with  preliminary  census  figures  for  1970  shows 
a  25-year  growth  rate  slightly  below  that  of  the  U.S.,  the 
Census  Bureau  figures  reveal  that  in  the  last  10  years 
population  increases  in  the  South  were  the  largest  nu¬ 
merically  if  not  percentage-wise. 

1.  In  the  14-state  area,  total  personal  income  increased 
424%  over  the  last  25-years  compared  to  375%  for  the 
entire  U.S.  These  are  Department  of  Commerce  figures. 

2.  The  number  of  households  in  SNPA  territory  in¬ 
creased  over  68%  in  that  jieriod  while  the  U.S.  average 
was  65%. 

(Continued  on  page  14^ 


Retail  Sales  Volume  l948-'70 


14  SNPA 

U.S. 

states 

total 

Total 

'48 

$28,705,350 

$130,520,548 

Retail  sis. 

■70 

97,640,132 

379,537,427 

(add  000)  % 

inc. 

240.1 

190.7 

Lumber  & 

■48 

2,610,370 

1 1,151,470 

Hardware 

■70 

6,384,427 

22,888,082 

(add  000)  % 

inc. 

144.5 

105.2 

General 

'48 

3,558,925 

15,975,357 

Merchdse 

■70 

1 1,500,277 

46,644,419 

(add  000)  % 

inc. 

223.1 

191.9 

Food 

■48 

6,548,457 

30,965,674 

(add  000) 

■70 

23,039,445 

88,576,491 

% 

inc. 

251.8 

186.0 

Auto 

■48 

5,130,629 

20,104,054 

(add  000) 

■70 

20,370,867 

70,756,558 

% 

inc. 

297.0 

251.9 

Gasoline 

■48 

1,574,105 

6,483,301 

(add  000) 

■70 

7,987,408 

27,725,594 

% 

inc.  . 

407.4 

327.6 

Apparel 

'48 

1,950,833 

9,803,218 

(add  000) 

■70 

5,471,51 1 

21,652,012 

% 

inc. 

180.4 

120.8 

Furniture 

■48 

92 1 ,244 

6,914,179 

(add  000) 

■70 

4,354,516 

16,896,269 

% 

inc. 

372.6 

144.3 

Eating  & 

■48 

1,709,91  1 

10,683,324 

Drinking 

■70 

5,437,203 

28,324,352 

(add  000)  % 

inc. 

217.9 

165.1 

Drugs 

■48 

953,454 

4,013,231 

(add  000) 

■70 

3,441,923 

13,223,950 

% 

inc. 

260.9 

229.5 

13 


Growth  figures  for  SISPA  area  over  25  years 


Population 

Total  =  Personal  income 

Households 

Income 

per  household 

E&P  1945 

1970 

% 

1945  (add  000) 

1970 

% 

% 

E&P  1945  E&P  1970 

% 

Estimate 

Prel.  cens. 

tnc. 

Dept,  of  Com. 

(add  000) 

Inc. 

1945 

1970 

Inc. 

Est. 

Est. 

Inc. 

Alabama 

2.997,044 

3,373,006 

12.5 

$  1,943.000  $ 

8.902.751 

358.1 

712,902 

954,845 

33.9 

$2,725  $ 

9,323 

242.1 

Arkansas  . 

1,949,387 

1,886,210 

—  4.7 

1,173,000 

4,904,783 

318.1 

495,901 

599,991 

20.9 

2,365 

8,174 

245.6 

Florida  . 

2,159,581 

6,671,162 

208.9 

2,303,000 

19,932,075 

765.4 

591,828 

2,139,061 

261.3 

3,890 

9,318 

139.5 

Georgia  . 

3,219,979 

4,492,038 

39.5 

2,322,000 

12,723,264 

447.9 

775,524 

1,276,852 

64.6 

2,993 

9,964 

232.9 

Kentucky . 

2,875,200 

3,160,555 

9.9 

1,963,000 

9,014,794 

359.2 

705,917 

893,609 

26.5 

2,780 

10,088 

250.2 

Louisiana  . 

2,459,770 

3,564,310 

44.9 

1 ,878,000 

10,637,200 

466.4 

616,638 

1,055,643 

71.1 

3,045 

10,076 

230.9 

Mississippi 

2,182,332 

2,158,872 

—  2.9 

1,180,000 

5,249,464 

344.8 

521,839 

624,877 

19.7 

2,261 

8.400 

271.5 

North  Carolina 

3,718,714 

4,961,832 

33.4 

2,662,000 

14,475,864 

443.7 

822,360 

1.395.060 

69.6 

3,237 

10,376 

220.5 

Oklahoma  . 

2,305,510 

2,498,378 

8.3 

1,783,000 

7,400,295 

315.0 

602,432 

833,029 

38.2 

2,959 

8,883 

200.2 

South  Carolina.. 

1,965,271 

2,522,881 

28.3 

1,256,000 

6,771,600 

439.1 

439,953 

691,066 

57.0 

2,854 

9,798 

231.6 

Tennessee  . 

3,028,604 

3,838,777 

26.7 

2,304,000 

10,119,948 

339.2 

742,668 

1,146,773 

54.3 

3,101 

8,824 

175.6 

Texas . 

6,803,750 

10,989,123 

61.5 

6,213,000 

32,979,024 

430.8 

1,780,620 

3,294,288 

85.0 

3,489 

10,010 

186.9 

Virginia . 

2,866,043 

4,543,249 

58.5 

2,584,000 

15,053,160 

482.5 

674,204 

1,326,936 

96.8 

3,832 

1 1 .344 

196.0 

West  Virginia 

1,933,047 

1,701,913 

—  12.0 

1,492,000 

4,797,990 

221.5 

452,174 

495,085 

9.4 

3,299 

9,691 

193.7 

14  State  Total  .  . 

40,464,232 

56,362,306 

39.2 

31,056,000 

162,962,212 

424.7 

9,934,960 

16,727,115 

68.3 

3,125 

9,742 

211.7 

U.S.  Totals  .... 

137,377,699 

200,261,723 

45.7 

151,081,000 

718,869,571 

375.8 

36,468,728 

60,401,509 

65.6 

4.142 

10,116 

144.2 

( CO  lit  in  tied  from  page  V,i) 

3.  Income  per  household,  based  on  E&P  Market  Guide 
estimates  for  1945  and  1970,  increased  211%  in  SNPA- 
land  while  the  U.S.  increase  was  only  144%. 

4,  All  of  this  was  reflected  in  booming  retail  sales 
since  1948.  Comparing  the  U.S.  Census  figures  for  1948 
with  E&P  Market  Guide  estimates  for  1970,  total  retail 
sales  in  the  14  states  increased  240%  while  the  U.S.  total 
increase  was  190%  during  the  same  period.  Only  four 
states  showed  a  lower  percentage  increase  than  the  U.S. 
average. 

This  rate  of  growth,  higher  than  the  U.S.  average,  was 
true  in  all  nine  retail  sales  categories  as  follows : 

Lumber  and  hardware:  SNPA  144%;  U.S.  105%. 

General  merchandise:  SNPA  223%;  U.S.  191%. 

Food:  SNPA  251%;  U.S.  186%. 

Automotive:  SNPA  297%;  U.S.  251%. 

Gasoline:  SNPA  407%;  U.S.  327%. 

Apparel:  SNPA  180%;  U.S.  120%. 

Furniture:  SNPA  372%  ;  U.S.  144%. 


Eating  and  drinking:  SNPA  217%  ;  U.S.  165%. 

Drugs:  SNPA  260%;  U.S.  229%. 

5.  The  payoff  for  newspapers  in  the  retail  sales  growth 
was  a  corresponding  increase  in  newspaper  advertising 
linage.  According  to  Media  Records  measurements  for 
52  cities,  the  most  consistent  point  of  comparison,  news¬ 
paper  advertising  linage  for  the  U.S.  increased  156% 
over  the  25-year  period.  Measuring  all  reports  available 
to  E&P  over  that  period,  from  Media  Records  and  those 
submitted  independently  by  publishers,  linage  in  the 
SNPA  territory  increased  at  least  174%  in  the  same 
period  and  was  probably  considerably  higher  than  that. 
E&P’s  count  is  based  on  measurements  of  newspapers  in 
182  cities  in  1969  compared  to  231  cities  in  1945. 

Since  there  was  an  increase  of  48  daily  newspapers,  or 
10%,  for  a  total  of  482  dailies  in  the  area,  and  a  gain  in 
daily  circulation  of  62%  over  25  years,  the  advertising 
linage  gain  of  SNPA  newspapers  undoubtedly  averaged 
much  higher  than  the  above  figures  indicate. 


Morris  family  ends  suits; 
newspapers  in  two  groups 


N.Y.C.  contract 
talks  are  ended 

Seven  months  and  11  days 
since  the  previous  three-year 
agreements  expired,  contract 
negotiations  with  the  dozen 
unions  employed  on  New  York 
City  newspapers  were  practi¬ 
cally  wrapped  up  this  week. 

Settlement  was  reached  with 
all  of  the  craft  unions  and  the 
Newspaper  Guild  on  the  basis 
of  the  l.'i-ll-ll'/V  formula  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Typographical 
Union  in  April.  However  there 
are  certain  variations  in  the 
application  of  the  increases 
over  three  years,  retroactive  to 
March  30. 

Approval  of  the  guild  con¬ 
tracts  at  the  News  and  the  Ti¬ 
mes  ran  into  a  snag  when  some 
members  insisted  upon  a  refer¬ 
endum  to  determine  how  much, 
if  any,  of  the  package  increase 
should  be  applied  to  pensions. 
The  basis  agreement  was  ra¬ 
tified  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
signed,  even  if  the  pension  is¬ 
sue  is  unresolved  and  left  to 
the  members’  own  decision. 


The  guild  was  not  successful 
in  negotiating  a  full  union  shop 
at  either  newspaper.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  department  at  the 
News  is  in  guild  jurisdiction 
and  all  departments  at  the 
Times,  except  the  news  depart¬ 
ment,  have  a  guild  membership 
reciuirement. 

• 

Newsprint  price  rise 
reduced  below  $10 

Bowater  Sales  Co.  Inc.  an¬ 
nounces  that  effective  January 
1,  1971,  the  price  of  newsprint 
will  be  increased  to  $160  a  ton 
in  the  United  States,  with  the 
exception  of  the  following  16 
states  where  the  price  wdll  be 
increased  to  $158:  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  North 
Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  West  Virginia. 

Several  other  suppliers  also 
have  rolled  back  their  proposed 
increase  of  $10  a  ton.  In  some 
instances  the  boost  for  custom¬ 
ers  in  the  southern  area  will  be 
$7  a  ton. 


Lawsuits  involving  four  ma¬ 
jor  stockholders  of  Southeastern 
Newspapers  Corp.  have  been 
settled  and  all  charges  with¬ 
drawn,  it  was  announced  this 
week. 

The  original  suit  w^hich  was 
filed  in  Richmond  County  Supe¬ 
rior  Court  by  Charles  H.  Mor¬ 
ris,  Mrs.  Florence  H.  Morris 
Rickenbacker  and  Mrs.  Alden 
Morris  Maier  on  April  28,  1969, 
asked  for  a  judgment  against 
William  S.  Morris  III,  president 
of  Southeastern  Newspapers 
and  publisher  of  Augusta 
Newspapers. 

Counterclaims  were  filed 
against  Charles  H.  Morris  and 
Mrs.  Rickenbacker. 

Under  terms  of  the  settle¬ 
ment,  Mrs.  Rickenbacker, 
Charles  H.  Morris  and  Mrs. 
Maier  have  divested  their  hold¬ 
ings  in  Southeastern  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  have  resigned  from  all 
executive  positions. 


Shares  formerly  owned  by 
them  in  Southeastern  will 
owTied  by  Morris  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.,  a  new  company  or¬ 
ganized  and  controlled  by  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Morris  III. 

Southeastern  owns  and  oper¬ 
ates  the  Augusta  Chronicle  and 
Herald,  the  Savannah  Morning 
News  and  Evening  Press,  the 
Athens  Daily  News  Banner- 
Herald  and  the  Southeast  Alas¬ 
ka  Empire  at  Juneau,  Alaska. 

Morris  Newspaper  Corp., 
formed  by  Charles  H.  Morris, 
Mrs.  Rickenbacker  and  Mrs. 
Maier,  will  own  and  operate  the 
Key  West  (Fla.)  Citizen,  the 
Murfreesboro  (Tenn.)  Daily 
News-Journal  and  the  Ruther¬ 
ford  Courier  at  Smyrna,  Tenn. 

Charles  H.  Morris,  president 
of  Morris  Newspaper  Corp.,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  corporation 
will  have  headquai-ters  in  Sa¬ 
vannah. 

November  14,  1970 
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Newspapers’  ad  reports  revised 
to  match  other  media  data 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Media  Records,  Inc.  notified 
its  388  subscriber  newspapers 
this  week  of  its  plans  to  revise 
and  computerize  all  categories 
of  the  monthly  linage  reports 
starting  January  1, 1971. 

The  revised  format  has  been 
approved  by  the  Advertising 
Measurement  Committee  of  the 
International  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives,  chaired 
by  Laurence  T.  Herman,  vice- 
president  sales-marketing  for 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla)  Times 
and  Evening  Independent. 

This  committee  recommended 
to  Media  Records  last  July  that 
they  proceed  wnth  the  study 
which  led  to  the  major  revam¬ 
ping  of  a  system  virtually 
unchanged  since  1928  when  the 
company  went  into  the  linage 
measurement  business. 

Under  the  new  setup,  all 
categories  of  retail,  general 
and  financial  advertising  will 
be  expanded,  and  there  will 
be  more  detailed  information 
provided  on  preprinted  inserts 
and  sections  as  well  as  cumula¬ 
tive  totals.  About  60  of  the  new 
categories  were  derived  from 
the  “miscellaneous”  section, 
Herman  said. 

Dollar  trends 

In  ‘addition,  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  trend  data  will  be  re¬ 
ported  in  dollars  rather  than 
linage  to  make  newspapers 
more  competitive  with  other 
media  that  have  been  giving 
their  totals  in  dollars  for  sever¬ 
al  years.  The  trend  information 
wdll  continue  to  be  based  on  a 
representative  list  of  key  city 
newspapers  that  subscribe  to 
Media  Records,  but  the  papers 
are  being  changed  to  present  a 
truer  universe. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  one  of  the 
groups  that  consulted  Media 
Records,  the  changes  will  make 
the  linage  information  more 
compatible  with  reports  now  is¬ 
sued  by  governments,  adver¬ 
tiser  and  advertising  agency 
organizations. 

Media  Records  said  the  com¬ 
puterization  and  revision  of  its 
reports  involves  the  analysis  of 
more  than  600,000  newspaper 
advertising  accounts.  The  re¬ 
sulting  newspaper  advertising 
data  bank  will  each  year  store 
more  than  200  million  items  of 
information  relating  to  more 


than  15  million  individual  news¬ 
paper  ads. 

67  retail  classifications 

In  the  new’  report,  there  will 
be  67  retail  classifications  as 
compared  to  49  breakouts  in 
previous  years.  The  categories 
will  conform  with  the  Census 
Bureau  sales  reporting,  which 
is  done  by  counties. 

The  department  store  break¬ 
downs  are  being  expanded  from 
59  to  81  classifications.  The 
merchandise  subgroupings  W’ere 
selected  from  the  listings  used 
in  the  Monthly  Operating 
Reports  (MOR)  that  are  issued 
by  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  to  its  mem¬ 
bers.  These  breakdowns  will 
also  be  available  for  a  much 
larger  number  of  stores,  meet¬ 
ing  the  Bureau  of  Census  defi¬ 
nition.  Most  stores  previously 
recorded  in  the  Department 
Stores,  General  Stores  and  Dis¬ 
count  Stores  categories  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  this  new’  grouping. 

There  will  be  a  new  General 
Merchandise  Stores  grouping 
that  will  include  retailers 
formerly  in  the  Department 
Stores,  General  Stores  and  Dis¬ 
count  Stores  groupings  which 
do  not  qualify  as  department 
stores  by  the  Bureau  of  Census 
definition. 

Auto  Supply  Stores,  Services 
and  Shops — w’ill  be  reported  as 
a  new  retail  category.  There 
will  be  three  subgroupings — 
Garages,  Service  Stations  and 
Auto  Shops,  Home  and  Auto 
Supply  &  Tire  Stores  (Tire 
Ads),  Home  &  Auto  Supply  & 
Tire  Stores  (Non-Tire  ads). 
These  had  formerly  been  re¬ 
ported  under  various  automo¬ 
tive  classifications. 

Infants’  wear 

Infants’  Wear  and  Accesso¬ 
ries  will  be  reported  as  a  new 
retail  category.  This  was 
formerly  a  part  of  Miscellane¬ 
ous  Specialty  Shops. 

Camera,  Photo  Stores  and 
Services  w  ill  become  a  new’  re¬ 
tail  classification.  This  was 
formerly  a  part  of  ‘Sporting 
Goods.’ 

Sporting  Goods  and  Leisure 
Time  Equipment  w’ill  include 
Hobby,  Toy  and  Game  Shops  as 
a  new’  sub-group.  This  was 
formerly  part  of  ‘Sporting 
Goods.’ 


Restaurants,  Taverns  and 
Caterers  and  Refreshment  Places 
W’ill  be  two  new  groupings. 
These  will  include  advertisers 
who  had  formerly  appeared  un¬ 
der  ‘Hotels  and  Restaurants’ 
and  in  the  Miscellaneous  group¬ 
ing. 

General  classifications 

The  General  classifications 
involving  national  advertisers 
W’ill  increase  from  82  to  119. 
Some  of  the  changes  are : 

Baking  products  w’ill  expand 
into  two  classifications — Bakery 
Goods  and  Baking  Mixes,  Flour 
and  Ingredients. 

Beverages  will  show’  separate 
groupings  for  Coffee,  Tea,  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Juices,  Soft 
Drinks — Carbonated — Diet,  Soft 
Drinks  —  Carbonated  —  Non- 
Diet,  and  Miscellaneous  Bever¬ 
ages. 

Miscellaneous  Foods  will  be 
broken  into  a  number  of 
new  classifications  as  follows: 
‘Deserts  &  Desert  Ingredients’, 
‘Fruits  and  Vegetables’,  ‘Ma¬ 
caroni  Products’  —  Uncooked, 
Prepared  Dinners  &  Dishes, 
Shortenings,  Oils  &  Margar¬ 
ines,  Soups,  Sugars,  Syrups  & 
Jellies. 

Hotel  and  Resort  reporting 
will  be  done  alphabetically  by 
state. 

Medical  Products  and  Drugs 
will  be  fanned  out  into  six  new 
sub-classifications:  Cold,  Cough 
&  Sinus  Remedies,  Digestive 
Aids  and  Laxatives,  Headache 
Remedies  &  Sedatives,  Vita¬ 
mins,  Tonics  and  Reducing  Aids, 
Medicated  Skin  Products,  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Medical  Products  & 
Drugs. 

Pet  Foods  (formerly  under 
‘Foods’)  and  Pets  &  Pet  -Sup¬ 
plies  (a  new’  sub-group)  will 
together  make  up  a  new  clas¬ 
sification,  Pets  and  Pet  Sup¬ 
plies. 

Political  advertising 

Political  advertising  will  be 
broken  out  under  its  own  head¬ 
ing  with  sub-totals  for  each  po¬ 
litical  party.  This  had  formerly 
been  part  of  Miscellaneous. 

Financial  reporting  will  ex¬ 
pand  from  four  to  nine  classi¬ 
fications.  New  classifications 
which  W’ill  appear  under  this 
heading  are:  ‘Credit  Cards’, 
‘Financial  Publications’,  ‘Loan 
and  Credit  Organizations,’  Sav¬ 


ings  &  Loans’,  and  ‘Mutual 
Funds.’ 

The  expanded  Summary  sec¬ 
tions  will  show  a  breakdown  of 
preprinted  supplements  into 
full  run.  Part  Run/ Zone  and 
Random  Part  Run.  It  will  also 
list  the  special  sections  and 
show  number  of  pages,  and 
page  size  as  w’ell  as  total  linage 
for  each. 

Furthermore,  the  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  monthly  reports  will  for 
the  first  time  provide  year-to- 
date  totals. 

Within  a  year,  more  com¬ 
prehensive  retail  food  and  drug 
categories  will  be  added  to  the 
reports. 

Among  organizations  which 
consulted  Media  Records  and 
formed  the  basis  for  the  final 
decisions  were:  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising;  the  Advertising 
Measurement  Committee  of 
INAE;  American  Association 
of  Newpaper  Representatives; 
Census  Bureau;  Mass  Retailing 
Institute;  and  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association. 

Accompli shnient  hailed 

In  a  letter  to  the  INAE  Ad¬ 
vertising  Committee  members, 
Herman  summarized  the  ac¬ 
complishments  in  glow’ing  terms; 
He  w’rote,  in  part: 

•  “Most  important,  the  needs 
and  demands  of  our  customers 
have  been  heeded  in  every  in¬ 
stance.  So  Media  Records  con- 
putations  can  now’  stand  tall  as 
the  objective  tool  of  advertiser, 
agency  and  media. 

•  “For  the  first  time  our 
figures  will  parallel  Federal, 
State,  County,  Census  Bureau, 
etc.  The  forthcoming  long- 
aw’aited,  synchronized,  homog¬ 
enized,  coordinated  newspaper 
research — by  counties — will  be 
the  final  keystone  in  the  arch. 

•  “We  now  have  better  tools 
to  mine  the  great  gold  lode  of 
co-op  potential.  More  compre¬ 
hensive  Retail  Food  and  Retail 
Drug  categories  will  be  feath¬ 
ered  in.  We  look  to  brand  and 
price  linage  spellouts  as  well. 

“It  remains  for  us  to  ease 
the  transition,  shoulder  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  educate  those 
dissenters  w’ho’ll  find  fault  be¬ 
cause  their  particular  fat  has 
been  removed  from  the  fire.  .  . 
At  no  time  should  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  be  put  on  the  spot.  They’ve 
proceeded  as  directed. 

“There  aie  additional  meas¬ 
urement  areas  to  conquer,  oth¬ 
er  services  to  re-evaluate  and 
remold.  So  we  have  reached 
only  Peak  One  on  a  never- 
ending  ascent,  and  we  must  mon¬ 
itor  to  determine  the  proof  in 
the  pudding,  as  w’e  now’  have  to 
see  that  the  operational  prac¬ 
tice  and  performance  equals 
the  plan  and  the  theory.” 
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Houston  Chronicle  s 
plant  is  modernized 


The  Houston  Chronicle  has 
completed  the  first  phase  of  an 
extensive  remodeling  program 
that  gives  it  some  of  the  most 
modern,  automated  reproduction 
facilities  of  any  newspaper  in 
the  country.  Included  in  the 
program  was  the  construction 
of  a  new  multi-million  dollar 
production  plant  adjacent  to  the 
Chronicle  Building  in  downtown 
Houston. 

Albert  Kahn  and  .\ssociates, 
AIA,  designed  the  production 
building.  It  has  four  floors 
above  ground  and  two  below 
ground  level.  The  floors  above 
ground  are  equivalent  to  sev’en 
stories  of  a  standard  office 
building. 

All  mechanical,  heating  and 
cooling  equipment  is  located  on 
the  top  floor.  Cooling  towers  on 
the  roof  are  enclosed  by  solar 
screens  that  keep  them  from  de¬ 
tracting  from  the  beauty  of 
the  building.  Air  conditioning 
equipment  features  the  most 
modern  humidity  control 
devices,  not  only  to  keep  em¬ 
ployes  cool  and  comfortable, 
but  also  to  control  paper  break¬ 
age. 

The  conijwsing  room,  engrav¬ 
ing  room,  sterotype  flat  cast  and 
mat  room  and  the  photo  com¬ 


position  room  are  all  housed  on 
the  third  floor. 

Two  Linofilm  photo  units  are 
used  for  setting  type.  These 
machines  use  nearly  one  thou¬ 
sand  different  formats  generat¬ 
ed  by  the  computer  to  automati¬ 
cally  select  type  faces  and  line 
lengths  required  for  various  ad¬ 
vertising  copy.  The  photo  com¬ 
position  room  also  has  a  new 
Bruning  proofing  machine  that 
makes  individual  proofs  and 
masters  for  offset  printing  of 
advertising  i)roofs.  Other  new 
equipment  in  the  photo  composi¬ 
tion  room  includes  a  Stat-King 
Camera  for  reverses  and  en¬ 
largements  and  automatic  pro¬ 
cessing  equipment  for  process¬ 
ing  cold  type  from  the  Lino- 
comp. 

The  engraving  room  has  a 
Ball  Automatic  Pollution  Con¬ 
trol  System  to  handle  the 
effluent  from  the  engraving  pro¬ 
cess.  This  system  neutralizes 
acid  and  removes  oil  and  zinc 
oxide  before  the  effluent  is  dis¬ 
charged  into  the  disposal  sys¬ 
tem.  This  system  is  just  one  of 
many  pollution  control  devices 
that  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  new  building. 

Another  innovation  in  the  en- 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


Approximately  3,000  rolls  ol  newsprint  are  stored  in  the  sub-base¬ 
ment  of  the  building. 
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New  Houston  Chronicle  Production  Plant,  with  Chronicle  office 
building  remodeling  program  in  background. 


The  IBM  1130  computer  generates  news  and  ad  copy  to  operate 
the  photo  comp  units  and  automatic  linecasting  machines. 
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Equipment  includes  four  new  nine-unit  Goss  Mark  II  Headliner 
presses,  each  of  which  is  rated  at  70,000  copies  per  hour;  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  Link-Belt  roll  handling  system  that  automatically  delivers  the 
appropriate  make  and  size  of  newsprint  from  the  reel  room  to  the 
proper  reel  station;  a  Cutler-Hammer  Totalizer  system  that  auto¬ 
matically  accounts  for  all  papers  delivered  to  the  press  room,  mail 
room  and  shipping  dock. 
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The  Chronicle  and  the  Sheridan  Company  are  developing  a  multi- 
stuffer  program  for  inserting  newspaper  sections  at  something  ap¬ 
proaching  press  speeds.  This  program  which  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  automated  operations  of  the  Chronicle's  new  production 
building,  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  1971  and  will  deliver  in¬ 
serted  paper  sections  to  six  bundle  delivery  lines  at  speeds  up  to 
120,000  per  hour.  Above,  Sunday  comic  sections,  Texas  Magazine 
and  advertising  pre-prints  folded  together  are  waiting  to  be  in¬ 
serted  into  pre-ship  Sunday  packages  of  the  Women's  section. 


Adjacent  to  the  photo  composition  room  is  the  engraving  room 
where  new  Chemco  Marathon  cameras,  Log-E  Film  Processors  and 
an  Itek  Posiprint  Velox  camera  are  located.  Also  housed  in  this 
room  are  Tasope'  and  Master  DM-48  etching  equipment  and  a 
Mico  Metal  Plate  Processor  II  for  use  with  pre-sensitized  metal. 


The  entire  second  floor  houses  the  mail  room  with  30,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  New  equipment  on  this  floor  includes  a  bundle 
handling  system  engineered  by  Cutler-Hammer/Miner-Denver.  The 
system  utilizes  a  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  computer  that  routes 
bundles  from  seven  feeder  lines  into  14  truck  loading  positions  on 
the  floor  below.  Sta-Hi  Model  251  counter  stackers  accept  streams 
from  the  press  lines  and  from  Sheridan  Inserting  Machines.  Bundles 
of  newspapers  speed  through  the  Signode  wire  tying  machine  (on 
the  left)  where  they  are  secured  with  wire  then  automatically  pro¬ 
pelled  along  distribution  conveyor  to  their  destination. 


Editors  weigh  two  sides 
of  militancy  in  newsroom 


that  in  a  traditional  sense,  just 
citing  what  everyone  says,  just 
citing  all  the  details  is  not 
enough. 

“I  disagree.  Skillful  reporting 
and  editing  can  do  the  job.  The 
skillful  writer  and  reporter  can 
present  all  sides  of  an  issue, 
can  make  it  clear  to  the  readers 


By  Jerry  L.  Aekeriiiaii 

Advocacy  is  in  the  eye  of  the 
beholder,  and  in  newsrooms  the 
beholders  are  reporters  and 
their  editors  and  publishers. 

The  two  may  have  come  a 
little  closer  during  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion,  “Trouble  in  the  News¬ 
room:  Militants  and  Manage¬ 
ment,”  at  the  16th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  New  England  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors 
November  6  at  Woodstock,  Ver¬ 
mont. 

Young  reporters  who  advo¬ 
cate  point-of-view  in  news  writ¬ 
ing  were  at  one  point  called 
pamphleteers.  Editors  who  call 
for  objectivity  while  allowing 
“color”  adjectives  to  remain  in 
copy  were  later  described  as  al¬ 
ready  prejudiced. 

And  in  the  closing  round,  Ron 
Dorfman,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Journalism  Review,  had  his 
credibility  abused  as  he  an¬ 
swered  questions  by  Philip  S. 
Weld,  president  and  editor  of 
Essex  County  \ewspapers  Inc., 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  Thomas 
Winship,  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  who  was  moderator. 

What  Field  told  him 

In  opening  remarks,  Dorf- 
man,  30,  had  quoted  Marshall 
Field  V,  at  age  29  the  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Chicago  Daily  News,  as  saying 
his  intent  in  publishing  was  “to 
leave  the  family  fortune  a  little 
larger.”  Dorfman  said,  “I  don’t 
think  a  man  like  that  should  be 
allowed  to  owm  a  newspaper.” 

At  the  end  of  the  90-minute 
discussion.  Weld  asked,  “You 
tell  us  that  Marshall  Field  V, 
the  grandson  of  Marshall  Field 
III,  who  blew  millions  on  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  son  of  Marshall 
Field  IV,  who  really  didn’t  un¬ 
derstand  profits,  said  (this)  .  .  . 
When  and  where?.  .  .” 

Dorfman:  “He  said  it  to  me 
in  an  interview,  last  September, 
on  the  record.  .  .” 

Winship:  “And  you  printed 
it?” 

Dorfman:  “I  did  not.” 

Weld  was  representing  a  pub¬ 
lisher’s  point  of  view  on  the 
panel.  Joseph  M.  Ungaro,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  E  vening  Bulletin,  was 
the  editor  member.  Dorfman 
was  joined  on  the  “militants” 
side  by  J.  Anthony  Lukas,  New 


Dorfman  questioned  how 
journalism  can  be  a  profession 
when  “it  operates  within  the  or¬ 
ganized  framework  of  an  indus¬ 
try,”  where  publishers’  con¬ 
cerns  aren’t  necessarily  the 
same  as  ours.  The  ultimate 
consumer  of  the  publishing  in¬ 
dustry,  he  said,  is  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  not  the  reader. 

The  “militancy’  in  news¬ 
rooms,  he  said,  is  the  product  of 
10  years  of  changes  at  universi- 
tie.s,  where  students  have  been 
“looking  at  society  and  finding 
out  what’s  wrong,”  and  “making 
their  own  institutions  more  par¬ 
ticipatory.”  These  attitudes  are 
appearing  on  new’s  staffs 
through  the  customary  hiring  of 
college  graduates. 

('.rilical  reviews 

Attitudes  such  as  he  at¬ 
tributed  to  Field,  he  said,  are  in 
turn  encouraging  reporters  and 
some  times  editors  to  organize 
and  publish  critical  reviews  of 
the  press,  the  journalism  re¬ 
views.  “This  is  going  to  contin¬ 
ue  ..  .  and  I  think  it  can  only 
benefit  all  of  us,”  Dorfman 
said. 

On  advocacy,  Dorfman  said: 
“Every  news  story  that  you 
w'rite  is  advocacy  of  something, 
even  if  it  is  only  neutrality.” 
He  called  newspapers’  failure 
to  take  .stands  “between  Martin 
Luther  King  and  Bull  Connor” 
during  civil  rights  drives  of  the 
1960s,  a  “cop-out,  a  shuck  on 
the  American  people.” 

Dorfman  said  writers  “have 
to  use  what  experience  they 
have,  the  Insight  you  have,  to 
decide  what  facts  are  worth 
saying.”  He  continued  later: 
“Objectivity  is  a  relatively  re¬ 
cent  phenomenon  .  .  .  The  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Spy  was  written 
from  a  very  definite  point  of 
view'  .  .  .  The  First  .Amendment 
was  written  not  to  protect  a 
newspaper  that  never  said  any¬ 
thing;  it  was  written  to  protect 
a  lot  of  newspapers  that  said  a 
lot  of  things.” 

Dorfman  said  he  is  concerned 
that  newspapers  are  bowing  to 
advertising  pressure.  He  said 
he  believes  the  Chicago  Tribune 
is  being  forced  to  abandon  its 
role  as  the  “greatest  of  the 
reactionary  newspapers”  be¬ 
cause  of  such  pressure.  He  cited 


tive’s  demand  for  more  youth- 
oriented  material  in  papers. 
“The  Tribune  has  added  one  or 
two  things  a  month  more  to  my 
personal  liking”  said  Dorfman, 
“But  I  resent  the  fact  that  it 
was  forced  into  it  for  more  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Ungaro,  40,  arrived  at  the 
panel  as  four  Providence  re¬ 
porters  were  passing  out  their 
own  journalism  review.  He 
called  advocacy  in  journalism 
“a  sin  against  our  profession¬ 
alism”  and  the  reviews,  “a  lo¬ 
gical  step  from  advocacy  jour¬ 
nalism,”  a  danger  to  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  newspapers  gener¬ 
ally. 

The  dangers  come,  he  said,  in 
these  areas: 

1.  Unbalanced  public  criti¬ 
cism  can  damage  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  credibility  and  under¬ 
mine  public  confidence  in  it. 

2.  Criticism  of  staff  mem¬ 
bers  can  damage  newsroom 
morale. 

3.  Criticism  of  editors  can 
undermine  their  relations  with 
the  staff. 

4.  The  criticism  will  tend  to 
make  editors  talk  less  freely 
with  their  staffs.“If  anything, 
we  need  more  communications, 
not  less.” 

Effect  of  staff  critique 

Ungaro  asked,  “What  would 
happen  to  new’sroom  morale  if 
each  managing  editor  published 
a  ‘critique  of  the  week  newslet¬ 
ter,’  recounting  by  name  the 
sins  of  each  of  his  staffers?” 

Advocacy  in  the  news 
columns,  Ungaro  said,  “has  no 
more  place  .  .  .  than  advertising 
puffs  or  public  relations  propa¬ 
ganda.” 

“We  cannot  be  pam¬ 
phleteers,”  he  said,  for  everyone 
then  would  have  to  read  more 
than  one  paper  to  get  more  than 
one  point  of  view,  (“Right  out!” 
interjected  Dorfman)  and  pub¬ 
lishing  economics  prohibit  this. 

“We  must  be  believed,”  Un¬ 
garo  said.  “If  the  reader  begins 
to  feel  that  we  are  presenting 
only  one  side  of  an  issue  or 
taking  a  point  of  view  in  some 
news,  he  will  doubt  all  our  news 
stories  .  .  . 

“The  young  activists  say  that 
the  traditional  form  of  news 
writing  does  not  provide  the 


who  is  lying  and  who  is  not.  It 
takes  hard  work,  thorough  re¬ 
search  and  competent  writing. 
But  it  can  be  done.” 

“.  .  .My  essential  point  is  that 
until  editors  become  gods  and 
can  judge  absolutely  what  is 
right  and  wrong,  newspapers 
will  damage  their  credibility  by 
running  advocacy  journalism  in 
their  news  columns  in  the  guise 
of  news,”  Ungaro  said 

Lukas,  37,  said  he  does  not 
regaid  him.self  as  a  militant, 
but  as  one  of  many  reporters 
and  editors  in  their  20s  and  30s 
who  after  working  a  few  years 
are  wondering,  “Is  this  what 
it’s  all  about?  Is  this  what  I 
want  to  do?” 

Noi  a  revolution  yet 

He  called  the  panel  title  “a 
good  headline,”  and  challenged 
the  idea  there  is  a  newsroom 
revolution.  “Look  at  the  trou¬ 
bles  outside;  nobody  has  yet 
thrown  any  typewriters  or  as¬ 
sassinated  a  managing  edi¬ 
tor,”  he  said. 

A  difference  between  dis¬ 
sidents  of  today  and  years  be¬ 
fore,  he  said,  is  that  “these  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  skulking  out  the 
door  to  a  beer  joint  .  .  .  they 
want  to  make  it  a  better  pa- 
l)er.” 

Lukas  exemplified  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  younger  and  older  think¬ 
ing  by  telling  of  desk  reaction 
to  a  six-week  survey  he  and 
other  Times  staff  members 
made  of  the  national  drug  scene 
in  1968. 

“We  found  there  was  a  bad 
drug  problem,  no  doubt  about  it. 
Number  one  was  alcohol,  num¬ 
ber  two  was  tobacco,  number 
three  was  amphetamines  and 
barbiturates.”  While  heroin, 
LSD  and  marijuana  also  were 
problems,  the  Times  team  did 
not  put  them  as  high  on  the 
list. 

Editors  at  the  Times  were 
unbelieving,  Lukas  said.  He 
typified  their  reaction:  “Six 
weeks  you’ve  been  working  on 
this  and  you’re  trying  to  tell  us 
the  major  problem  is  alcohol?” 
In  two  cases  the  team  obtained 
affidavits  from  their  sources  to 
substantiate  their  point  of  view, 
Lukas  said. 

The  confrontation,  he  said, 
“was  a  major  ideological  donny- 
brook.” 

Lukas  also  recounted  how  he 


York  Times  Magazine  staff  a  recent  E&P  story  that  quoted  freedom  necessary  to  thorough-  was  told  by  his  editors  during 


writer. 


a  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.  execu-  ly  explore  an  issue.  They  say  (Continued  on  page  66) 
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Xhree  hostile  newspapers 
are  more  to  be  feared  than 
a  thousand  bayonets.” 


. . .  Napoleon  I 


^an  ^ranristo  (Tljronittr 


Foundation  seminars 
^blazing  new  trails’ 


A  unique  program  of  contin¬ 
uing  education  for  Southern 
journalists  has  proven  its  val¬ 
ue,  and  its  future  is  assured, 
according  to  a  report  issued  by 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Foundation 
on  its  first  two  years  of  activi¬ 
ties. 

Released  in  connection  with 
the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Foundation’s  trustees,  the  re¬ 
port  entitled  “The  Pace-Setting 
SNPA  Foundation”  indicator 
that  by  the  end  of  1970  some 
450  journalists  will  have  parti¬ 
cipated  in  20  seminars  and  4 
workshops  sponsored  bv  the 
SNPAF. 


“After  less  than  two  years  of 
operations,  the  SNPA  Founda¬ 
tion  is  a  strong,  giving  concern 
with  an  assured  future,”  writes 
Bert  Struby,  chairman  of  the 
SNPAF  trustees.  Struby,  who 
is  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph 
and  News,  has  served  as  chair¬ 
man  since  the  SNPAF’s  incep¬ 
tion. 

The  journalism  continuing 
education  program  is  exerting 
a  “vigorous,  growing  influence 
for  the  improvement  of  South¬ 
ern  region’s  newspapers  is 
blazing  new  trails  in  giving 
region’s  newspapers  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  increase  their  knowledge 


and  improve  their  skills.  Its 
program  is  unique.” 

The  SNAPF  sponsors  a 
series  of  10  seminars  each  year 
at  universities  in  the  South. 
These  conferences  deal  with 
information  to  the  journalists 
who  report,  edit  and  comment 
upon  these  events.  Topics  cov¬ 
ered  in  1970  included  inflation, 
school  desegration,  foreign  poli¬ 
cy,  the  presidential  election 
process,  preserving  natural  ar¬ 
eas,  poverty  and  public  wel¬ 
fare,  attitudes  of  youth.  South¬ 
ern  literature,  American  wom¬ 
en  and  the  effects  of  technologi¬ 
cal  developments  on  news  re¬ 
porting. 

In  addition  to  the  seminars, 
the  SNPAF  this  fall  launched 
a  workshop  series  dealing  with 
the  techniques  of  journalism. 
Topics  for  1970  included  “At¬ 
tracting  Young  Readers,”  “Hir¬ 
ing  and  Holding  Qualified  Per¬ 


JACKSONVILLE: 


THE  OTHER  FLORIDA 


Sure  we  have  palm  trees,  sun¬ 
sets  and  exciting  resorts.  But 
more  important,  Jacksonville 
is  better  known  for  its  com¬ 
merce  than  cruises,  more  ac¬ 
tive  in  transportation  than 
room  service,  and  is  vitally 
concerned  with  its  role  as  an 
industrial  center.  Yes,  Jack¬ 
sonville  is  The  Other  Florida. 
And  serving  this  dynamic 
area,  as  we  have  for  years, 
are  two  of  the  state's  great 
newspapers  .  .  . 


The  Florida  Times-Union  •  |acksonville  |ournal 


One  Riverside  Avenue,  Jacksonville,  Florida  32201 


sonnel,”  and  “Copy  Editing, 
Headline  Writing  and  Layout.” 

The  SNPA  Foundation  is 
financed  by  a  $425,000  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
contributions  from  newspapers 
and  other  sources.  A  fund¬ 
raising  campaign  conducted 
chiefly  among  newspapers  has 
produced  gifts  approaching  a 
half  million  dollars.  The  report 
lists  more  than  200  contribu¬ 
tors,  most  of  which  are  news¬ 
paper  donors. 

J.  Kelly  Sisk,  president  of 
Multimedia  Inc.,  Greenville,  S.C., 
and  former  president  of  the 
SNPA,  is  serving  as  genei'al 
chairman  of  the  fund-raising 
campaign.  Chairmen  in  each  of 
the  14  SNPA  states  have  solic¬ 
ited  newspaper  contributions. 

Other  major  support  has 
come  from  the  Edward  J. 
Meeman  Foundation,  which 
gave  bonds  valued  at  $250,000, 
and  the  SNPA,  which  makes  an 
annual  contribution  of  $15,000. 
The  workshops  are  named  in 
honor  of  the  late  Mr.  Meeman, 
for  many  years  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 

At  their  November  17  meet¬ 
ing  the  SNPAF  trustees  will 
elect  new  officers  and  announce 
the  seminar  and  workshop  pro¬ 
gram  for  1971. 

Currently  serving  with 
Struby  as  SNPAF  officers  are 
Robert  M.  Hederman  Jr., 
vicecbairman,  publisher  of  the 
Jackson  (Miss.  Clarion-Ledger 
and  News;  Joe  M.  Dealey,  sec¬ 
retary*,  president  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News;  W. 
Frank  Aycock  Jr.,  treasurer, 
president  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Publishing  Company. 

Trustees  are  Frank  Batten, 
chairman  of  the  board.  Land¬ 
mark  Communications  Inc., 
Norfolk,  Va.;  Edward  L.  Gay¬ 
lord,  executive  vicepresident, 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Compa¬ 
ny,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. ;  Wal¬ 
ter  C.  Johnson  Jr.,  SNPA 
secretary-manager,  Chattanoo¬ 
ga,  Tenn.;  Ralph  W.  Callahan, 
president,  Anniston  (Ala.) 
Star;  and  James  L.  Knight, 
chairman  of  the  board,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald. 


Photo  circuit  in  Brazil 

United  Press  International 
has  opened  its  first  full-time 
leased  Telephoto  circuit  in 
South  America  linking  its  bu¬ 
reaus  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  The  new  cir¬ 
cuit,  engineered  by  Embratel, 
the  Brazilian  telephone  enter¬ 
prise,  permits  concentration  of 
radiophoto  reception  from  New 
York  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  di¬ 
rect  relay  to  Sao  Paulo, 
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CLEVELAND: 


Defining  the  Cleveland  market  used  to  be  a  simple  matter  for 
media  men.  Just  turn  to  Ohio  and  check  under  “C."  Simple  — 
but  that  was  yesterday,  and  arbitrary  government  boundaries 
don't  define  markets  anymore.  People  and  highways  do. 

Today,  new  clusters  of  buying  power  and  increased  mobility 
make  Cleveland  a  16-county  market  —  the  TCM. 

The  new  Total  Cleveland  Market  (TCM) 

Households 

Cuyahofs  County  IS  Surroundinf  Counties  TCM 

Cleveland  Suburbs 


COVERAGE 


Elfective  Buying  Income 
(Figures  in  Thousands) 


1  U2».t99 

$4,996,758 

$9,156,724 

1  M.4% 

546% 

100  0°. 

Total  Retail  Sales 
(Figures  in  Thousands) 


1  $nv.m 

J7.807,306 

$6,135,038 

1  !4.4% 

458% 

1000% 

75 

$4,461,817 

1  $7,490,471 

59  5% 

1000% 

%  =  Shart  at  TCM.  Source:  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


All  these  households  and  dollars 
and  sales  are  spread  over  16  coun¬ 
ties,  laced  by  a  network  of  new 
interstate  highways.  No  spot  in  this 
market  area  is  more  than  40  minutes 
by  car  from  the  PLAIN  DEALER'S 
home  county.  A  market  that's  all 
under  one  blanket,  and  the  PD  is 
that  blanket.  The  PD's  daily  circu¬ 
lation  growth,  compared  with  THE 
CLEVELAND  PRESS,  shows  how 
that  blanket  is  spreading. 


403,145 

(9/30/70) 


Circulation  Growth 


533,828 

(9/30/70) 


Daily 

Plain  Dealer 


388.247 


10,602  OECRB^j 

37^45^ 

(9/30/70) 


Within  Cuyahoga  county: 

•  87.7%  of  the  daily  Plain  Dealer’s  home  delivered  circula¬ 
tion  is  in  the  top  three  economic  areas. 

These  top  three  economic  areas  account  for: 

•  90.0%  of  total  retail  spending 

•  89.7%  of  families  earning  $10,000  or  over 

•  81.6%  of  the  families  with  incomes  between  $7,000  and 
$9,999 

•  80.9%  of  the  people  who  have  completed  high  school 

a  86.7%  of  the  people  who  have  attended  at  least  one  year 
of  college 

•  85.0%  of  the  owner-occupied  housing  units 

In  the  15  adjoining  counties: 

•  4  out  of  5  heads  of  PD  subscribing  households  have  com¬ 
pleted  high  school 

•  Better  than  1  of  every  4  professional  and  technical  work¬ 
ers  are  PD  subscribers 

•  More  than  70%  of  PD  subscribers  own  homes  valued  above 
$25,000 

•  Nearly  9  of  10  PD  subscribers  own  their  own  homes 

•  More  than  50%  of  PD  subscriber  families  in  this  area  earn 
over  $10,000  or  more  per  year 

•  More  than  70%  of  PD  subscribers  earn  $7,500  or  more 

The  Plain  Dealer  has  the  reach  and  a  circulation  balanced  with 
the  clusters  of  buying  power  throughout  the  16-county  Total 
Cleveland  Market.  Reach  and  balance,  and  also  influence; 


INFLUENCE 


Editorial  vitality  under  Publisher-Editor  Thomas  Vail  has  accel¬ 
erated  the  morning  reading  trend  and  increased  The  Plain 
Dealer  penetration  in  the  Total  Cleveland  Market. 


Important  facts  about  The  Plain  Dealer 

•  The  PD  is  first  in  daily  national  advertising  in  Cleveland. 

•  .7  out  of  10  daily  classified  ads  in  Cleveland’s  major  news¬ 
papers  are  placed  in  the  PD. 

•  Nearly  2  out  of  3  pages  of  daily  women’s  apparel  adver¬ 
tising  in  Cleveland’s  major  newspapers  are  in  the  PD. 


In  Cleveland,  in  the  Total  Cleveland  Market, 

The  PLAIN  DEALER  is 

THE  STARTER. 


Since  March  31,  1960,  The  Plain  Dealer  has  added  95,003  week¬ 
day  subscribers;  The  Cleveland  Press  has  lost  10,602. 

The  Plain  Dealer’s  circulation  is  better  than  90%  home  delivered. 


National  Representatives; 

Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
Eastern  Resort  and  Travel  Representatives; 

The  Corfield  Company,  New  York 


Newspaper  1 


DeRidder  mill  keyed 
to  boom  in  South 


Boise  Southern  Company  in 
DeRidder,  La.,  went  on  stream 
with  a  Kraft  linerboard  paper 
machine  in  late  December, 
1969,  and  with  a  newsprint  ma¬ 
chine  in  late  April,  1970. 

Boise  Southern’s  basic  manu¬ 
facturing  facility  is  its  paper 
mill  located  five  miles  west  of 
DeRidder,  Louisiana.  The  mill 
is  a  complete  pulp  and  paper 
facility  with  separate  pulp 
mills  for  the  production  of 
kraft  and  groundwood  pulp  and 
two  paper  machines  capable  of 
producing  265,000  tons  of  liner- 
board  and  1.50,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  annually. 

Market  growth  seen 

Boise  Cascade’s  interest  in 
owning  a  southern  paper  mill 
resulted  from  several  factors 
which  became  apparent  during 
the  mid  1960’s. 

The  first  of  these  was  a  pro¬ 
jection  of  continued  increases 
in  demand  for  linerboard,  in¬ 
cluding  enough  additional  con¬ 
verting  capacity  within  Boise 
Cascade  to  support  another  pa¬ 
per  machine.  However,  Boise’s 


The  larger 
Illinois  side  (61%) 
is  covered  by 
the  Dispatch- 
Argus 


Quad-Cities 
largest  combined 
daily  circulation 
96%  coverage  of  the 
Illinois  Quad-Cities! 

MOLINE  DISPATCH 
ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 

Nat'l  Rep:  Branham  Moloney.  Inc. 


new  box  plants  were  being  built 
in  the  east  and  south,  increas¬ 
ingly  far  from  the  company’s 
linerboard  mill  at  Wallula, 
Washington.  It  was  apparent 
that  any  new  linerboard  facili¬ 
ty  should  not  be  built  in  the 
west. 

At  the  same  time,  Boise  Cas¬ 
cade  was  supplying  its  news¬ 
print  customers  out  of  two 
Canadian  paper  mills  located 
near  the  Minnesota-Ontario 
border.  Newsprint  customers 
were  requesting  a  second 
source  of  supply  located  else¬ 
where  which  would  prevent 
them  from  being  cut  off  in  the 
event  of  a  regional  strike. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the 
newsprint  market  revealed 
something  else.  Although  the 
national  market  for  newsprint 
was  growing  very  slowly — the 
south,  particularly  Florida  and 
Texas,  was  expected  to  experi¬ 
ence  much  more  rapid  growth. 

The  strategic  decision  was 
made  that  Boise  Cascade’s  next 
paper  mill  should  be  a  com¬ 
bined  facility  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  newsprint  and  linerboard 
located  in  the  south. 

Two  separate  groups,  a  team 
of  independent  consultants  and 
a  Boise  Cascade  staff  group, 
were  assigned  to  pick  a  location 
for  the  mill.  Both  groups  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  largest  supply 
of  uncommited  timber  in  the 
south  was  located  in  western 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  DeRid¬ 
der,  Louisiana,  was  finally  se¬ 
lected  as  the  site  which  com¬ 
bined  available  timber,  good 
rail  transportation  and  plenti¬ 
ful  water  supply  for  the 
planned  mill. 

To  provide  the  timber  base 
the  mill  would  need,  Boise  Cas¬ 


cade  purchased  six  land-holding 
companies  in  Louisiana  and 
East  Texas  in  less  than  18 
months.  The  company  at  the 
end  of  1967  had  a  total  south¬ 
ern  land  base  of  428,000  acres. 

It  was  initially  intended  that 
the  DeRidder  mill  be  a  small, 
minimum  investment  facility, 
similar  to  Boise’s  plant  at  Wal¬ 
lula,  Washington.  But  studies 
showed  that  increases  in  labor 
and  capital  costs,  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  pollution  control  equip¬ 
ment  required  meant  that  such 
a  small  facility  could  no  longer 
be  built  to  yield  an  attractive 
return.  It  became  clear  that  the 
DeRidder  mill  w'ould  have  to  be 
much  larger  than  had  been  an¬ 
ticipated.  Ultimately  it  was  to 
become  the  largest  single  paper 
project  ever  built  at  one  time 
in  the  United  States. 

$200  million  project 

The  total  investment  re¬ 
quired  for  land  and  plant  was 
approaching  $200  million.  In 
addition,  the  expanded  size  of 
the  DeRidder  mill  meant  in¬ 
creased  output,  more  than 
Boise  Cascade  then  thought  it 
could  use  internally.  To  resolve 
these  problems  Boise  Cascade 
went  looking  for  a  partner,  ide¬ 
ally  one  who  could  provide  both 
financing  and  marketing  ability 
to  move  the  mill’s  output. 

At  the  same  time,  in  an  inde¬ 
pendent  decision.  Southern 
Natural  Gas  Company,  in  an 
effort  to  diversify  its  oper¬ 
ations,  had  completed  a  study 
which  concluded  that  Southern 
Natural  should  enter  the  forest 
products  industry.  In  1968  an 
agreement  was  reached  to  form 
a  50  50  partnership  for  com¬ 
pletion  and  operation  of  the 
mill  and  timberlands.  The  joint 
venture  was  to  be  called  Boise 
Southern  Company. 

At  the  same  time,  negotia¬ 
tions  were  going  on  between 
Boise  Cascade  and  the  Price 
Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Cana- 


In  newspapers, 88%  of  Baltimore's 

shoe  store  acK^rtising 
isintheSunpapers. 


Morning,  Evening,  Sunday. 


National  Representatives:  Cresmer, Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee. 

Member,  Newspaper  1. 


da.  This  also  resulted  in  a  joint 
venture  agreement  providing 
for  the  lease  and  operation  of 
the  newsprint  portion  of  the 
mill  and  for  the  sale  by  the  two 
partners  of  the  mill’s  news¬ 
print  output.  Upon  completion 
of  Boise  Cascade’s  joint  ven¬ 
ture  agreement  with  Southern 
Natural,  the  new  partnership, 
Boise  Southern,  was  substituted 
for  Boise  Cascade  as  Price’s 
partner,  and  the  resulting  cor¬ 
poration  was  named  Boise- 
Price  Southern  Newsprint  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Bund  issue  deadline 

The  basic  financing  for  the 
DeRidder  mill  was  provided  by 
a  $105  million  Industrial  Re¬ 
venue  Bond  issue.  The  bonds 
were  issued  by  Beauregard 
Parish  and  sold  late  in  1968. 
They  bear  various  maturities, 
up  to  25  years.  The  issue,  in 
addition  to  being  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  type,  was  the  last 
of  its  type.  Even  as  the  bond 
issue  was  being  organized.  Con¬ 
gress  was  drafting  legislation 
which  would  put  an  end  to  in¬ 
dustrial  bond  issues  of  this 
size.  The  difference  between  the 
time  when  the  bonds  were  is¬ 
sued  and  the  time  the  issue 
would  no  longer  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  was  only  a  matter  of 
days.  Construction  on  the  mill 
had  begun  even  before  the 
bonds  were  issued. 

With  the  start  of  production 
at  DeRidder,  Boise  Southern 
closed  one  of  its  two  sawmills 
and  sold  the  other  to  Vancouver 
Plywood  Co.,  Inc.  At  the  same 
time  Vancouver  negotiated  the 
purchase  of  a  hardwood  saw¬ 
mill  and  furniture  parts  facto¬ 
ry  near  its  plant  in  Oakdale 
and  agreed  to  a  long-term  com¬ 
mitment  to  supply  chips  and 
pulpwood  to  the  DeRidder  mill. 

Boise  Southern’s  newsprint 
machine  is  lea.sed  to  a  separate 
corporation,  Boise-Price  South¬ 
ern  Newsprint  Corporation. 
Boise’  Price’s  ownership  is  split 
between  Boise-Southern  and 
the  Price  Company,  Ltd,  of 
Canada.  The  newsprint  facility 
is  managed  by  Boise  Cascade 
personnel. 

Boise  Southern  does  not  have 
an  internal  marketing  organi¬ 
zation.  The  joint  venture  agree¬ 
ment  between  Boise  Cascade 
and  Southern  Natural  provides 
for  Boise  Cascade  to  purchase 
all  linerboard  and  bag  paper 
produced  at  DeRidder  and  fifty 
percent  of  the  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction.  The  balance  of  the 
newsprint  production  is  pur¬ 
chased  by  Price  Paper  Compa¬ 
ny,  an  American  subsidiary  of 
the  Price  Company  Limited,  of 
Canada. 
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When  you  add  it  up,  add  this  in: 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  was  voted  best  newspaper  in  Texas 


conducted  by  Edward  L.  Bernays  of  more  than  read  the  Dallas  evening 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  paper.  (Calculated  from  ABC  Publish- 

Of  course,  we’ re  not  bashful  about  ers  Statements,  March  31 ,  1970.) 
figures:  241 ,238  households  in  Dallas 

and  surrounding  counties  start  the  day  You  can’t  wake  up  Dallas  without 
with  The  News.  And  that’s  23,652  The  Dallas  Morning  News. 


1  he  way  we  hgurc  it,  figures  don  t  tell 
the  whole  story. 

That’s  why  we  think  you  should 
know  The  Dallas  Morning  News  was 
selected  best  newspaper  in  Texas  in  a 
1 970  survey  of  new  spaper  publishers. 


■ 
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Tucson  tests 
newspaper 
pickup  plan 

The  Tucson  City  Council  has 
approved  a  pilot  program  for 
the  sanitation  division  to  collect 
old  newspapers  once  a  week  for 
a  recycling  program.  About  10 
percent  of  newsprint  used  in 
Tucson’s  two  daily  newspapers 
is  of  the  recycled  variety,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Thomas  T.  Clark 
Jr.,  president  of  Tuc.son  News¬ 
papers  Inc. 

A  waste  paper  firm,  Arizona 
Paper  Stock,  will  receive  the 
surplus  overruns  and  leturns 
of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  and 
Tucson  Daily  Citizen. 

The  test  program  will  be  con¬ 


ducted  in  a  multi-block  city 
area  until  January  27,  with  no 
added  men  or  equipment  re¬ 
quired  for  collection.  Sanitation 
Commissioner  Thomas  Price 
said  he  did  not  know  how  much 
the  program  would  cost,  and 
that  the  city  would  have  to 
compare  the  collection  cost  with 
what  was  received  from  sale. 

Tucson  Vice-Mayor  Conrad 
Joyner  has  asked  the  City  At¬ 
torney  for  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  a  tax  or  charge  could 
he  assessed  newspapers  for 
their  newsprint  production. 

Dytko  said  he  just  might 
have  trouble  getting  rid  of  the 
papers  which  may  join  the 
acres  of  baled  paper  now  stock¬ 
piled  in  the  firm’s  yard. 

Three  plants  have  the  pa¬ 
tented  recycling  process,  ail 
three  owned  by  Garden  State 
Paper  Co.,  in  California,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  New  Jersey.  The 

Tal-Star 


three  mills  are  close  to  major 
convenient  suppliers  of  yester¬ 
day’s  newsprint.  The  price  of 
recycled  newsprint  is  about  $10 
a  ton  less  than  that  for  the 
conventional  product. 

The  Pomona,  Calif.,  recycling 
plant  produced  about  85,000 
tons  of  newsprint  out  of  100,- 
000  tons  of  old  papers  in  1909. 
• 

Change  in  fasliions 

The  twice- a- year  Men’s 
Fashion  sections  of  the  Neu' 
York  Times  are  in  new  hands. 
John  Willig  gave  up  the  title  of 
men's  fashion  editor  and  moved 
to  the  Sunday  Department’s 
arts  and  leisure  staff.  His  as¬ 
sistant,  John  Camposa.  now  di¬ 
rects  the  fa.shion  section  with 
the  help  of  Ron  Alexander,  a.s- 
sociate  editor,  who  joined  the 
Times  from  Gentlemen’s  Qjun- 
terly. 


Four  papers 
wiU  add  FW; 
total  is  253 

Four  newspapers  signed  dur¬ 
ing  October  to  add  Family 
Weekly  magazine  in  the  near 
future,  publisher  Morton  Frank 
announced.  Their  addition  will 
bring  the  magazine’s  circula¬ 
tion  to  7,892,725,  based  on  ABC 
figures  of  March  81,  1970,  and 
certified  statements  for  papers 
not  audited  by  ABC. 

The  actual  delivered  paid  cir¬ 
culation  of  Family  Weekly  ex¬ 
ceeds  8,400,000  copies,  Frank 
said. 

The  distributing  roster  has 
reached  258  newspapers,  an  all- 
time  high  for  the  magazme 
that  began  in  September,  1953, 
with  32  subscribing  papers 
whose  total  circulation  was  ap¬ 
proximately  560,000  copies. 


services 
will  be  vital 
to  SNPA 
newspaper 
growth 
the  next 
25  years. 

Ask  us  about  on-line  driving  of  photo¬ 
composers;  full  classified  advertising  pro- 


Family  Weekly’s  advertising 
revenue  this  year  has  also  at¬ 
tained  a  new  high,  compared  to 
the  same  period  of  other  years. 
For  the  first  10  months  of  1970, 
Family  Weekly  showed  a  gain 
of  10.8%  in  advertising  over  the 
same  period  of  1969. 

A  recently-inaugurated  “Cir¬ 
culation  Bonanza’’  promotion 
plan  for  Family  Weekly  news¬ 
papers  has  helped  produce 
above-average  gains  for  some  of 
the  participating  newspapers, 
Frank  said,  and  the  long- 
established  merchandising  pro¬ 
gram  for  subscribing  papers, 
recently  renamed  “Tie-in  Retail 
Incentive  Program,”  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  largest  amount  cf 
I  tie-in  linage  for  ROP  pages  in 
the  magazine’s  history. 

Three  readership  studies  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  past  year  by 
newspapers  that  carry  Family 
Weekly  revealed  the  magazine 
to  be  one  of  the  two  most  popu¬ 
lar  parts  of  the  paper  in  each 
instance. 


duction  programs;  and  multi-pro¬ 
gramming  systems  software. 

Contact  us  at  our  new,  expanded  facilities  at: 


Despite  the  loss  this  year  of 
almost  all  automobile  linage 
that  ran  last  year  in  Family 
Weekly,  the  supplement  will 
wind  up  the  year  approximate¬ 
ly  8%  ahead  in  linage,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  Page  Thompson  re- 


10  Lake  Drive 


ported. 


Hightstown,  N.J.  08520 
Phone  609-448-1200 


TAL-STAR 

Computer  Systems,  Inc. 


IVowspriiit  burned 

More  than  1,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  was  destroyed  when  fire 
swept  the  San  Jose,  Calif., 
warehouse  of  Garden  City 
Transportation  Co.  Arson  was 
suspected  and  the  struck  San 
Rafael  I nde pendent- Jourtial  of¬ 
fered  a  $5,000  reward  for  con¬ 
viction  of  persons  causing  the 
fire. 
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1946  photo  of  Ford  executives  shows  the  10  Whiz  Kids  in  their  natural  position— up  front.  Robert  McNamara  is  at  right. 


What  can 

Paraded  young  readers 

learn  from 

the  Whiz  Kids? 


Plenty.  How  to  succeed  in  business— by  really 
trying.  How  youth  flies  (it’s  now  25  years  since 
the  Whiz  Kids  became  Ford’s  bright  young 
men ) .  How  business  can  reward  you  with  more 
than  money. 

That  may  surprise  those  young  people  who 
often  claim  business  is  not  their  thing.  Parade’s 
November  15th  article,  “The  Whiz  Kids  and 
How  They  Grew,”  could  make  them  think 
again.  Because  in  tracing  these  10  fascinating 
careers,  it  clearly  shows  there’s  more  to  busi¬ 
ness  than  the  buck. 

While  young  readers  will  figure  the  article 
is  strictly  for  them,  contemporaries  of  the  Whiz 


Kids  will  see  it  as  designed  especially  for  their 
tastes. 

Parade  is  expert  at  bridging  the  reader  gen¬ 
eration  gap  —  at  speaking  personally  to  each 
reader. 

That’s  another  reason  why  Parade  has  the 
largest  weekly  circulation  in  the  country  today 
—  more  than  16^2  million  copies,  distributed 
every  week  by  94  fine  newspapers. 


Hall  and  Walker 
added  to  Alabama 
journalism  shrine 

The  Alabama  Newspaper 


FOURTH  NEW  BUILDING  for  fhe  High  Point  (N.C. )  Enterprise  in  its  90  years  was  dedicated  during 
National  Newspaper  Week.  The  one-story  building  stands  on  a  six-acre  tract  at  210  Church  Street 
and  represents  an  investment  of  more  than  $1  million.  The  30,000-circulation  Enterprise  and  the 
Thomasville  Times,  a  morning  daily,  share  the  eight-unit  Hoe  press.  The  Enterprise  had  been  in  its 

previous  building  35  years. 


Pryor  McClellan  and  they  had 

two  sons,  William  McClellan  "llSd  WCCikiy 
Walker,  who  before  his  death  |^  |  •  1_1_ 

in  1939,  worked  on  several  New  neips  neigUDor 
York  newspapers  and  maga-  •*1.  * 

zines,  and  Robert  Henry  Walk-  witnout  press 

er  Jr.,  who  is  at  the  Decatur 

Daily.  Good  neighbor  relations  be- 

In  1950,  at  the  age  of  75  he  a  reality  recently  when 

sold  the  Limestone  Democrat  to  Landruvi  (S.  C.)  Leader 

Steele  McGrew.  rallied  to  the  assistance  of  the 

Tryon  (N.  C.)  Daily  Bulletin, 

•  when  the  latter’s  press  fell 

Janenay  s  new  book  jjjg  production  staff  of  the 

Eliot  Janeway,  economic  offset  weekly  revised  production 
columnist  for  the  Chicago  schedules  and  took  on  the  as- 
Tribune — New  York  News  Syn-  signment  of  printing  “the 
dicate,  has  aimed  his  new  book —  world’s  smallest  daily  newspa- 
What  Shall  I  Do  With  My  Mon-  per’’  five  days  a  week, 
ey? — at  the  average  citizen  who  A  press  mechanic  was  called 
is  growing  inore  and  more  con-  in  from  Atlanta,  and  promptly 
cerned  each  day  with  the  wor-  announced  that  necessary  re- 
sening  economic  conditions  in  pairs  to  the  ancient  letterpress 

w’ere  not  warranted.  This 
caused  editor  Seth  M.  Vining 
Sr.  to  make  immediate  plans  to 
go  offset. 

Meantime  the  Landrum 
Leader  continues  to  meet  its 
own  deadline  with  10  to  14 
pages,  plus  a  large  volume  of 
job  printing.  This  situation  was 
further  aggravated  by  a  heavy 
volume  in  both  newspapers  of 
political  advertising. 

Landrum  and  Tryon  are  only 
four  miles  apart  and  are  .sepa¬ 
rated  by  the  North-South  Caro¬ 
lina  state  line.  Both  papers  vir- 
I  tually  serve  the  same  area 

Vining  began  the  Bulletin  in 
1928  as  a  handset  novelty  dai¬ 
ly.  Its  circulation  has  grown  to 
2,650.  Present  format  is  four 
columns  printed  on  an  8 14  x 
11-inch  page. 

'  The  Leader  suffered  a  severe 
;  fire  loss  four  years  ago,  and  is 
j  now  printed  by  offset. 

The  Bulletin  is  continuing  its 
hot  type  process,  shuttling  page 
proofs  to  Landrum,  and  return¬ 
ing  the  printed  sheets  to  its 
own  folder  and  mailing  room. 

I  Subscribers  to  the  Bulletin 
I  are  volunteering  subscriptions 
I  two  and  three  years  in  advance 
I  as  a  gesture  of  appreciation  of 
j  the  Bulletin’s  misfortune. 
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OVERLOOKING  MACON 


The  new  >lae«m  lliltim.  recently  ennipleled  at  a  cost  of  Seven  and  One-Half 
Million  Dollars.  This  modern  strueliire  is  a  eompliment  to  Maeon's  Booming 
eetmomy:  with  its  .‘109  rooms  overlooking  Maeon  will  add  pr€*stige  as  Maeon 
moves  ahead  to  new  heights  in  industrial  development  and  attracts  even  more 
business  activity  t«>  this  already  hustling  center  of  Middle  Georgia. 


Maeon.  (ieorgia  is  definitely  ON 
when  vou  a«lvertise  in  — 


HK  MONK  and  you  too  can  he  on  the  scene 


ulh?  I&arim 

THE  MACON  NEWS 


MACON,  GEORGIA 

Members  of 

KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

Represented  Nationally  by 

BRANHAM-MALONEY.  INC. 


Q] 


Ctiarge!...  if  we  are  to  win 
tlje  Westwe  must  wiifSpokgne 


THE  SPOKANE  MARKET  IS  A  PRIME  ORJEGTITE 
WHEN  CAMPAIGNING  IN  THE  WEST 


Charge!  Win  the  Spokane  Market  when  your  roughriders  are  campaigning  in 
the  West.  The  mountain-rimmed  Spokane  region  is  a  prime  objective  in  any  bat¬ 
tle  plan  that  calls  for  capturing  a  share-of-field  west  of  the  Rockies. 

To  win  this  Inland  Empire  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  you  will  want  the  artillery 
support  of  the  two  big  advertising  guns  in  this  region:  the  one-buy  Spokane  dailies. 
They  lay  down  a  barrage  that  means  sure-fire  success.  Their  range  covers  98% 
of  all  metro  Spokane  households,  89%  in  11  counties*,  and  41%  in  the  total  36- 
county  Spokane  Market.  Thats  potent  ad  power! 

And,  what  are  you  gunning  for?  More  than  one  million  people  live  in  the  Spo¬ 
kane  Market.  They  spend  over  $2  billion  for  retail  purchases.  Charge!  for  your 
share. 

Come  on  strong  with  a  barrage  of  advertising  in  the  Spokane  dailies  support¬ 
ing  your  troops. 

*50^  minimum  coverage  each  county,  424,800  population. 


The  Spokesmam-Review 


MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 


EVENING 


Call  our  representatives  at  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  for  help  on  planning  the  logistics  of  your  Spokane  Market  invasion. 


What  a  paper  mill 
does  for  economy 

Imagine  the  creation  of  a 
town  of  24,000  persons  in  less 
than  30  years  .  .  .  without  a 
boom  or  windfall. 

The  equivalent  to  just  that 
...  a  town  the  size  of  Lufkin. 
Paris  or  Corsicana  .  .  .  could 
have  been  created  in  East  Tex¬ 
as  through  the  economic  benefits 
of  a  single  industry  in  the  past 
30  years. 

The  industry  is  Southland 
Paper  of  Lufkin,  an  anchor  of 
East  Texas’  economy  and  the 
maker  of  the  South’s  first  pine 
nevv’sprint.  Newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  provided  much  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  in  the  beginning. 

When  Southland  reached  its 
30th  anniversary  this  year, 
company  accountants  got  out 
their  pencils  and  came  up  with 
some  figures. 

Since  1940,  when  Southland 
began  operations  at  Lufkin,  the 
company  has  paid  out  $478  mil¬ 
lion  for  payrolls,  wood,  taxes, 
and  thousands  of  other  supplies 
and  services. 

Southland’s  biggest  expendi¬ 
ture  in  30  years  has  been  $140 
million  for  pulpwood  purchased 
through  independent  wood  deal¬ 
ers.  The  $140  million  has  been 
disbur.sed  to  almost  every  East 


TO  JAMES  GEDDES  STAHLMAN  is  awarded  the  American  Legion 
Fourth  Estate  plaque  for  distinguished  public  service,  Making  the 
presentation  to  Stahiman  (at  right)  are  J.  Milton  Patrick,  Sam 
L.  Latimer  Jr.,  and  James  C.  Watkins,  of  the  Legion.  Stahiman, 
who  is  president  and  publisher  of  the  Nashville  Banner,  has  been 
president  of  the  SNPA  (1932-33),  ANPA  (1937-39)  and  lAPA 
(1955). 


Texas  county  where  pine  timber 
grows. 

Another  $125  million  has  been 
paid  as  payrolls  to  the  men  and 
women  who  have  worked  for  the 
company  since  1940.  Employ¬ 
ment  at  Southland  has  grown 
from  250  employes  in  1940  to 
nearly  1,500  in  1970. 


Hockey  magazine 

J.  Robert  Sherman,  formerly 
public  relations  manager  for 
United  Farmers  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  has  formed  Hockey  Times, 
a  monthly  magazine.  Mailing 
address  is  Box  547,  Lexington, 
Mass.  02173. 


Reedy  is  scheduled 
at  Alabama  seminar 

The  University  of  Alabama 
journalism  department  has 
booked  George  Reedy,  former 
press  secretary  and  consultant 
to  President  Johnson,  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  Distinguished  Lec¬ 
ture  Series  course  on  the  “So¬ 
cial  Responsibility  of  the 
Press.” 

Scheduled  to  begin  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  the  course  is  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  a  $7,500  grant  from 
the  Alabama  Press  Association 
Journalism  Foundation.  Dr. 
Frank  Deaver  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  supervising  professor  of  the 
course,  which  will  be  offered  at 
the  senior  and  graduate  level 
for  three  semester  hours  credit. 
• 

Noteworlhy  pix 

118  pictures  made  up  the 
November  1  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tion  (14-page)  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  which  described 
it  in  a  page  one  “ear”  as  “Spe¬ 
cial  Advertising  Section,  Ben¬ 
efiting  the  Dallas  Civic  Opera.” 
There  was  no  copy,  only  cut¬ 
lines  w’ith  the  pictures  which 
were  in  most  cases  of  promi¬ 
nent  Dallas  people  who  posed 
for  business  firms  which  were 
mentioned. 


fG 


CPEATIVE  ENGINEERING 


MODERNIZEYOUR  PLATE  HANDLING 
WITH  KEMP  ROTARY  PLATE  CHARGER 

(Pat.  No.  3,464,573) 


Have  a  problem  with  plate  back-up  . . .  splash 
. . .  dross  formation  ?  You  don't  have  to  ! 

With  the  KEMP  Plate  Charger,  your  central 
remelt  can  operate  more  smoothly,  quickly, 
with  improved  melting  efficiency, 
better  plate  handling. 

For  more  complete  details, 
write  for  Brochure  K-80, 

The  C.  M.  Kemp 
Manufacturing  Company, 

Depaitment  17, 

Glen  Burnie,  Maryland 
21061,  U.S.A. 
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&  SUNDAYS  NEWS 

I  NEW  TO«K-$  MCTUM  NfWS^AMt  • 


kt  News  Poll: 


ROCKY.  BUCKLEY 

ouTiN 


Lowenstein  Loses,  Bella  Wins 


NOVEMBER  2  NOVEMBER  4 

a  THE  NEWS 

*  V  -  NEW  YORK  S  PICTURE  NEWSPAPER 

NewYbrk’s  Numberl  Bestseller 


S  i  DAILY  S  NEWS  lO^ 

NIW  TOtK  S  PICTuai  NEWSPAPER  •  1 _ 

Tf  S  R0CKY~ 
AND  BUCKLEY 

Gov  Landslides  to  4th  Term 


N 

_ L 

Barkley  Leads,  Race  Is  Close 


OCTOBER  25 


OCTOBER  29 


DAILY  a  NEWS  m 

L__ J  HEW  YORK'S  nCTURE  NCWSRAKRR  1  I 


2d  News  Poll: 


ROCKY  GIUNS; 
BUCKLEY  LEADS 


. . .  And  They  Came  Out  riqhnnq 


THE  HONOR  ROLL 


Four  in  Hall  of  Fame 

Four  more  men  who  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  history 
of  journalism  in  the  state  and 
the  nation  during  their  life¬ 
times  have  been  named  to  the 
Tennessee  Newspaper  Hall  of 
Fame. 

They  are: 

— Guy  Easterly,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  LaFollette 
Press  and  publisher  of  the  Ad¬ 
vance-Sentinel,  Jellico. 

— James  I.  Finney  Sr.,  editor 
and  publi.sher  of  the  Daily  Her¬ 
ald,  Columbia. 

— Grantland  Rice,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
in  the  early  1900s  who  went  on 
to  become  an  internationally 
famous  columnist. 

— Albert  Roberts,  editor  of 
the  Nashville  American  and  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Southern  Lumber¬ 
man. 

The  selections  were  made  by 
a  committee  of  past  presidents 
of  the  Tennesse  Press  Associ¬ 
ation.  Portraits  of  the  new  hon- 
orees  will  be  hung  alongside 
the  original  10  honorees  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame  located  in  the 
University  of  Tennessee’s  Com¬ 
munications  Building  cn  the 
Knoxville  campus. 

The  Tennessee  Newspaper 
Hall  of  Fame  is  a  joint  project 
of  the  Tennessee  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  University  of 
Tennessee’s  College  of  Commu¬ 
nications.  It  was  created  in 
1969. 

Selections  are  made  by  a 
secret  committee  of  TPA  past 
presidents  from  nominations 
submitted  by  members  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  No  more 
than  four  persons  may  be  se¬ 
lected  biennially. 

All  nominees  must  have  been 
newspaper  journalists,  distinc¬ 
tively  identified  with  Ten¬ 
nessee.  All  must  have  been 


dead  five  or  more  years.  Per¬ 
sons  nominated  but  not  selected 
automatically  remain  in  com- 
})etition  for  future  consider¬ 
ation. 

*  *  * 

Sylvia  Porter,  financial 
columnist,  has  been  selected  by 
the  Women’s  Action  Committee 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York  to  receive  the  club’s  1970 
“No.  1  Gal  in  Communications” 
Award.  The  honor  will  be  be¬ 
stowed  at  a  luncheon  at  the  club 
Friday,  November  20.  Sylvia 
Porter’s  column  appears  in  the 
New  York  Post  and  350  news¬ 
papers  served  by  the  Publishers- 
Hall  Syndicate. 


NORMAN  W.  TISCHER.  circula¬ 
tion  director  ol  the  Muncie  (Ind.) 
Star  and  Press,  received  the 
Frank  Thayer  award  at  the  17th 
annual  circulation/Seminar  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Director 
at  Muncie  for  13  years,  Tischer 
formerly  served  in  a  similar  ca¬ 
pacity  tor  the  Rock  Island  (III.) 
Argus  and  the  Chicago  Times. 
He  was  cited  for  his  program 
honoring  newspaperboys  tor  serv¬ 
ice;  for  his  scholarship  program 
for  them;  and  for  helping  the 
boys  find  jobs. 


Two  Portland  Oregonian  re¬ 
porters  are  winners  of  the 
fourth  annual  Atomic  Industri¬ 
al  Forum  mass-media  award  for 
“significant  contributions  to  the 
public  understanding  of  atomic 
energy.”  Sharing  this  year’s  $1,- 
000  media  prize  are  Harold 
Hughes  and  W'ayne  Thompson, 
collaborators  on  a  25,000-word 
assessment  of  nuclear  power 
and  the  environment,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Oregonian  Forum 
Section  of  Sunday,  July  12. 

*  *  * 

A  Theodore  Wolff  prize  has 
been  awarded  to  Gitta  Bauer 
for  her  articles  “The  Black 
Woman  in  a  W’hite  World”. 
Mrs.  Bauer,  a  New  York  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Springer  For¬ 
eign  News  Service,  lived  in 
Harlem  for  several  months  to 
gain  the  experience  on  which 
her  articles  were  based.  They 
appeared  in  Welt  am  Sonntag, 
a  Sunday  newspaper  in  West 
Germany. 

ih:  ttt  itt 

Truman  Stacey,  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Lake  Charles  (La.) 
American  Press,  has  been  made 
a  Knight  of  St.  Gregory  by 
Pope  Paul  VI.  Stacey,  who  has 
been  editor  of  the  Lake  Charles 
afternoon  daily  since  1961,  is 
active  in  the  Knights  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Serra  Club  and  the  Nation¬ 
al  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews. 

♦  *  * 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  Home 
Section,  edited  by  William  J. 
Manly,  has  won  the  first  place 
Jim  Chandler  memorial  award 
for  outstanding  performance  in 
real  estate  journalism,  in  com¬ 
petition  sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Home 
Builders. 


PATRICK  YOUNG,  33.  a  staff 
writer  for  the  National  Observer, 
is  a  1970  recipient  of  a  Howard 
W.  Blakeslee  Award  of  the 
American  Heart  Association  for 
his  article  explaining  a  surgical 
procedure  which  relieves  severe 
coronary  cases. 


ROBERT  POPA  of  the  Detroit 
News  won  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Independent  Insurers 
Public  Service  Award  for  report¬ 
ing  of  Insurance  matters.  It  is 
the  first  time  a  Michigan  news¬ 
paperman  has  won  the  award. 
Popa,  39,  has  been  with  the  News 
for  14  years. 


U-Florida  students 
may  tailor  program 

The  University  of  Florida’s 
College  of  Journalism  and  Com¬ 
munications  is  striving  for  less 
rigidity  in  its  academic  pro¬ 
gram. 

Dean  John  Paul  Jones  reports 
the  college  is  aiming  at  letting 
the  student  have  more  freedom 
in  the  selection  of  electives  he 
can  take,  and  “to  allow  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  tailor  his  own  pro¬ 
gram.” 

The  dean  said  that  since  the 
college  has  become  so  large — 
from  150  students  in  1955  to 
871  this  fall — departments  have 
been  created  to  aid  in  keeping 
the  college  personalized. 

The  creation  of  the  four  units 
was  approved  recently  by  Allan 
Tucker,  vice  chancellor  for 
academic  affairs  for  the  State 
University  System.  The  depart¬ 
ments  are  journalism,  broadcas¬ 
ting,  advertising  and  public 
relations. 

Full  Dow  Jones  wire 
for  radio  and  tv 

Dow  Jones  &  Company  has 
announced  that,  beginning  in 
1971,  it  will  offer  to  I'adio  and 
television  stations  its  nation¬ 
wide  business  and  financial 
news  service,  the  Dow  Jones 
News  Service. 

VV’illiam  F.  Kerby,  president, 
said  the  company  will  discontin¬ 
ue,  early  in  1971,  its  special 
news  service  for  broadcasters, 
Dow  Jones  Business  Newscasts. 

The  Dow  Jones  News  Service 
is  served  by  the  same  reporting 
staff  that  gathers  news  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 


GET  MORE  OUT  OF  YOUR 

TYPESETTING  COMPUTER  with 

<VISTATYPE  185  Remote  Processing  Systems 
connect  the  typesetting  computer  to  other  towns. 
Two  or  more  newspapers  in  different  towns  can  be 
produced  from  one  computer,  -an  excellent  way 
BIH  to  extend  computer  typesetting  to  several  smaller 
newspapers  in  a  chain.  Also  ideal  for  backup. 
VISTATYPE  High  Speed  Tape  Readers,  Punches, 
and  Processing  Systems  are  plug  for  plug  compat- 
ibie  with  I BM  1 1 30,  PDP-8,  and  T al  Star  computers. 

I  VISTATYPE  CORPORA  TION 

5  1226  EAST  POMONA  STREET 

SANTA  ANA,  CALIFORNIA  92707  (714)  547-0007 
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Family  Weekly 


Is  Privileged  to  Serve 

253  Influential  Newspapers 

With  More  than  7,800,000  Circulation 


THE  FASTEST-GROWING  ROTOGRAVURE  NEWSPAPER  MAGAZINE  IN  AMERICA 


97  Papers  in  SNPA  Territory 


ALABAMA:  Anniston  Star,  Decatur  Daily,  Dothan  Eagle,  Florence- 
Sheffield-Tuscumbia-Muscle  Shoals  Times  &  Tri-Cities  Daily, 
Gadsden  Times,  Opelika-Auburn  News,  Tuscaloosa-Northport 
News  —  ARKANSAS:  El  Dorado  News,  Fort  Smith  Southwest 
Times-Record,  Hot  Springs  Sentinel-Record,  Jonesboro  Sun, 
Arkansas  Democrat,  Pine  Bluff  Commercial  —  FLORIDA:  Clear¬ 
water  Sun,  Cocoa  Today,  Fort  Myers  News-Press,  Fort  Pierce 
News  Tribune,  Fort  Walton  Beach  Playround  News,  Gainesville 
Daily  Sun,  Key  West  Citizen,  Lake¬ 
land  Ledger,  Leesburg  Commercial, 

Ocala  Star-Banner,  Panama  City 
News-Herald,  Sarasota  Herald- 
Tribune  —  GEORGIA:  Albany 
Herald,  Athens  Banner  Herald 
&  The  Daily  News,  Gainesville 
Daily  Times,  Rome  News- 
Tribune,  Savannah  News-Press  — 

KENTUCKY:  Bowling  Green  Park 
City  Daily  News,  Owensboro  Messenger 
&  Inquirer  —  LOUISIANA:  Alexandria- 
Pineville  Town  Talk,  Bogalusa  Daily  News, 

Lafayette  Daily  Adveriser,  Lake  Charles  American 
Press  —  MARYLAND:  Cumberland  Times,  Salisbury 
Times  —  MISSISSIPPI:  Biloxi-Gulfport  Daily  Herald,  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Commercial  Dispatch,  Greenville  Delta  Democrat-Times, 
Meridian  Star,  Natchez  Democrat,  Pascagoula-Moss  Point 
Mississippi  Press  Register,  Tupelo  Journal,  Vicksburg  Post  — 
NORTH  CAROLINA:  Concord  Tribune,  Durham  Herald,  Elizabeth 


City  Advance,  Fayetteville  Observer,  Gastonia  Gazette,  Goldsboro 
News-Argus,  Greenville  Daily  Reflector,  High  Point  Enterprise, 
Salisbury-Spencer  East  Spencer  Post,  Wilmington  Star  News  — 
OKLAHOMA:  Bartlesville  Examiner-Enterprise,  Oklahoma  City 
Journal  —  SOUTH  CAROLINA:  Charleston  News  &  Courier, 
Spartanburg  Herald-Journal  —  TENNESSEE:  Bristol  Herald- 
Courier,  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press,  Clarksville  Leaf  Chron¬ 
icle,  Jackson  Sun,  Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle,  Kingsport 

Times-News,  The  Morristown 
Citizen-Tribune  —  TEXAS:  Austin 
American  Statesman,  Baytown 
Sun,  Corpus  Christi  Caller- 
Times,  Denton  Record-Chronicle, 
Fort  Worth  Press,  Freeport-Clute- 
Lake  Jackson  Brazosport  Facts, 
Galveston  News,  Kilgore  News 
Herald,  Lufkin  News,  Midland 
Reporter-Telegram,  Plainview 
Herald,  Port  Arthur  News, 
Brownsville  Herald,  Harlingen 
Valley  Star,  McAllen  Valley 
Monitor,  San  Antonio  Express-News, 
Texarkana  Gazette,  Texas  City  Sun,  Tyler  Courier- 
Times-Telegraph,  Waco  Tribune-Herald  —  VIRGINIA:  Charlottes¬ 
ville  Progress,  Danville  Register,  Petersburg  Progress- Index, 
Staunton  News-Leader,  Suffolk  News-Herald  —  WEST  VIRGINIA: 
Beckley  Post-Herald  &  Raleigh  Register,  Bluefield  Daily  Telegraph, 
Logan  Banner,  Morgantown  Dominion-Post,  Parkersburg  News. 


Family  Weekly's  high  quality  editorial  features  and  promotional  aids  win  and  hold  more  circulation  and  advertising 
for  newspapers.  Selective,  in-home  coverage  of  Family  Weekly  papers  produces  outstanding  results  for  advertisers. 


If  you'd  like  to  know  more  about  colorful,  popular  Family  Weekly  and  its  powerful  subscribing  newspapers  in  the  253  above- 
average  purchasing  power  markets  where  it  circulates  in  depth  every  week,  write  Morton  Frank,  Publisher,  at  641  Lexington 

Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022,  or  phone  him  at  (212)  935-5256  - or  Robert  D.  Carney,  Vice-Pres.  (404)  636-5258  or  Lee  Ellis, 

Vice  Pres.  (213)  833-8632  or  Robert  H.  Marriott  (216)  492-3110  or  Thomas  H.  O'Neil  (914)  723-6904. 


CIRCULATION 

Papers  cited 
for  carrier 
promotions 

First  place  plaque  winners 
for  International  Newspaper- 
boy  Day  promotion  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Hickey- 
Mitchell  Company,  St.  Louis, 
sponsors  of  the  contest. 

The  winners  of  the  catego¬ 
ries  were : 

10,000  or  under  circulation — 
Glasgow  (KY.)  Daily  Times. 

10,001  to  20,000 — Coffeyville 
(Kans.)  Journal. 

20,001  to  50,000— Pittsfield 
(Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle. 

50,001  to  100,000— Wood- 
bridge  (N.J.)  News  Tribune. 

Over  100,000 — Halifax  (Nova 
Scotia)  Chronicle-Herald  and 
Mail-Star. 

Best  use  of  color — Sajita 
Maria  (Calif.)  Times 

Exceptional  “at  large” — 
Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune- 
Star. 

Theme  of  the  promotion  this 
year  was  “Local  Boy  Makes 
Ckmd”. 

The  Glasgow  Daily  Times 
produced  a  32-page  section 
about  its  newspaperboys  with  a 
color  photo  of  the  carrier  of  the 
year  on  the  cover.  Clyde  T. 
Harlow  is  circulation  manager. 

The  Coffeyville  Journal 
(Myron  L.  Fahler,  CM)  pro¬ 
moted  a  carrier-salesman  rec¬ 
ognition  contest  for  Newspa- 
perboy  Day. 

The  Berkshire  Eagle  ran  a 
localized  version  of  the  theme 
advertisement  showing  a  carri¬ 
er-boy  as  a  baby  in  a  stroller 
with  his  older  brother,  then  a 
carrierboy.  Next  to  this  photo 
was  one  of  the  carrierboy  as  he 
appears  today.  The  boys  are 
sons  of  circulation  manager 
Joseph  E.  Cancilla. 


A  10-page  tabloid  supplement 
and  two  full-page  advertise¬ 
ments  won  the  award  for  the 
News  Tribune  and  circulation 
director  L.  Scott  Olsen.  The 
supplement  featured  Patrick 
Gainey,  “carrier  of  the  year.” 

A  6-day  campaign  by  the 
Chronicle-Herald  and  the  Mail- 
Star  included  10  advertise¬ 
ments  picturing  a  carrier  boy 
and  what  he  thought  of  his 
route  experience  and  his  plans 
for  the  future.  As  a  follow-up, 
the  newspaper  published  a  dou¬ 
ble-spread  on  21  famous  Nova 
Scotians  who  had  “made  good.” 
Frank  1.  Huelin  is  circulation 
manager  of  the  Halifax  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Santa  Maria  Times  pub¬ 
lished  six  advertisements  in 
full  color,  one  each  day.  Each 
pictured  a  different  carrierboy 
with  a  community  leader, 
judge,  banker,  automobile  deal¬ 
er,  mayor,  school  principal,  res¬ 
taurateur — all  former  carrier- 
boys.  Circulation  manager  is 
Joseph  Boessenecker. 

The  Terre  Haute  Tribune- 
Star  had  a  two-page  spread  in 
rotogravure  featuring  activities 
of  a  newspaperboy.  Tribune- 
Star  circulation  director  is 
John  Melosch. 

The  judges  for  this  year’s 
contest  were:  Thomas  Birken- 
meier,  creative  director,  Stolz 
Advertising;  Walter  I.  Evans, 
circulation  director,  Sf.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat;  and  Donald 
Kiem,  copy  chief,  George/ Savan 
Advertising,  all  of  St.  Louis. 

This  is  the  10th  year  of  the 
contest,  in  which  more  than  400 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  promoted  International 
Newspaperboy  Day. 

• 

Essay  on  the  Azores 

Phoenix-Times  Newspapers 
at  Bristol,  R.  I.  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  photo  essay  supplement 
about  the  Azores  Islands,  Pub¬ 
lisher  R.  S.  Bosworth  Jr.  said 
there  was  no  commercial  spon¬ 
sorship — ^“and  no  inducements 
by  travel  interests.”  The  Azores 
“I  are  the  ancestral  home  of  many 
of  the  papers’  readers. 


Price  increase  story 
tells  carrier  benefit 

The  Daily  Oklahoman  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  coupled  its  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  subscription 
price  increase  on  page  one  with 
a  story  on  an  inside  page  head¬ 
ed,  “Paper’s  Carriers  Get  In¬ 
come  Boost.” 

Helge  Holm,  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  said  this  week,  “so  far 
the  price  increase  has  been 
tremendously  successful.” 

The  carrier  home-delivery 
price  was  boosted  from  to 
40y  a  week,  with  no  change  in 
prices  of  the  Sunday  Oklaho¬ 
man  (25<‘)  or  Oklahoma  City 
Times  (30<‘  a  week).  Combined 
cost  for  home-delivery  of  all 
three  papers  is  now  95^  a  week. 

The  story  said  4,500  carrier 
boys  “need  this  adjustment  in 
their  income.”  They  will  receive 
“a  generous  portion”  of  the 
raise. 

• 

30%  for  carriers 

St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
Evening  Independent  increased 
their  home  delivery  prices  10^ 
a  week — the  morning-Sunday 
Times  from  15(  to  85^  and  the 
weekday  issues  from  50^  to  60(‘, 
with  single  copy  prices  remain¬ 
ing  at  lOt*  and  25^*.  The  news¬ 
papers  said  30%  of  the  increase 
w'ill  go  directly  to  carriers  or 
local  distributors. 

• 

New  ‘voluntary’  paper 

Launching  of  a  new'  weekly, 
the  Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  Sun,  is 
announced  by  George  R.  Kane 
and  Joseph  C.  Houghteling  of 
the  Houghteling  Newspaper 
group.  The  Sun  is  being  deliv¬ 
ered  to  13,000  homes  on  a  vol¬ 
untary  pay  basis. 

• 

S24  for  reporters 

A  23-month  contract  increas¬ 
ing  the  reporter  top  minimum 
by  $24  has  been  negotiated  by 
the  Newspaper  Guild  with  the 
Sioux  City  (low'a)  Journal. 
The  top  will  go  to  $186.75  in 
February  1972. 


McGarity  becomes  CM 
for  Columbus  papers 

James  W.  McGarity,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  Columbus 
(O.)  Citizen- Journal,  since 
June,  1969,  has  taken  on  the 
additional  duties  of  circulation 
manager  of  the  Columbus 
Dispatch.  The  Dispatch  Print¬ 
ing  Co.  is  agent  for  both  news¬ 
papers. 

McGarity  and  John  Haas, 
who  has  been  promoted  from 
division  manager  to  city  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the 
Dispatch,  report  to  Albert  Git- 
trich.  Dispatch  circulation  di¬ 
rector.  Dudley  Geren,  former 
city  circulation  manager,  has 
retired. 

• 

No.  1  source  of  news 

The  Michigan  voter  received 
most  of  his  information  about 
the  1970  election  campaign 
from  newspapers.  A  poll  of 
registered  voters  by  the  Lan¬ 
sing  Bureau  of  the  Jackson  Cit¬ 
izen  Patriot  included  the  ques¬ 
tion:  “Where  do  you  get  most 
of  your  information  about  the 
election  campaign?”  Newspa¬ 
pers  were  listed  in  43.5  percent 
of  the  responses;  television  in 
35.2  percent;  radio  in  10.7  per¬ 
cent.  All  three  media  were 
listed  by  10.6  percent  of  the 
respondents. 

• 

Elected  to  C-H  board 

Darwin  E.  Smith,  president 
of  Kimberly-Clark  Corp.,  one  of 
the  world’s  largest  paper  com¬ 
panies,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Cutler-Hammer  Inc.  board  of 
directors.  He  fills  the  vacancy 
which  resulted  from  the  death 
in  May  of  Randolph  B.  Mar- 
ston,  an  associate  of  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  family. 

Up  to  70^  a  week 

Carrier  boys  will  receive  30% 
of  the  10-cent  increase  (fi’om 
OOt*  to  70<‘  a  week)  in  the  home- 
delivery  price  of  the  Chillicothe 
(O.)  Gazette,  publisher  Robert 
E.  Schaefer  announced.  The 
single  copy  price  was  raised 
from  10<‘  to  15^. 


NEOLANGITE  ‘SUPER  D’ 
one  piece  blanket 

for  newspaper  letterpress  rotaries 
Distributor  for  U.S.A. 

RUSSELL  J.  BRYANT  CO. 

1206  Manor  Road.  Havertown,  Pa.,  19083.  Telephone:  (215)  449  1280 
Sole  Manufacturers: 

CORK  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  LIMITED 
South  Chingford,  London,  E.4.  England. 


Monday  to  Saturday 

The  Monday  Morning  Mail, 
horn  20  years  ago  as  a  twin  to 
the  Post  at  Loves  Park,  Ill., 
has  been  renamed  the  Mail  and 
rescheduled  for  Saturday. 


78c  for  weekly  HD 

The  price  of  the  Concord  (N. 
H.)  Monitor  was  increased  from 
10  to  15  cents,  with  home  deliv¬ 
eries  boosted  to  13  cents  a  copy 
or  78  cents  a  week. 
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The  new  automated  production 
building  forThe  Houston  Chronicle! 


Two  new  nine-unit  Goss  Mark  II  Headliner 
presses  (two  more  to  come)  each  rated  at 
70.000  copies  per  hour,  are  typical  of  the 
modern,  high-speed  equipment  in  the  new 
Chronicle  Building 


The  first  phase  of  an  extensive  remodeling  program 
has  been  completed  by  The  Houston  Chronicle.  The 
Chronicle  now  has  automated  production  facilities 
which  are  among  the  finest  anywhere. 

The  original  Chronicle  Building,  adjacent  to  the  new 
production  facility,  is  being  completely  renovated.  It 
houses  the  editorial,  business,  and  administrative 
offices.  These  new  facilities  will  allow  The  Houston 
Chronicle  to  continue  as  the  leading  evening 
newspaper  in  advertising  in  the  US  and  Canada, 
second  in  classified  advertising,  and  third  in  percent 
of  circulation  gain  in  the  past  ten  years. 

The  leading  evening  newspaper  in  the  world  in  advertising  linage. 

THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

Represented  nationally  by  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker.  Member  Newspaper  I. 


I 


recognize 
a  Realtor 
with  a 
capital  R. 


There’s  nothing  to  it.  When  you  write  the 
term  Realtor*,  just  remember  to  spell  it  with 
a  capital  R.  That’s  the  recognition  a  Realtor 
requests,  and  he’ll  appreciate  it,  with  a  capital  A. 

A  Realtor  has  pride  in  his  title.  It’s 
registered  as  a  service  mark  in  the  U.S.  Patent 
Office.  And  it  sets  him  apart  as  the  professional 
in  real  estate  who  subscribes  to  a  strict  Code  of 
Ethics  as  a  member  of  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards.  | 

So  please  remember  the  capital  R.  Your 
Realtor  will  be  grateful,  with  a  capital  G. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  REAL  ESTATE  BOARDS 

1300  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


. KI)I1'«)RIAL  WORKSHOP . 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

When  Experts  Fall  Out — H 

The  editors  of  the  new  American  Heritage  Dictionary 
were  not  above  letting  their  own  biases  show  through  on 
occasion  in  the  way  they  stated  the  opinions  of  the  Usage 
Panel  that  was  formed  to  give  judgments  on  disputed 
points. 

Alibi  in  the  sense  of  excuse,  for  example,  is  described 
in  a  usage  note  as  “acceptable  in  writing  to  41  per  cent 
of  the  Usage  Panel.”  This  leaves  a  positive  impression 
until  the  reader  reflects  that  the  usage  must  have  been 
rejected  by  59  per  cent,  an  eminently  respectable  majority. 

If  the  editors  had  said  “acceptable  in  writing  to  only  41 
per  cent”  the  tone  would  have  been  truer.  The  expression 
senior  citizen,  likewise,  is  described  as  “acceptable  to  47 
per  cent”;  not,  you  will  notice,  “acceptable  to  only  47 
per  cent,”  nor  “unacceptable  to  53  per  cent.”  All  of  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  noun  (rather  than  all  alone:  all  the  apples), 
by  contrast,  is  evenhandedly  described  as  “acceptable  to 
only  39  per  cent”  (emphasis  supplied). 

Thus  perhaps  the  system  used  by  the  Merriam-Webster 
dictionaries  (including  Webster  III),  which  consi.sts  of 
basing  judgments  on  an  extremely  wide  range  of  exam¬ 
ples,  is  probably  .sounder.  Webster’s  mistake  lay  not  in 
i>asing  its  judgments  of  standard  usage  on  what  its  edi¬ 
tors  observed  to  l)e  prevalent  among  educated  people,  but 
rather  in  failing  to  wai-n  the  reader  that  certain  usages 
are  nevertheless  widely  criticized.  It  gave  such  warn¬ 
ings  in  only  a  few  instances,  and  thus  was  castigated  for 
what  its  critics  chose  to  regard  as  corruption  of  the  lan¬ 
guage. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  American  Heritage 
Dictionary  is  of  the  so-called  desk  or  collegiate  size,  and 
thus  is  not  to  be  compared  in  scope  with  Random  House 
or  Webster  III,  both  hefty  volumes  that  are  advertised  as 
“unabridged.”  (Neither,  comes  close  to  being  unabridged 
in  the  sense  of  being  all-inclusive,  and  what  el.se  does 
“unabridged”  mean?) 

The  American  Heritage  Dictionary  contains  155,000 
words  (as  against  450,000  in  Webster  III  and  260,000  in 
Random  House),  and  its  physical  dimensions  are  SVzx- 
11x2%  inches,  larger  than  any  other  desk  dictionary. 

It  has  done  away  with  the  appendixes  we  have  come  to 
expect  from  desk  dictionaries,  and  in  this  department  of¬ 
fers  only  a  scholarly  discussion  of  “Indo-European  and 
the  Indo-Europeans,”  whose  usefulness  to  the  general 
reader  may  be  questioned.  There  are  no  separate  lists 
of  abbreviations,  nor  of  geographical  or  biographical  en¬ 
tries,  for  these  have  been  incorporated  into  the  body  of 
the  book,  which  may  be  counted  a  gain  in  convenience. 

The  list  of  colleges  and  universities  that  is  a  standard 
feature  of  desk  dictionaries  may  be  missed  by  some  users, 
and  so  may  such  things  as  a  list  of  given  names  and  their 
meanings,  a  dictionary  of  rhymes,  and  a  manual  of  style. 
Unlike  any  other  dictionary  I  know  of,  this  one  takes 
up  grammatical  points  (split  infinitive,  preposition  at 
end  of  sentence)  in  the  lexicon  under  those  headings. 

One  of  the  first  questions  usually  asked  about  a  new 
dictionary  is  whether  it  contains  indecent  words,  and 
specifically  what  Dwight  Macdonald  (in  reviewing  Web¬ 
ster  III)  called  “perhaps  the  most  important  one.”  That 
one  is  in  the  book,  with  the  others,  and  to  my  knowledge 
this  is  the  first  American  general  dictionan,'  to  include 
it.  There  is  no  reason  besides  prudery  to  exclude  any  such 
word  from  a  dictionary.  Still,  what  were  regarded  until 
recently  as  unacceptable  vulgarities  and  obscenities  are 
now  so  common  in  novels,  plays,  and  the  underground  and 
college  press  that  the  editors  of  American  Heritage  did 
not  need  to  summon  any  great  courage  to  include  them, 
and  specifically  the  most  important  one,  at  this  time. 

(The  seco^id  of  two  columns  on  the  American  Heritage 

Dictionary,  adapted  by  permission  from  a  review  that 

first  appeared  in  Seminar.^ 

. . . No.  412 . 
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...we  often  wonder  what 
the  other  two  are  doing. 


(that’s  t> 
readership!) 


The  active 
read  The  News. 

After  all...The  News^^fei 
isBuffdo. 

(that’s  leadership!)  ^  I 

Buffalo  W 

Evening  ^ 


News 

Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith. 


Steinberg’s  new  book 
examines  mass  media 

“The  Communicative  Arts”  is 
appropriately  sub-titled  “an  in¬ 
troduction  to  mass  media.”  For 
what  Charles  S.  Steinberg,  the 
author,  has  set  out  to  accom¬ 
plish  is  to  encompass  the 
whole,  broad  spectrum  of  mass 
communications  —  an  effort 
heretofore  accomplished  only  in 
“readers”  and  anthologies  such 
as  Dr.  Steinberg’s  owm  previous 
volume,  “Mass  Media  and  Com¬ 
munications.” 

Dr.  Steinberg,  who  is  vice- 
president  of  the  CBS  Tele¬ 
vision  Network  and  a  former 
academician,  has  written  a  suc¬ 
cinct  critical  history  of  each  of 
the  media  of  mass  communica¬ 
tions. 

At  the  outset,  Dr.  Steinberg 
puts  contemporary  mass  media 
in  perspective  by  a  description 
of  how  media  and  society  in¬ 
teract,  how  man  first  learned  to 
communicate  and,  thereby,  be¬ 
came  human.  Against  this 
background,  the  author  then 
considers  the  process  of  com¬ 
munication  iteslf. 

There  is  a  consideration  of 


the  impact  of  mass  media  on 
public  opinion,  the  use  of  media 
as  propaganda  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  and  assets  of  such  media- 
related  areas  as  advertising 
and  public  relations. 

Finally,  the  book  confronts 
issues  which  are  critically  rele¬ 
vant  today  in  its  consideration 
of  the  impact  of  the  media  of 
communication  on  society  and 
in  an  evaluation  of  responsibili¬ 
ty  in  mass  communications.  One 
conclusion  is  that  mass  commu¬ 
nications  media,  such  as  the 
press,  in  order  to  serve  society, 
must  continue  to  enjoy  the 
freedoms  given  to  it  by  the 
First  Amendment. 


SDX  in  Colorado 
first  time  in  51  years 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalistic  society,  initiated  its 
208th  chapter  on  the  Colorado 
State  University  campus  re¬ 
cently.  51  student  journalists 
and  one  faculty  member  com¬ 
prise  the  new  chapter.  The  first 
college  chapter  in  Colorado  to 
be  accepted  into  the  society  in 
51  years. 


FIRST  LUNAR  NEWSPAPER  is  the  inscription  under  the  miniature 
front  page  of  the  Biloxi-Gulfport  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald,  which  orbi¬ 
ted  the  moon  with  Apollo  13  astronaut  Fred  Haise  April  11-17, 
1970.  Haise,  a  former  Herald  reporter,  presents  the  plaque  to  the 
editor,  Cosman  Eisndrath. 


Today  there  are  more  changes  taking 
place  than  at  any  other  time  in  railroad 
history:  land  bridges,  containerization, 
piggyback,  passenger  train  innovations, 
special  carrier  equipment,  mergers,  diver¬ 
sification.  Naturally,  Seaboard  Coast  Line 
is  right  in  the  thick  of  what's  happen¬ 
ing.  We're  on  the  move  and  whenever 


you'd  like  to  know  what's  happening 
involving  our  railroad  contact:  Donald 
T.  Martin,  Assistant  Vice  President  and 
Director  of  Public  Relations, 

Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad,  i 
Jacksonville,  Florida  32202. 


SEABOARD 
COAST  LINE 
RAILROAD 
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Thousands  of  our  phototypesetters  are  out  there  earning  their  claim  to  fame 
in  composing  rooms  all  over  the  world. 

What  makes  our  composers  famous?  Things  like  quality,  efficiency,  flexibility, 
economy  and  high  productivity. 

If  you  need  speed,  our  2961  HS  and  4962  HS  Models  operate  at  up  to  60  lines 
per  minute.  Flexibility?  The  2961  TL,  2971  TL  and  4961  TL  Twin  Lens  models 
give  you  5  to  24  point  type  and  mixing  capability  of  up  to  4  type  faces  without 
changing  font  strips.  For  display,  the  7200  and  7200  H  offer  14  to  120  point  type 
and  an  optional  line  measure  indicator  and  counter.  Want  economy?  It’s  a 
prime  feature  in  all  our  machines  . . .  and  our  2970  is  still  the  champion  in  the 
low-price  field  at  $4,500,  including  spare  parts. 

Write  or  call  us  for  a  demonstration  of  our  phototypesetters  . . .  the  famous 
composers  that  can  create  the  sound  of  profit  in  your  composing  room. 


COmpUgi^CIphic  corporation 


DEPT.  EP  1170  INDUSTRIAL  WAY,  WILMINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  01887,  (617)  944-6555 


Admit  women  to  press  club? 
men  havenH  said  last  word 


A  proposal  to  admit  women 
to  membership  in  the  all-male 
National  Press  Club  was  re¬ 
jected  in  a  referendum  vote  of 
the  active  meml)ers  hut  it  will 
come  up  again  at  the  annual 
membership  meeting  in  Janu¬ 
ary. 

The  results  of  a  mail  ballot, 
which  was  authorized  by  the 
club’s  board  of  governors,  were 
announced  October  28  by  Don¬ 
ald  Larrabee,  chairman  of  the 
board,  at  a  televised  news  con¬ 
ference.  He  made  it  clear  that 
he  favored  admission  of  women 
and  that  the  movement  was  not 
dead. 

The  number  of  active  mem¬ 
bers,  as  of  October  23,  was  1,- 
063.  Under  the  club’s  constitu¬ 
tion  a  two-thirds  majority  is 
necessary  for  approval  of  a 
constitutional  change.  There¬ 
fore,  709  affirmative  votes  were 
needed  to  admit  women  to 
membership  in  the  62-year-old 
club,  occupying  quarters  in  the 
13-story  National  Press  Build- 
ing. 

A  special  election  committee, 
which  counted  the  ballots,  re¬ 


ported  that  769  valid  ballots 
were  received.  The  v-ote  was 
522  in  favor  of  letting  in 
<iualified  women  members  and 
243  against.  The  vote  was  thus 
187  short  of  the  necessary  two- 
third  maiority.  (E&P,  October 
31). 

Two  propositions  were  on  the 
ballot  submitted  to  the  active 
members.  One  was  to  change 
the  constitution  by  eliminating 
the  word  “men”  from  the 
provision  fixing  qualifications 
for  membership.  This  was  the 
one  that  failed  of  adoption. 

The  second  would  have  em¬ 
powered  the  board  of  governors 
to  designate  special  facilities 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  women 
members  and  their  female 
friends  but  reserve  the  tap 
room,  card  room  “and  such  oth¬ 
er  facilities  as  the  board  may 
designate”  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  male  members  and  their 
male  guests.  Since  the  first  pro¬ 
posal  failed,  the  second  became 
moot,  although  373  votes  were 
cast  for  it  and  368  against. 

Even  while  Larrabee  was 
making  the  announcement  a  pe- 


in  toucan*  the  X  is  small,  but... 


Teletype 

because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trade¬ 
mark  identifying  Teletype  Corporation 
products— and  used  correctly  only  as  an 
adjective,  as  in;  "Send  it  on  the  Teletype 
terminal."  It  is  never  used  as  a  noun  or 
verb,  as  in;  "Send  it  on  the  Teletype,"  or 
"Teletype  it.” 


it’s  always  a  cap... 


tition  was  being  circulated  to 
bring  up  the  proposal  to  admit 
women  at  the  annual  meeting. 
Advocates  of  converting  the 
club  into  a  “coeducational”  in¬ 
stitution  are  predicting  success. 

Vernon  Louviere  of  Nation’s 
Bitshiess,  who  is  vicepresident 
of  the  club  and  is  on  the  escala¬ 
tor  to  become  the  next  pres¬ 
ident,  is  an  opponent  of  letting 
the  women  in.  In  a  letter  to 
members  circulated  with  the 
mail  ballots,  he  said  that  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  amendment  would 
“severely  alter  if  not  destroy, 
the  character  of  this  62-year- 
old  institution.”  He  pointed  out 
that  “although  this  continues  to 
be  a  private  club  we  bend  every 
effort  to  accommodate  accred¬ 
ited  news  women  to  all  news 
generating  functions.” 

Robert  .4mes  Alden,  biogra¬ 
phy  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  secretary  of  the  club 
who  is  a  leading  advocate  on 
the  feminine  side,  sugge.sted  in 
a  letter  accompanying  the  bal¬ 
lots  that  if  the  amendment 
failed  and  the  equal  rights 
amendment  to  the  federal  con¬ 
stitution  was  adopted,  the  club 
might  be  faced  with  a  suit  in 
which  a  court  decision  in  favor 
of  women  was  “not  improba¬ 
ble.”  He  urged  the  members  to 
decide  the  issue  “while  the  de¬ 
cision-making  is  still  in  our 
hands.” 

Among  those  who  supported 
the  admission  proposal  was 
Charles  A.  Perlik,  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper 
Guild.  William  J.  Eaton,  a  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  Seics,  circulated  a  letter 
from  Perlik  in  which  he  said 
that  the  1970  convention  of  the 
AXG  had  discussed  the  press 
club's  “male-only  rule”  and  had 
called  for  “opening  press  club 
membership  in  all  cities  to 
qualified  newspapermen  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  sex.” 

The  Women’s  National  Press 
Club  remained  aloof  from  the 
campaign  to  get  women  into  the 
men’s  club.  There  was  talk  that 


the  women’s  club  might  be  in¬ 
vited  to  merge  with  the  men’s 
organization.  In  a  letter  to 
Michael  Hudoba,  president  of 
the  National  Press  Club,  Louise 
Hutchinson,  president  of  the 
Women’s  National  Press  Club, 
stated  that  the  merger  idea  had 
never  been  proposed  or  dis¬ 
cussed. 


Enquirer  stock 
sale  is  delayed 

The  E.  W.  Scripps  Co.,  which 
is  under  orders  in  a  consent 
decree  to  divest  itself  of  its 
60%  interest  in  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  Inc.,  has  been  given  a 
new  sale  deadline. 

U.  S.  District  Court  Judge 
David  S.  Porter  ordered  an  ex¬ 
tension  to  November  30,  1970, 
for  the  divestiture  The  order 
accompanied  a  stipulation,  or 
agreement  between  two  parties, 
signed  by  Bruce  Pearson,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Justice  attor¬ 
ney,  and  Richard  F.  Stevens, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  attorney  for 
the  E.  W.  Scripps  Co. 

The  court  order  is  in  con¬ 
nection  with  five  pending  suits 
by  minority  shareholders  to 
block  sale  to  the  Enquirer  of 
the  501,986  common  shares  of 
Enquirer  stock  owned  by 
Scripps  and  related  interests. 
The  proposed  sale  was  given 
overwhelming  approval  in  vot¬ 
ing  at  a  special  meeting  of 
Enquirer  shareholders  Octobei- 
23. 
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80.7%t  for  the  entire  state  No 
other  medium  achieves  this  blanket 
penetration.  Out-of-state  papers  com¬ 
bined  don't  come  close.  Make  this 
unique  one-state  market  yours.  Re¬ 
sults  are  guaranteed  by  $10,460* 
Income  per  household  in  primary 
market.  Benefit  from  single-rate 
plan — one  low  rate  for  all. 
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WANTED:  A  broad  wall  on  which 
to  hang  all  of  the  awards  Thomas 
L.  Ackerman  has  won  this  past 
year  for  the  Fremont  (O.)  News- 
Messenger  of  which  he  Is  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager.  They  In¬ 
clude  the  International  Want  Ad 
Week  award  from  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers. 

L  I  S  H  E  R  for  November  14,  1970 
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Internathnallv-Known  WILLIAMS  BROTHERS  is  now 


TERRIFIC 


Williams  Brothers,  world-wide  constructors, 
engineers  and  transporters  of  energy,  are  con¬ 
structing  terminal  facilities  at  the  new  Port  of 
Tulsa,  connecting  with  their  products  pipeline, 
largest  in  the  world.  John  Williams,  President 
of  the  diversified  Williams  Companies  says: 
“We’re  happy  that  our  headquarters  city  is 
America’s  newest  Inland  Port.  The  combination  of  lower  water  freight 
and  pipeline  connections  will  make  Tulsa  the  first  total-transportation 
city  in  the  mid-west.  We’re  proud  to  be  Tulsans  and  a  part  of  its  inevit¬ 
able  growth.’’  Our  newspapers  have  a  “pipeline”  to  more  sales  in  this 
rich,  booming  market.  Let  us  help  you  “take”  Terrific  TULSA.  Write, 
call  .... 


The  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 

MORNING/EVENING/SUNDAY 
Represented  by  BRANHAM  MOLONEY  COMPANY 


Two  Indapandant  and  Saparataly 
Ownad  Nawspapars 

Completely  Covering  and 
Serving  the  Magic  Empire 


BILLION 
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TAYLOR-MADE  NEWSSTANDS 


PROMOTION 


Identification  game 
adds  spice  to  party 


By  George  Wilt 

A  little  extra  spice  was  In  addition  to  Shrimp  and 
added  to  the  shrimp  at  this  Beer  parties  in  Atlanta,  Detroit 
year’s  New  Orleans  Times-  and  Chicago,  two  women’s 
Picayune  Shrimp  and  Beer  luncheons  were  hosted  by  the 
parties  hosted  by  Newhouse  New  Orleans  newspapers — one 
Newspapers.  in  Chicago  and  one  in  New 

In  addition  to  the  traditional  York, 
menu  of  shrimp,  beer  and  Dix-  In  total,  a  ton  and  a  half  of 
ieland  jazz,  the  800  advertiser  shrimp  was  personally  cooked 
and  agency  guests  were  treated  and  prepared  by  Lad  and  Les 
to  a  game  intended  to  increase  during  the  1970  parties,  enough 
the  recognition  value  of  other  to  fill  all  2,000  guests,  plus 
Newhouse  newspapers.  providing  each  with  a  package 

Table  place  mats  invited  the  to  take  home, 
guests  at  the  two  New  York  The  nine  New  York  prize 
parties  to  “drop  the  shrimp  for  winners  were:  Dave  Lansburg 
a  minute  and  join  in  the  fun.”  and  George  Rosenkranz,  J.  Wal- 
Each  place  mat  listed  all  15  ter  Thompson;  Nat  Rothstein, 
Newhouse  cities  and  newspa-  Ogilvy  &  Mather;  Harry  Led- 
pers.  Upon  arrival,  each  guest  ingham,  Needham,  &  Groh- 
was  presented  with  a  stack  of  mann;  Vin  Bochicchio,  Pills- 
cards,  each  card  carrying  the  bury;  Ken  Baumbusch,  John  F. 
name  of  one  of  the  newspapers,  Murray;  Gary  Morgan,  Ted 
but  not  all  of  them,  although  Bates;  Milton  Zeisler  and  Vin- 
each  guest  received  15  cards.  cent  McKenna,  Glyne-Maxon; 

Guests  were  told  to  wheel,  Oscar  Harris,  Bliss-Gruenwald ; 
deal,  swap  and  trade,  until  they  Henry  Katz,  Lennen  &  Newell; 
had  a  full  house — with  cards  Don  Dugan,  American  Tobacco; 
representing  all  15  newspa-  Bob  Storch,  Norman,  Ci’aig  & 
pers.  Needless  to  say,  one  or  Kummel;  A1  Carfo'-a,  Borden: 
two  newspaper  cards  were  in  A1  Freeman,  Lennen  &  Newell; 

exceedingly  short  supply.  In  Ed  Conkey,  Lever  Brothers; 

fact,  only  nine  cards  existed  at  Mark  Lemkin,  Carlly;  and  Car- 
each  of  the  two  parties  for  the  men  Meola,  BBDO. 

New  Orleans  newspapers. 

By  some  coincidence,  nine 
prizes  were  awarded  each 
evening. 

Co-hosts  for  the  26th  annual 
party  were  Roland  Ladreyt  and 
Lester  Key  from  the  Times- 
Picayune,  with  Ed  Russell, 
president;  Ted  Parmelee,  sales 

director;  and  members  of  the  promotion  manager,  the 
sales  and  marketing  staffs 
of  Metro-Suburbia,  Newhouse  pollution  is  everybody’s  prob- 
Newspapers. 


X\\\ 


on  thi-ee  New  York  channels  Tribune.  Featured  are  notable 
over  a  two-month  period  prior  quotations  by  Presidnts  of  the 
to  “Earth  Day.”  During  this  U.S.,  famous  statesmen  and 
period,  the  Daily  News  pub-  jurists,  on  the  need  of  a  free 
lished  a  series  of  articles  on  press  in  our  form  of  govern- 
pollution  and  pollution  control,  ment. 


AIR  TRAVEL— The  Cincin-  DOORS— A  f 

nati  Enquirer  has  relaesed  a  made  up  the  covt 
16-page  brochure  on  the  “Cin-  Tribune  and  T 
cinnati  Air  Travel  Market.”  In-  promotion  broci 
eluded  are  demogiaphics  on  bune’s  1971  Mid¬ 
households  that  fiy,  and  shows  ness  Review  and 
percentages  for  both  business  Chicago  Today’s 
AWARD — A  20-second  tele-  and  non-business  passengers,  to  be  published  J 
vision  commercial  produced  by  Breakdowns  are  show  for  fre-  Feature  content  i 
Avon  Productions  for  the  New  quent  air  travelers.  Domestic  the  sections  was 
York  News  won  a  silver  medal  and  foreign  airline  advertising  black-and-orange 
award  in  the  Public  Service  linage  is  shown  for  Cincinnati  • 

category  at  the  International  newspapers,  along  with  linage  ‘"Tljp  Wof  Poii 
Film  &  TV  Festival.  According  in  other  classifications.  Copies  .  , 

to  Joe  Coyne,  News’  circulation  are  available  from  the  national  **  ®  U-page  r( 
com-  advertising  department  of  the  xhe  Palm  Bea 
mercial  made  this  point  that  Enquirer,  or  offices  of  Bran-  published  a  12-pj 

ham-Moloney,  Inc.  tion  on  the  impa 

lem.  The  spot  appeared  72  times  *  +  *  nam  war  on  a 

BIRTHDAY— Detroit’s  Cobo  TJ®  special  sectii 
Hall,  site  of  the  NCAA  Indoor  Hornes  Hoi 

Track  Championships  for  the  ®^ 

past  six  years,  celebrated  is  advertising  in  it. 
tenth  birthday,  and  the  Detroit  ^ 

News  celebrated  by  publishing  IT"*  „ 
a  16-page  Sunday  News  supple-  ^®>"f  ” 
ment.  featuring  a  history  of  the  "'®"ths  on  the  pr. 
Hall  and  Arena,  and  a  special  ^ 
article  on  the  News-sponsored  ,  ^'^®  to  the 
Indoor  Track  Championships.  ^^J®  ® 
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PRESTIGE  APPEARANCE 
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Howto  makea 
movie 460 feet 
underwater. 


Last  year,  Humble  sent  1 5  geologists  in  a  mini 
submarine  to  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for 
a  firsthand  look  at  what’s  down  there.  Natural 
resources — oil,  for  instance — are  being  depleted 
on  land  and  we  constantly  look  for  new 
sources. 

Our  scientists  went  100  miles  offshore  and  as 
deep  as  460  feet  to  take  what  are  believed  to  be 
the  first  videotapes  ever  recorded — success¬ 
fully — from  a  submarine. 

This  experiment  showed  that  tiny  submersibles 
can  help  Humble  find  oil.  And  they  can  help 
others.  From  them  men  can  map  the  ocean  floor, 
test  water  pressures,  study  marine  life.  They  can 
help  find  and  develop  new  sources  of  food,  fresh 


water  and  minerals  that  lie  beneath  the  sea. 
Some  day,  as  a  result,  man  may  live;  work  and 
play  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  as  easily  as  he 
does  on  land. 


We’re  glad  Humble  could  provide  some  of  the 
first  pictures  of  this  frontier  of  the  future. 
Because  we’ve  learned,  as  we  go  about  our 
business  of  making  good  products  and  a  fair 
profit,  that  there’s  added  satisfaction  in  doing 
something  extra  for  people. 


Artwork  provided  by  Bettman  Archive,  Inc. 


Has  there  ever 


when  we 


I 


been  a  time 
didn't  have  problems? 


Little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  this 
country  was  torn  apart  by  a  war  that  turned 
fathers  against  sons,  brothers  against  brothers. 
Yet  we  endured.  Forty  years  ago,  a  depression 
shattered  the  security  of  millions  of  citizens.  Yet 
we  endured.  Today  we’re  facing  some  of  the  most 
serious  problems  in  our  history.  But  perhaps  the 
most  serious  problem  of  all  is  a  loss  of  faith 
in  our  ability  to  endure. 

In  times  like  these,  newspapers  have  an 
even  greater  responsibility  to  the  people.  We, 
at  Knight  Newspapers,  are  very  aware  of  that 
responsibility  as  we  meet  the  day-to-day 
challenge  of  reporting  news  fairly,  fully  and 
honestly.  We  know  that  we  have  a  duty  to  inform 
our  readers  . . .  not  to  overwhelm  them.  To  give 
them  all  the  news  . . .  and  to  give  it  in  its  proper 
perspective.  That’s  why  we  look  for— and  foster— 
this  sense  of  responsibility  in  our  newspapers. 

And  why  we  provide  an  atmosphere  of  innovation, 
creativity  and  professionalism  to  help  them 
effectively  inform  the  communities  they  serve. 

Life  has  never  been  simple  in  this  country. 
It  never  will  be.  Each  new  generation  will  face  a 
new  set  of  problems.  But  as  long  as  we  sustain 
faith  in  ourselves  as  a  nation,  we  will  not  only 
endure  ...  we  will  prevail. 

KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

Akron  Beacon  Journal.  Boca  Raton  News.  Charlotte  News  Charlotte  Observer 
Detroit  Free  Press.  Macon  News.  Macon  Telegraph  Miami  Herald. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Philadelphia  Daily  News.  Tallahassee  Democrat 


Howard  appoints 
Willis  as  editor, 
Fort  Worth  Press 


Publishers  appointed 
in  Hurte-Hanks  ^roiip 

Two  appointments  have  teen 
announced  by  Harte-Hanks 
Newspapers  Inc. 

Jerry  Strader,  publisher  of 
the  Corsicatia  (Tex.)  Sun,  has 
been  transferred  to  Bryan,  Tex¬ 
as,  and  will  take  over  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  publisher  of  the 
Bnjan  Daily  Eagle. 

Succeeding  Strader  in  Corsi¬ 
cana  will  be  Tucker  Souther¬ 
land,  former  business  manager 
of  the  Ahliene  Reporter- 
\cws. 

Durinp  his  career  with  Har¬ 
te-Hanks,  Strader  has  served  as 
advertising  salesman  for  the 
Greenville  Evening  Danner  and 
as  classified  manager  of  the  San 
.4  ngelo  Sta nda  rd- T i nies. 

Southerland,  prior  to  joining 
Harte-Hanks,  was  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  Horvitz  News¬ 
papers  in  Ohio.  He  has  worked 
for  the  Texas  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  was  editor  of  the 
Pa.sadena  \ews  Citizejt. 


Southerland 


Delbert  Willis 

Mai  Smith  in  new  job 
with  Copley  papers 

Malcolm  C.  Smith,  for  30 
years  in  indirect  association 
with  the  Copley  Newsjiapers  on 
national  advertising  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives’  staffs,  has  taken  a 
position  with  the  Copley  group 
at  Aurora,  Ill. 

Smith,  most  recently  a 
vicepresident  of  Branham- 
Moloney  Inc.,  of  New  York,  has 
Ijeen  named  publishers’  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  Copley 
Northern  Illinois  newspapers. 
They  are  the  .Aurora  Beacon 
\eivs,  the  Joliet  HeraldSews 
and  the  Elgin  Daily  Courier 
Sen's. 


Ray.moxd  Lkk  Johns,  former 
editor  of  San  .Antonio  magazine, 
has  been  appointed  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  Health  Information 
Services  for  Texas  Tech  Uni¬ 
versity’s  school  of  medicine. 


Clifford  BL'zard,  a  court  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Milwaukee 
(Wise.)  Journal  lief  ore  he  be¬ 
came  a  priest  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  then  an  editor  of 
World  Book  Encyclopedia,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Northwestern 
University  as  manager,  special 
editorial  projects. 


Houston  Post  fills 
3  ad  manager  posts 

Three  members  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Post  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  have  been  appointed  to 
managerial  positions. 

Conrad  A.  Kloh  has  been 
named  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  David  L.  Beeman  has 
been  promoted  to  want  ads 
sales  manager,  and  Paul  E. 
Whitworth  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 


Morris  Bkrman,  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  —  reelected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
Club.  He  is  a  fomier  secretary 
of  the  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association. 


Christophkr  Larsen,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher,  HV.st  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  .Wic.s— elected  a 
director  of  the  Symphony  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Greater  Hartford. 


GEORGE  J.  COOPER 

Associates 


Homer  Rankin  heads 
papers’  sales  agency 

Homer  M.  Rankin,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Tifton  (Ga.) 
Evening  Gazette  and  the  Week¬ 
ly  Gazette,  was  named  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Representatives  Inc.  at  the 
Fall  meeting  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Association  in  At¬ 
lanta.  He  succeeds  Palmer  Son- 
dreal,  publisher  of  the  Amery 
(Wis.)  Free  Press. 


Newspaper  Brokers 
Consultants 
Appraisers 


Gerard  A.  Patterson,  a  for¬ 
mer  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Sew  Y'ork  World-Telegram  t& 
Su)i — named  director  of  public 
relations  for  Joy  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Pittsburgh. 


250  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Associate  Member  SNPA 

(212)  687-3727 


Matthews  in  Australia 

Herbert  Matthews, 


Delta  is 
an  airline 
run  by 


_ ^  ^  former 

^  reporter  and  member  of  the  ed¬ 

itorial  board  of  the  New  York 
Buist  leaves,  Morgan  retired  three  years 

,  ,  mr  ¥  1  *1  ago,  has  taken  up  residence  in 

heads  New  Jersey  daily  Adelaide,  Australia. 

Changes  in  top  management  ♦  ♦  ♦  I 

of  the  New  Jersey  Herald  and  Barry  Svssman,  state  editor 
the  New  Jersey  Sunday  Herald  of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post 
were  announced  by  Marlin  S.  —new  president  of  the  Chesa- 
Morgan,  president  of  the  pul-  peake  AP  Workshop, 
lishing  company  at  Newton,  *  ♦  ♦ 

N.J.  Anthony  Quintieri,  photog- 

Richardson  Buist  resigned  as  rapher  for  11  Progresso  in 
publisher  and  business  manag-  New  York — awarded  the  medal 
er  of  the  papers.  He  served  as  of  a  Cavaliere  Ufficiale  by  the 
assistant  business  manager  for  president  of  Italy  in  recogni- 
10  years  before  becoming  busi-  tion  of  his  53  years  in  press 
ness  manager  in  1963,  and  was  photography, 
named  publisher  when  the  pa-  ♦  *  ♦ 

pers  were  sold  to  American  Thomas  Blackburn,  a  for- 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  last  Decern-  mer  assistant  editor  at  the  Na- 
ber.  tional  Catholic  Reporter — now 

Morgan,  who  first  became  ed-  director  of  news  service  and 
itor  of  the  paper  when  it  was  a  publications  at  the  University 
weekly  publication  in  1945,  has  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 
been  appointed  publisher  and  ♦  +  ♦ 

will  continue  as  executive  edi-  WAGNtai,  1970  graduate 

tor  and  president.  University  of  Oregon 

John  Reiniger  of  Troy,  Ohio,  school  of  journalism,  has  joined 
has  been  appointed  general  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Mc- 
manager  of  the  papers  and  will  Minnville  (Ore.)  News-Register. 
take  over  the  business  manage¬ 
ment  position  vacated  by  Buist. 

He  has  been  general  manager, 
treasurer  and  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Troy  (Ohio)  Daily 
News  for  the  past  six  years, 
and  for  five  years  prior  to  that 
was  employed  by  the  account-  ^  „ 

ing  firm  of  Ernst  and  Ernst.  Norman  L.  Brow  n,  manage¬ 

ment  training  graduate— named 
retail  advertising  manager  of 
the  Florida  Times-Union  and 
Jacksonville  Journal. 


Conrad, 
stewardess. 
iPretQf;  alert, 


efficient. 
Chosen  from 
125  applicants 
Kbu’llhave 
a  nice  trip 


James  H.  RIghter 


Rigliter  chairman 
of  school  advisors 

James  H.  Righter,  publisher 
of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News,  is  the  new  chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Syracuse  University  School  of 
Journalism.  He  succeeds  E.  A. 

O’Hara,  retired  publisher  of 
the  Syracuse  Herald- Journal, 
whose  illness  led  him  to  resign. 

The  Advisory  Council  voted 
to  present  O’Hara  with  a  scroll 
in  appreciation  of  his  more 
than  10  years  of  service  as 
chairman  of  the  Council.  The 
presentation  of  the  scroll  will 
be  made  by  Righter  and  Dr.  W. 

C.  Clark,  dean  of  the  school. 

Other  officers  named  at  the 
fall  meeting  of  the  Advisory 
Council  were  W.  Parkman 
Rankin,  general  manager  of 
Newsweek  Magazine  Feature 
Service,  vicechairman;  and  Ste¬ 
phen  W.  Ryder,  vicepresident 
of  Ottaway  Newspapers,  secre-  Don  Weston,  former  editor 
tary  and  treasurer.  of  the  Mt.  Hood  (Ore.)  Corn- 

Four  new  members  joined  munity  College  newspaper,  has 
the  Advisory  Council  this  fall,  joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
They  are:  Frederick  P.  Har-  Gresham  (Ore.)  Outlook. 
vey,  vicepresident  of  MacManus, 

John  &  Adams,  advertising 
agency;  John  B.  Johnson,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Watertown 
Daily  Times;  Courtney  R.  Shel¬ 
don,  chief  of  the  Washington 
News  Bureau,  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  and  Ryder. 


Larry  Bacon,  former  city  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Pocatello  (Idaho) 
State  Journal,  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard. 


because 
we  have 
2,300  Kris 
iConrads! 


Carl  C.  Webb  was  presented 
with  an  engraved  silver  bowl 
and  his  wife  received  one  dozen 
red  roses  from  the  ONPA  Ad- 
managers  at  their  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  recognition  of  his  28 
years  of  service  to  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 
Webb  has  announced  he  will  re¬ 
tire  in  1971. 


Jay  C.  Berger,  Ellen  R. 
Heinrichs  and  Michael  H. 
Hennen,  all  from  The  Paper  at 
Oshkosh,  Wise. — to  the  report¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News. 
Other  additions:  James  L.  Sty- 
ER,  reporter  from  the  Niles 
(Mich.)  Daily  Star;  Ronald  J. 
Kri  IXJER,  reporter,  from  the 
.\urora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News. 


James  K.  Van  Leuven,  for¬ 
mer  staff  member  of  the  Bea- 
verton  (Ore.)  Valley  Times  and 
the  Tigard  (Ore.)  Neivs  and 
more  recently  wdth  Oregon  State 
University  news  bureau,  has 
been  named  assistant  professor 
of  journalism  at  the  University 
Labor  relations  mgr.  of  Idaho  at  Moscow. 

W.  Gilbert  Faulk  Jr  has  been  *  ♦  * 

named  labor  relations  manager  Gordon  Pattisison  has  retired 
of  Dow  Jones  &  Company.  He  after  being  publisher  of  the  Es- 
succeeds  Joseph  F.  Barletta  tacada  (Ore.)  Clackamas  Coun- 
who  resigned.  Faulk,  a  gradu-  ty  News  for  seven  years.  New 
ate  of  Hampden-Sydney  Col-  publishers  of  the  News  are 
lege  and  Washington  and  Lee  David  Anderson  and  Jack 
University,  joined  Dow  Jones  Eades,  Oregon  and  California 
in  1968.  newspapermen  and  printers. 
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Walter 


Craig 


Sanger 


Wilmington  newspapers 
promote  three  executives 


Richard  P.  Sanger  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  News- 
Journal  Co.  and  editor  of  the 
S'ewn-Jounial  Papers  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware,  succeeding 
the  late  Charles  M.  Hackett. 

Frederick  Walter  was  named 
executive  vicenresident  at  a 
meeting  of  the  company’s  board 
of  directors. 

Sanger  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  John  G.  Craig  Jr. 
as  executive  editor  of  the  News 
and  Journal. 

Sanger,  40,  a  native  of  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn.,  began  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  News- Journal  pa¬ 


pers  while  a  student  at  Wesley¬ 
an  University,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  working  for  two  sum¬ 
mers  as  a  reporter. 

He  joined  the  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  staff  in  1952  as  a  reporter 
and  left  the  following  year  to 
become  administrative  assistant 
to  U.  S.  Rep.  Herbert  B.  War- 
burton,  R-Del. 

He  returned  to  the  Evening 
Journal  in  1954  and  served  as 
its  legislative  reporter  for  five 
years,  and  was  a  columnist  for 
the  paper  from  1959  to  1961. 

In  1961  Sanger  was  named 
city  editor  of  the  Morning 
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News.  The  following  year  he 
moved  up  to  editorial-page  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Morning  News,  and 
when  the  editorial  pages  of  the 
Morning  News  and  Evening 
Journal  w'ere  put  under  one 
staff  in  1965,  he  became  editori¬ 
al  director  for  the  News- 
Journal  Papers. 

He  was  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News-Journal  Papers 
in  November  1966  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  in  May  1968.  He 
was  also  elected  a  vicepresident 
and  director  of  the  News- 
Journal  Co.  at  that  time. 

Walter,  55,  was  born  and  ed¬ 
ucated  in  Philadelphia.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  office  of  Price, 
Waterhouse  &  Co.,  public  ac¬ 
countants,  from  1935  to  1940, 
when  he  joined  the  News- 
Journal  Co.  as  controller. 

He  was  elected  treasurer  of 
the  company  in  1944,  a  director 
in  March  1946,  business  man¬ 
ager  in  July  1947  and  general 
manager  in  May  1955. 

Craig,  37,  has  been  with  the 
New.s-Journal  Papers  since 
1957  and  their  editorial  direc¬ 
tor  since  October  1966. 

A  native  of  Wilmington  and 
a  graduate  of  Tower  Hill 
School,  Craig  received  his 
bachelor's  degree  from  Trinity 
College,  Hartford.  Conn.,  in 
1954  and  a  master  of  arts  de¬ 
gree  in  international  affairs 
fi-om  the  Fletcher  School  of  In¬ 
ternational  Law  and  Diplomacy 
in  Medford,  Mass.,  in  1957.  He 
served  in  the  U.  S.  Army  in 
Germany  from  1954  to  1956. 

He  started  with  the  News- 
Journal  Papers  in  an  intern 
training  program  in  the  circu¬ 
lation,  advertising  and  news 
departments.  Craig  then  be¬ 
came  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter,  assistant  city  editor  in 
1962  and  an  associate  editor  of 
the  editorial  page  in  November 
1964. 

Personnel  direelor 
for  Ridder  group 

Eugene  R.  Lambert  has  been 
appointed  to  the  new  position 
of  personnel  director  for  Rid- 
der  Publications.  Previously  he 
had  been  director  of  employe 
relations  for  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press.  He  will  continue  in  that 
capacitv  in  addition  to  his  St. 
Paul  duties. 

• 

Dinner  for  Murphy 

Professional  Public  Relations 
Association  of  Wilkes-Barre/ 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  will 
honor  Joseph  T.  Murphy,  re¬ 
tired  managing  editor  of  the 
Times  Leader-Evening  News, 
at  a  dinner  December  5  in  Ho¬ 
tel  Sterling. 


Eileen  Campion 


Gwen  Hall 


Women  are  two^thirds 
of  newspaper  troika 

Eileen  M.  Campion,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.) 
Herald  Statesman  for  two 
years,  has  been  promoted  to  ed¬ 
itorial  page  editor,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Barney  Waters,  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Gannett  Group 
newspaper. 

Gwen  Hall,  a  former  reporter 
whose  column,  “Candid  Con¬ 
sumer.’’  appeared  weekly  in  the 
Herald  Statesman  for  the  last 
two  years,  succeeds  Miss  Cam¬ 
pion  as  city  editor.  Mrs.  Hall’s 
husband,  Stan,  is  a  UPI  execu¬ 
tive. 

The  women  join  news  editor 
David  1.  Hartley  in  a  trium¬ 
virate  that  w'ill  help  direct  the 
editorial  operations. 

• 

Promotion  for  Betsy 

Betsy  Wade  (Mrs.  James 
Boylan),  first  woman  employed 
on  the  copy  desk  at  the  New 
York  Times  several  years  ago, 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
chief  of  the  foreign  news  copy 
desk. 

The  name  is  changed 

The  Associated  Press  Radio- 
Television  Association  has  voted 
to  change  its  name  to  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Broadcasters  As¬ 
sociation.  Thomas  Powell  of 
WDAU-TV,  Scranton,  Pa.  is 
president. 
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YbullthankyourChemco 

neEscomiit/o  nmes-Mttvocate  did... 


torhigh  negative  output 

Your  Chemcoman  is  an  expert  at  getting  the  most 
productivity  from  your  camera  department. 

For  example,  Chemcoman  Paul  Peterson  helped  the 
Escondido  (Calif.)  Times  Advocate*  achieve  a  "re¬ 
birth"  with  a  Chemco  Spartan  II  Roll-Film  camera. 

"The  city  of  Escondido  doubled  in  size  in  the  last 
eight  years,”  says  Production  Manager  Keith  Sills 
(shown  at  left  with  Paul).  "With  the  help  of  the 


Spartan  II  we  went  offset  to  meet  the  big  jump  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  ad  lineage.  We  produce  50  negatives  per 
hour  with  the  Spartan  II,  and  it  gives  us  capacity  for 
peakload  requirements— without  adding  a  single  person 
to  our  negative-making  operation." 

Behind  your  Chemcocameraman  stands  a  company 
with  over  40  years  experience  in  producing  roll  film 
cameras,  film  and  chemicals.  Chemco  paced  the  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  graphic  arts  field  — and  still  does! 

Find  out  — contact  Chemco  Photoproducts  Co.,  Div. 
of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc.,  Glen  Cove,  New  York  11542. 

^Winner  of  the  1969  National  Newspaper  Contest 
for  general  excellence  in  the  Daily  Division. 


THE  CL.\SS1F1ED  CLIISIC 

Avoid  ‘aid  and  abet’ 


charge  by 

Until  the  state  courts  decide 
a  test  case  brought  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  to  challenge  an 
administrative  ruling,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  newspapers  are  being 
held  to  a  strict  interpretation  of 
the  law  relating  to  sexual  dis¬ 
crimination  in  employment  ads. 

The  situation  in  which  the 
Keystone  state’s  publishers  find 
themselves  was  exposed  by  Don¬ 
ald  S.  Taylor,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  at  the  re¬ 
cent  annual  meeting  of  that  or¬ 
ganization  in  Philadelphia. 
Taylor  is  publisher  of  the  Beth¬ 
lehem  Globe-Times. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  he 
noted,  the  Pennsylvania  legisla¬ 
ture  amended  the  Pennsylvania 
Human  Relations  Act  to  add 
the  word  sex  to  the  other  words 
which  are  “no-no”  words  as  far 
as  employment  advertising  is 
concerned.  The  law  now  says 
that  discriminated  in  hiring  on 
the  basis  of  race,  age,  national 
origin,  creed  and  sex  is  illegal. 


disclaimer 

“Okay,”  said  Taylor,  “they 
added  the  word  sex.  We  have 
cooperated  in  the  past  with  the 
Human  Relations  Commission 
that  administers  the  law.  What 
do  they  say  we  must  do  now? 

“It  is  not  simple,  because  the 
law  says  that  it  is  an  unlawful 
practice  for  an  advertiser  to 
place  an  ad  expressing  a  pre¬ 
ference  based  on  sex,  unless  he 
has  an  exemption  certificate  for 
the  particular  job  he  is  trying 
to  fill,  and  the  law  also  says 
that  it  is  an  unlawful  practice 
for  a  newspaper  to  aid  or  abet 
an  employer  in  the  employer’s 
performance  of  an  unlawful 
act. 

Policing  duty 

“The  net  effect  of  this  provi¬ 
sion  concerning  aiding  and 
abetting  is  that  newspapers 
have  policing  duty  and  legal 
responsibility  for  their  lapses 
and  errors  in  the  event  that  it 
can  be  shown  that  your  conduct 


the  SHAWNEE  OKLAHOMA 

NEWS-STAR 

Perhaps,  the  Shawnee  News-Star  is  the  SMALLEST 
daily  newspaper  which  consistently  purchases  dis¬ 
play  advertising  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 

We  do  so  for  the  following  reasons: 

•  To  sell  our  spare  to  national  and  regional  advertisers. 

•  To  tell  and  sell  Shawnee  as  a  thriving  community  for  in¬ 
dustrial  expansion. 

O  To  finanrially  support  Editor  &  Publisher  in  the  ex¬ 
pensive  (and  extensive)  coverage  IT  gives  to  developments 
in  the  newspaper  trade,  which  keeps  US  abreast  and 
inspired. 

•  And  finally,  because  Editor  &  Publisher  is  read  by 
people  who  not  only  own  newspapers,  television  and  radio 
stations,  but  who  occupy  positions  on  the  hoard  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  many  industrial  giant  corporations  not  related 
to  tile  news  media  business,  who  may  never  have  heard  of 
Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 

We  Challenge  YOU  to  Test 

THE  SHAWNEE  MARKET 

Ask  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  Inc.  about  it! 

THE  SHAWNEE  NEWS-STAR  •  SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA 

Subsidiary  of  Stauffer  Publications,  Inc. 

A  Consistent  Award-Winning  Newspaper 


aided  or  abetted  an  employer 
who  is  practicing  sex  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  hiring. 

“The  Pennsylvania  Human 
Relations  Commission  is  taking 
a  very  tough  position  in  their 
interpretation  of  this  law. 
Their  position  at  this  time  is 
that  newspapers  are  aiding  and 
abetting  unlawful  practices  by 
classifying  ads  under  “situa¬ 
tions  of  interest-male”  and 
“situations  of  interest-female.” 

“As  they  see  the  law,  and  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
courts  are  the  final  arbiter  of 
what  the  law  really  says,  news¬ 
papers  would  be  required  to 
generally  do  the  following : 

1.  Get  rid  of  all  headings 
that  denote  in  any  manner  male 
or  female. 

2.  Check  with  each  person 
who  is  placing  a  help  wanted 
ad  to  ascertain  whether  he  has 
specific  permission  from  the 
Human  Relations  Commission 
to  ask  for  a  male  or  female 
column.  If  he  has,  the  number 
of  his  exemption  certificate 
would  ideally  be  compared 
against  a  master  list  in  your 
office  to  see  if  he  is  telling  the 
truth. 

3.  Re-train  your  people  to 
stop  the  use  of  certain  generic 
words  such  as  bodyman,  wai¬ 
tress,  gal  Friday,  waiter,  bus- 
boy,  nurse,  etc.  In  other  words, 
some  words  in  common  everj’- 
day  usage  w'ords  that  are  used 
without  a  second  thought  by  all 
of  us,  do  have  a  very  definite 
connotation  of  sex  preference. 

“Any  act  on  the  part  of  a 
newspaper  that  has  the  net 
effect  of  allowing  a  sex  prefer¬ 
ence  to  be  read  into  the  ad, 
either  through  column  heading 
or  use  of  certain  words  could 
possibly  be  construed  as  an  act 
that  aids  or  abets  unlawful  em¬ 
ployment  practices. 

Extract  of  law 

“I  feel  that  a  disclaimer  box 
should  be  run,  so  that  every  job 
seeker  would  have  daily  ex¬ 
posure  to  an  extract  of  the  law 
informing  him  in  clear  concise 
terms  that  the  law  does  give 
him  or  her  the  opportunity  to 
apply  for  each  and  every  job  on 
the  page;  It  seems  to  me  that 
under  this  scheme  newspapers 
would  be  accomplishing  three 
desirable  goals : 

1.  Making  it  as  easy  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  read  our  pages  for  job 
opportunities. 

2.  Putting  both  employers 
and  prospective  employees  on 
notice  that  the  law  forbids  hir¬ 
ing  discrimination  based  on 
sex,  through  prominent  display 
in  our  pages  of  a  disclaimer 
box. 

3.  Removing  from  the  minds 
of  our  advertisers  certain  ele¬ 
ments  of  discouragement  about 


the  placement  of  ads  by  allow¬ 
ing  the  placement  of  ads  in 
columns  that  reflect  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  life,  namely  that  an  ovei’- 
whelming  majority  of  job  seek¬ 
ers  seek  jobs  that  are  based  on 
fixed  notions  and  practical  con¬ 
sideration  about  their  appeal  to 
one  sex  or  the  other. 

“If  you  have  column  head¬ 
ings  stating  simply  ‘male  help 
wanted’  or  ‘female  help  wanted’, 
and  do  not  use  a  disclaimer 
box,  my  personal  view  is  that 
you  can  probably  be  charged, 
with  reasonable  justification,  of 
aiding  and  abetting  in  sex  dis¬ 
crimination  in  hiring  practices. 

“I’m  not  suggesting  in  any 
manner  that  the  newspapers  of 
this  state  set  out  on  a  course  of 
conscious  violation  of  the  law.” 


ANPA  drops 
test  case  on 
sex  in  ads 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the 
Washington  Star  have  decided 
to  rely  on  two  court  rulings 
that  support  their  legal  conten¬ 
tion  that  newspapers  cannot  be 
compelled  to  revise  classified 
advertising  pages  to  conform  to 
guidelines  of  the  U.S.  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Com¬ 
mission. 

These  decisions  have  made  i^ 
unnecessary  to  bring  to  trial 
the  suit  brought  by  the  Star 
and  ANPA  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  nearly  two  years  ago, 
ANPA  advised  its  members 
this  week. 

The  suit  was  therefore  dis¬ 
missed  without  prejudice,  which 
preserves  the  right  of  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  to  re-institute  proceedings 
if  the  situation  should  change. 

Courts  have  determined,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ANPA,  that 
a  newspaper  is  not  an  employ¬ 
ment  agency  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  a  news¬ 
paper  has  no  legal  responsibili¬ 
ty  to  screen  ads  for  sex 
discrimination. 

Newspapers  are  not  bound  to 
follow  guidelines  for  help- 
wanted  ads,  ANPA  advised.  A 
San  Francisco  decision  estab¬ 
lished  the  principle  that  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  not  the  newspaper, 
has  the  knowdedge  to  decide  if 
an  occupational  qualification 
exists  for  a  certain  position. 

Despite  these  rulings,  pub¬ 
lishers  in  several  states  have 
eliminated  “male”  and  “fe¬ 
male”  classifications  to  avoid  li¬ 
tigation  under  regulations  is¬ 
sued  by  state  agencies. 
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561  SOVEREIGN. 

Leader  in  computerized  display  composition 


192  fonts 
16  typefaces 
12  type  sizes 
5  to  72  point 
25  lines  per  minute 
Full  tape  control 
Solid  state 


The  Photon  561  Sovereign  makes  flexibility  and 
productivity  more  meaningful  .  .  .  where  they  count: 
in  your  composing  room.  No  gimmicks  or  fancy  words 
.  .  .  just  performance,  the  kind  that  does  more  for  your 
money  now  that  your  money  has  to  do  more  for  you. 
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Company- 
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Two-year  renovation 
complete  at  Louisville 

By  Joseph  Landau 

Copy  editor,  Louis>'ille  (Ky.)  Times 

Two  years  and  more  than  $1.5  is  still  there,  with  its  12-foot- 
inillion  later,  employes  of  the  diameter  globe  and  its  murals 
Courier-Journal  and  the  Louis-  depicting  early  life  and  figures 
viUe  Times  can  now  go  to  work  of  Kentucky.  But  from  a  bare 
without  tripping  over  construe-  lobby  entranceway  now  has  been 
tion  workers.  The  renovation  of  created  a  lounge  and  reception 
their  seven-story,  22-year-old  area,  with  tables  and  chairs.  In 
building  is  complete.  addition,  the  lobby  is  used  as  an 

The  building  has  been  given  a  art  gallery  for  displays,  giving 
thorough  overhaul.  Most  depart-  a  softening  touch  to  its  marble 
ments  got  more  floor  space  and  walls. 

the  decor  was  upgraded.  The  One  entrance  on  the  side  of 
exterior  got  a  minor  facelifting  the  building  has  been  closed  off. 
to  give  it  a  cleaner  look  but  the  For  years,  this  has  served  as  a 
bulk  of  the  work  has  been  done  passageway  for  the  general 
on  the  interior.  public.  The  door’s  closing  was 

The  overhaul  and  renovation  not  so  much  to  shut  off  this 
became  possible  when  WHAS  unwanted  traffic,  but  to  in- 
Radio  and  WHAS-TV  moved  crease  security, 
their  quarters  to  a  new  build-  xhe  principal  beneficiary  of 
ing,  freeing  the  better  part  of  the  renovation  has  been  the 
three  floors  in  the  newspaper  news  department,  which  grew 
building.  from  about  10,000  square  feet 

The  Courier-.Journal,  the  on  the  fourth  floor  alone  to 
Times,  along  with  the  Standard  more  than  17,000  on  the  fourth 
Gravure  Corp.  and  WHAS,  oc-  and  fifth  floors, 
cupy  the  major  portion  of  one 

entire  block.  Photography  moved 

The  building  housing  the  -pj^e  newsroom,  shared  by 
nevvspapers  is  a  twin  affair,  ^oth  the  Courier-Journal  and 
offices  in  the  front  and  an  at-  Times,  was  redesigned  and 

tached  production  building.  The  re-equipped.  Photography  was 
renovation  was  confined  almost  moved  to  the  sixth  floor  where 
exclusively  to  the  office  portion,  ^  rjQQ  p^j,  increase  in 

Definite  emphasis  ®Pace  with  new  photo  labs  and 

automatic  machinery.  The  Sun- 
“We  had  a  definite  emphasis  day  department  and  the  wom- 
in  our  renovation  plans,”  said  an’s  departments  of  both  news- 
Roger  G.  Durling,  director  of  papers,  plus  movie,  music  and 
engineering  and  maintenance  television  critics,  were  all 
for  the  newspapers.  He  super-  moved  up  to  the  fifth  floor, 
vised  the  work.  The  second  floor,  formerly 

“We  were  trying  to  give  all  shared  by  advertising  and  cir- 
departments  the  best  surround¬ 
ings  that  could  be  attained  ..  .  ....  _ _ _  * 


NOISE  AND  OTHER  DISTRACTIONS  were  eliminated  for  salesmen 
when  a  switch  was  made  from  an  open  department  to  offices.  Two 
salesmen  share  one  office. 


culation,  went  largely  to  adver-  second  floor  to  the  fifth  floor, 
tising,  which  picked  up  about  30  picking  up  15  per  cent  more 
per  cent  more  space.  Salesmen  space.  Engineering  is  on  the 
now  share  two-man  offices,  fifth  floor  too. 
providing  privacy.  Although  The  sixth  floor,  which  hah 
some  old-timers  complain  that  been  all  radio  studios,  has  also 
the  camaraderie  of  the  old,  the  in-shop  printing  plant, 
wide-open  office  is  gone,  most  The  accounting  department 
like  the  privacy  and  the  elimi-  occupies  the  seventh  floor, 
nation  of  the  noise  that  wide-  where  all  its  functions,  includ- 
open  offices  produce.  ing  an  enlarged  data-processing 

Purchasing  now  shares  the  area  with  two  computers  have 
second  floor  with  advertising — it  been  brought  together.  This 
too  gained  floor  space.  area  was  formerly  the  main  tel- 

The  third  floor  contains  the  evision  studio,  and  its  height 
executive  offices  and  offices  for  enabled  the  designers  to  add  a 
editorial  writers,  A  small  mezzanine. 

infirmary  in  the  rear  was  en-  During  the  two  years  con- 
larged  about  50  percent  and  struction  was  carried  on  one 
rearranged.  A  nurse  is  on  duty  floor  at  a  time.  Departments  on 
all  day.  the  floors  affected  usually  made 

Circulation,  went  from  the  (Continued  on  puge  52) 


within  this  structure.  We  did 
this  by  using  flexible  com¬ 
ponents  for  walls  and  ceilings.” 

Some  of  the  achievements 
were : 

The  news  and  other  depart¬ 
ments  got  a  large  increase  in 
space. 

Carpeting  replaced  asphalt 
tile  throughout  the  building, 
making  cleaning  easier,  and 
aiding  in  soundproofing.  The 
lighting  throughout  was  im¬ 
proved.  Many  hazards  were 
eliminated.  Ground  floor  securi¬ 
ty  was  tightened,  and  a  number 
of  conference  rooms  were 
added. 

Exterior  windows  are  now 
tinted,  thermal-insulated  glass. 
Thin  curtains  are  on  all  win¬ 
dows,  and  the  building  exterior 
is  uniform  in  appearance. 


Inside,  changes  are  most  evi¬ 
dent  on  the  first  floor.  The  lobby 


THE  DATA  PROCESSING  DEPARTMENT  was  given  new.  bright 
quarters  for  computers  and  peripheral  equipment. 
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All  the  new 
that^  fit  to  print  may  not 
be  fit  to  read. 


The  way  you  make  a  bundle 
of  your  newspapers  may  be 
a  way  you’re  losing  a  bundle. 

Wire  and  brown  paper 
doesn’t  offer  much  protection 
from  rain  or  snow.  And 
people  don’t  like  to  read  soggy 
newspapers. 


For  the  same  cost  as  wire 
tying,  or  lower,  you  can  wrap 
your  newspapers  in  heat- 
shrunk  polyethylene  with 
a  Milgo/Idab  Wrapmaster. 
And  keep  the  news  dry. 


Because  you  don’t  need 
wire  or  twine  with  a  Wrap- 
master  bundle  there’s  nothing 


to  cut  into  the  top  and 
bottom  papers. 


And  because  the  papers 
are  cushioned  in  air  the 
bundles  are  more  resilient. 


A  flying  crash  to  the  sidewalk 
from  a  moving  truck  won’t 
make  a  dent  in  a  Wrapmaster 
bundle. 

Also,  there’s  no  danger  of 
injury  from  jagged  wire  ends. 
No  chance  for  lawsuits. 


Wrapmaster  bundles 
keep  your  paid  circulation 
paid.  Pilferers  can’t  pilfer 
through  polyethylene. 

A  newsboy  can  put  the 
whole  bundle  into  a  bag 
intact.  By  making  a  slit  in  one 


side  he  can  pull  out  each 
newspaper  as  he  needs  it. 

So  your  product  reaches  your 
customer  in  fresh-off-the- 
press  condition.  It  can’t  get 
soiled,  torn,  or  soggy  en  route. 


More  newspapers  are 
turning  to  this  efficient 
method  of  wrapping  bundles 
as  its  advantages  become 
clear. 

And  more  Milgo/Idab 
Wrapmasters  are  being  sold 
than  all  other  shrink  wrap 
machines  combined. 

Write  for  more 
information. 


THE  WRAPMASTER 

from  Milgo/IDAB  Corporation 

3260  N.W.  24  Street  Road,  Miami,  Florida  33142. 


Renovation 

(contimied  from  page  50^ 


BOTH  NEWSPAPERS  SHARE  +he  new  copy  desk.  Time  schedules 
don't  interfere  with  this  dual  use. 


two  moves — one  to  temporary 
quarters,  and  then  to  permanent 
quarters.  Some  moved  three 
times. 

In  the  renovation,  all  the  ceil¬ 
ings  were  dropped  to  a  uniform 
eight  feet  six  inches,  and  as 
many  utilities  as  possible  were 
placed  between  floor  and  ceil¬ 
ing.  All  lighting — fluorescent 
throughout — was  recessed  into 
the  ceilings.  Individual  central 
air-conditioning  diffusers  were 
eliminated  in  favor  of  a  type  of 
light  fixture,  which  has  air  cir¬ 
culating  from  around  the  edges. 
Full-height  ceiling-to-floor  doors, 
for  an  illusion  of  height,  were 
used. 

Ceilings  fiberglass 

The  ceilings  are  fiberglass 
panels  for  soundproofing  and 
insulation.  Tightly  woven  car¬ 
peting,  grounded  against  static, 
helps  cut  down  on  noise. 

Ralph  Drury,  senior  engineer 
on  the  remodeling  project,  said 
that  light  over  the  news  and 
sports  copy  desks  has  been 
stepped  up  to  a  minimum  of  150 
foot-candles,  while  elsewhere 
lighting  is  maintained  at  80 
foot-candles.  (An  average  home 
has  about  30  foot-candles.) 

The  design  aimed  at  reducing 
the  number  of  pieces  of  furni- 
tuic  as  well  as  standardizing 
it.  Where  traffic  is  heavy 
typewriters  have  been  taken  off 
individual  stands  and  mounted 
on  fixed  desks  to  eliminate  haz¬ 
ards.  Barry  Bingham  Sr.,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  papers, 
wanted  a  standardized  yet 
warm,  woody  look  to  the  office 
furniture.  A  modular  design 
was  adopted  in  standard-sized 
desks,  many  of  them  L-shaped 
to  hold  typewriters. 

A  central  TV'  antenna  was 
added  to  feed  in  excess  of  30 
sets.  The  newsroom  has  six  col¬ 
or  tv  monitors  and  sports  has 
three.  Watchers  using  earphon¬ 
es  can  select  any  of  three  chan¬ 
nels  in  the  city  and  control  the 
volume.  The  news  and  sports 
departments  monitor  news 
broadcasts  and  other  events.  It’s 
rumored  that  copy  editors,  in 
their  spare  time,  watch  Captain 
Kangaroo  and  a  shapely  lass 
who  conducts  a  tv  exercise  pro¬ 
gram. 

Design  and  renovation  did 
consider  future  expansion.  Dur- 
ling  said  all  departments  were 
asked  to  plan  their  manning  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  next  five 
years,  which  he  admits  was 
rather  optimistic.  “The  news 
department  is  already  crowding 
its  space,  and  it  has  been  in  its 
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area  less  than  two  years,”  he 
lamented.  Both  newspapers 
have  either  added  or  expanded 
existing  departments  since  they 
moved  into  their  renovated 
space. 

Walls  are  panels  fastened  at 
floor  and  ceiling,  which  means 
they  can  readily  be  moved. 
Shelving,  where  needed,  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  wall  partitions, 
readily  movable.  Only  light 
switches  and  outlet  boxes  were 
built  into  the  walls. 

Conference  rooms  were  badly 
needed.  A  general  conference 
room,  seating  60,  was  built  on 
the  first  floor.  The  news  depart¬ 
ment  got  one  seating  14;  adver¬ 
tising,  personnel  and  promotion 
each  got  one.  Editorial  writers 
already  had  their  own. 

(Grouping 

Another  benefit  of  the  reno¬ 
vation  was  the  grouping  of  all 
departments  concerned  with  su¬ 
perintendence,  maintenance  and 
security  on  the  first  floor,  readi¬ 
ly  available  to  each  other. 

Durling  admits  the  renova¬ 
tion  is  far  from  perfect,  and 
there  have  been  some  com¬ 
plaints  leveled  at  the  planning. 

“We  had  to  work  within  the 
parameters  of  the  original 
building,”  he  said. 

From  the  time  the  building 
was  opened,  the  traffic  pattern 
internally  was  difficult;  now 
that  some  corridors  have  been 
closed  off,  the  problem  has  been 
magnified. 

The  design  of  the  news  room 
has  drawn  some  criticism,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  members  of  the 
Times’  desk  staff.  One  change 
included  the  installation  of 
giant-sized  desk  complex  which 
is  shared  by  copy  editors  of 
both  papers  (the  hours  of  the 
two  papers  do  not  overlap.)  The 
Courier-Journal  crew  finds  the 
desk  workable,  but  the  Times, 


an  afternoon  paper  operating  at 
higher  speeds  with  closer  copy 
control,  finds  the  oversized  desk 
inflexible  and  inefficient.  The 
slot  men  cannot  easily  consult 
with  copy  editors,  who  are  too 
far  away,  and  sometimes  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  news  editors 
requires  a  50  foot  walk  by  a 
copy  editor.  Nor  is  the  space 
evenly  distributed  on  the  desk. 

All  in  all  though  management 
feels  generally  satisfied  with 
the  renovation. 

Durling  said  the  cost  of  the 
renovation  was  $20  a  square 
foot. 

New  book  describes 
training  of  blacks 

An  updated  edition  of  book¬ 
let,  “Help  Wanted  —  More 
Black  Newsmen,”  covering  re¬ 
cruitment  and  training  of 
blacks  and  other  minorities  as 
reporters  and  copy  editors,  has 
been  published  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Associations. 

The  booklet  lists  and  de¬ 
scribes  such  journalism  train¬ 
ing  programs  and  carries  a 
comprehensive  summary  of 
scholarship  aid  open  to  minori¬ 
ty  students.  The  first  edition  of 
the  booklet  was  produced  last 
year  by  the  APME  Black  News 
Committee  and  some  4,000  co¬ 
pies  were  distributed  to  poten¬ 
tial  newsmen  and  to  practicing 
newsmen  seeking  to  improve 
their  skills. 

The  revised  issue  was  pro¬ 
duced  for  APME  by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  APME  conven¬ 
tion  November  17-21  at  Honolu¬ 
lu.  Copies  also  are  available  by 
writing  to  Ed  Cony,  Executive 
Editor,  Dow-Jones  Publica¬ 
tions,  30  Broad  St.,  New  York 
City,  10004. 


University  trespass 
charge  is  not  pressed 

The  case  of  an  Alabama 
newsman.  Bob  Hawkins,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Sumter 
County  (Ala.)  Joumml,  charge 
with  trespass  is  apparently  a 
dead  issue. 

Hawkins  was  charged  with 
trespass  by  Livingston  State 
University’s  president.  Dr. 
John  E  Delony,  when  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  attend  a  “closed” 
meeting  of  faculty  and  students 
last  spring.  Dr.  Delony  had  him 
jailed  for  trying  to  attend  the 
meeting.  Hawkins  said  the  stu¬ 
dents  had  invited  him. 

Dick  Smith,  o%\Tier  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sumter  Journal, 
said  he  was  the  only  person 
who  showed  up  for  the  trial. 
The  case  was  scheduled  to  be 
heard  by  Justice  of  the  Peace 
James  H.  Mills,  but,  according 
to  Smith,  even  he  was  absent, 

Hawkins  asserted  he  was 
jailed  because  of  stories  he  had 
been  writing  about  student 
gripe  sessions  just  prior  to  the 
meeting  from  which  he  was 
barred. 

• 

‘Dizzy’  claims  libel 
in  headline  ‘cnrve’ 

Jerome  “Dizzy”  Dean  has 
pitched  a  $14  million  lawsuit 
against  Phoenix  Newspapers 
Inc.  (Arizona  Republic  and 
Gazette),  alleging  he  was 
libelled  by  a  banner  in  the  p.m. 
final  last  February  26,  with  the 
story  stating  he  was  being 
named  by  a  Detroit  grand  jury 
as  a  co-conspirator  in  a  gam¬ 
bling  ring.  He  was  not  charged 
or  named  a  defendant  in  the 
case.  Dean  claims  that  the 
headline,  “  ’Ole  Diz  ‘Sluds’  Into 
Indictment,”  meant  to  convey  to 
readers  the  false  information 
that  he  had  been  charged  with 
a  serious  crime  by  formal  legal 
proceedings. 
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hardly  anyone  reads  old  newspapers 


Hardly  anyone  except  historians,  businessmen,  researchers,  scholars,  authors, 
sociologists,  reporters.  Even  high  school  students,  thanks  to  YESTERDAY  Today,  a  new 
supplement  to  secondary  history  and  social  studies  developed  from  our  All-America 
Series  of  great  newspapers  on  microfilm. 

This  program  is  typical  of  the  innovative  ideas  that  The  Micropublishers  develop. 

Actual  reproductions  of  old  newspapers  (made  from  35mm  microfilm  copies)  cover 
eras  of  historic  significance  and  bring  a  new  dimension  of  realism  and  immediacy  to 
any  research.  They  reawaken  an  awareness  of  the  role  the  newspaper  plays  in  our 
nation’s  development . . .  yesterday  and  today. 

It  is  ideas  like  these  that  continually  promote  subscriptions  and  backfile  purchases  of 
your  newspaper  in  microform.  Efforts  that  can  result  in  royalties  for  you,  and  do 
much  to  broaden  the  influence  and  exposure  of  your  newspaper. 

Twenty-five  years  of  specializing  in  newspaper  micropublishing  also  results  in 
technical  expertise,  equipment  capability  and  satisfied  customer  list  of  2000  American 
and  foreign  newspapers  which  is  unrivaled  anywhere  in  the  world.  We  are  the  biggest, 
the  best  established,  most  trusted  name  in  high  quality  newspaper  microfilming. 

So,  when  you  think  of  us  . . .  think  of  us  in  two  ways:  as  expert  technicians  and  as 
leaders  in  educational  marketing. 

The  Micropublishers  . .  .  specialists  in  finding  new  markets  for  old  newspapers. 

For  further  detail,  contact  Richard  E.  Schmidt,  General  Sales  Manager. 

The  Micropublishers 
miCRO  PHOTO  Division 

Old  Mansfield  Rd.,  VC'ixjster,  Ohio  44691 

BellbHouiell 
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FAST  MAKEOVER  is  faking  place  af  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 
and  News  production  center  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Above  photo 
shows  the  old  home  of  the  Knight  Newspapers  being  dismantled. 
Lower  photo  shows  a  recent  stage  of  the  operation,  with  steel 
framework  of  extension  to  the  new  headquarters  building  (at  left) 
under  way  even  as  the  site  is  being  cleared. 
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IVIicliigaii  State  paper 
w  ins  Pacemaker  again 

The  State  \eu's,  the  Michi- 
pran  State  University  student 
newspaper,  has  won  its  seventh 
Pacemaker  Award,  the  hip:hest 
award  a  college  newspaper  can 
win  for  excellence. 

The  State  News  is  one  of  six 
U.S.  college  newspapers  which 
won  Pacemaker  Awards  for 
1970.  Three  other  winners  were 
also  previous  winners. 

The  Pacemaker  .\wards  are 


given  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  in 
cooperation  with  the  Associated 
Collegiate  Press. 

The  winners  are: 

Published  at  least  twice 
weekly:  Hurricane,  University 
of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Florida 
— a  third  time  winner;  State 
\ews,  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  East  Lansing,  Michigan — 
seven  time  winner. 

Published  weekly  or  less: 
PhoenLc,  San  Francisco  State 
College,  San  Francisco;  Pano- 


yrarn,  Kentucky  Wesleyan  Col-  J„g|  ^200  mark 

lege,  Owensboro,  Kentucky. 

Junior  College:  Valley  Star,  The  reporter  top  minimum 
Los  Angeles  Valiev  College,  will  go  to  $201  at  the  TFatcr- 
Van  Nuys,  California— second  l»(ry  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
time  winner;  Falcon  Times,  American  as  the  result  of  a 
Miami-Dade  Junior  College  $38.50  increase  in  a  new 
North,  Miami,  Florida — second  30-month  contract  with  the 
time  winner.  Connecticut  Newspaper  Guild. 

•  General  increases  range  from 

$13.50  under  a  schedule  calling 
Bowater  to  Conn.  for  increases  of  21.4  percent, 

Bowater  Sales  Co.  is  moving  compounded,  of  all  salaries  up 
its  office  from  New  York  City  to  $1(?5.  The  top  for  copy  boys 
to  Old  Greenwich,  Conn.  is  raised  $20.25  to  $107.25. 
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“A reliable  source  stated  today...” 

You  know  how  important  your  sources  of  information  are.  If 
they  prove  unreliable— you’re  on  the  hook. 

You  won't  run  the  story  unless  you’re  sure. 

We  think  the  very  same  integrity  applies  to  the  source  of  pre¬ 
scription  drugs.  Physicians  simply  can’t  afford  to  prescribe 
drugs  unless  they  have  confidence  in  the  manufacturer. 


a  reliable  source 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company.  Pearl  River.  New  York  10%5 


For  information  about  Lederle.  call  Public  Relations  914-735- 5<XI0. 


V-I-P 


If  ever  a  buying  decision  required  thought,  it’s  the  purchase  of  photo¬ 
typesetting  equipment  in  this  day  and  age.  Since  we’ve  done  a  good 
deal  of  thinking  about  this,  we  offer  a  few  pertinent  facts  we  hope  you’ll 
consider  as  you  weigh  the  merits  of  the  several  choices  open  to  you: 

1.  Mergenthaler  has  been  building  typesetting  machines  for  84  years 
— longer  than  any  other  company  in  the  Graphic  Arts. 

2.  Our  typographic  resources  are  unmatched  in  the  world. 

3.  The  Mergenthaler  service  organization  is  your  guarantee  that  the 
equipment  you  buy  from  us  will  continue  to  produce  profitably,  year 
after  year,  and  that  parts  and  service  will  always  be  readily  available. 

4.  Into  our  newest  product,  the  V-I-P  (Variable  Input  Phototypesetter), 
we  built  features  that  we  knew  from  experience  were  needed 

to  make  a  low-cost  photocomposer  with  true  flexibility. 

We’re  confident  that  when  you  think  about  it,  your  choice  will  be  the 
V-I-P.  Your  Mergenthaler  Sales  Engineer  will  be  pleased  to  discuss  with 
you  the  many  other  reasons  why  we  believe  the  V-I-P  is  your  machine.  Or 
write  for  full  information  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  a  Division 
of  ELTRA  Corporation,  Mergenthaler  Drive,  Plainview,  N.  Y.  11803. 
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OCR  scanning  ‘live’ 
copy  at  Worcester 


By  (Irai^  Toinkiiiison 

After  five  weeks  of  testing: 
and  live  runs  at  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  &  Evening 
Gazette,  ECRM  Corp.’s  “Au¬ 
toreader”  optical  character  rec¬ 
ognition  system  is  winning  the 
cautious  hearts  of  the  people 
who  work  with  it. 

The  156,000  (combined)  cir¬ 
culation  Telegram  &  Evening 
Gazette  represents  the  first  in- 
plant  testing  of  the  Autoreader 
since  the  system  was  intro¬ 
duced  last  March  (E&P,  March 
21). 

At  the  T&G  the  Autoreader 
has  been  used  on  live  copy  from 
both  the  classified  department 
and  newsroom. 

Basically,  the  device  is  a 
hard-copy  to  paper  or  magnetic 
tape,  converter.  The  system’s 
heart  is  an  optical  scanner  de¬ 
veloped  by  E<3RM,  which  virtu¬ 
ally  reads  each  character  and 
code  it  is  programmed  to  read. 
The  output  tape  goes  to 
typesetting  computer  and  to 
phototypesetter  or  linecasting 
machine. 

Currently  the  system  will 
recognize  one  font,  the  IBM 
Courier  12  type.  This  requires 
that  the  system’s  users  convert 
to  IBM  Selectric  typewriters 
$480),  although,  according  to 
Melvin  Fennell,  ECRM’s 
vicepresident.  Royal  has  indi¬ 
cated  it  will  put  out  a  model 
(cost  $335)  with  Courier  12. 

The  prerequisite  of  having  to 
convert  typewriters  is  seen  by 
some  as  a  drawback  to  this  and 
other  OCR  systems. 


rect  input  to  a  computer  is 
available  for  $750.  With  the 
purchase  of  the  computer  inter¬ 
face,  punch  and  reader  are  re¬ 
tained  as  backup  hardware. 

Also  available  as  options  are, 
magnetic  tape  output — seven  or 
nine  level — various  high  speed 
punches,  an  accoustical  en¬ 
closure  for  the  BRPE  punch, 
and  a  display-on-error  capabil¬ 
ity. 

In  the  “options-under-develop- 
ment”  department,  ECRM  lists 
additional  font  capabilities 
through  software  change  only. 

Input  to  the  scanner  is  any 
standard  S%  inch  wide  paper 
up  to  four  feet  in  length.  The 
scanner  will  read  the  standard 
S%''  X  11"  page,  triple  spaced, 
in  just  under  20  seconds  at 
speeds  ranging  from  600  to  800 
characters  per  minute.  The 
mechanical  paper  feed  will  ac¬ 
cept  up  to  20  pages  at  a  time. 

The  system  is  designed  to 
eliminate  the  so-called  “bot¬ 
tleneck”  of  TTS  operation.  Fen¬ 
nell  estimated  that  the  unit 
will  do  the  work  of  12-15  oper¬ 
ators  and  that  the  break-even 
cost  of  the  Autoreader  is  three 
union  or  four  non-union  opera¬ 
tors. 

The  Telegram  &  Evening 
Gazette  does  not  own  its  own 
Autoreader — yet.  Richard  C. 
Steele,  T&G  publisher  and  the 
president  of  the  ANPA  Resear¬ 
ch  Institute,  told  E&P,  “We 


like  it  and  we  expect  to  install 
one.” 

Steele  is  one  of  those  op¬ 
timistic  about  tbe  system.  He 
said  the  T&G  wanted  it  for  two 
reasons.  First,  “It  will  enable 
us,”  he  said,  “to  ‘up’  the  quality 
of  the  newspapers.  We  will  be 
able  to  handle  more  news  con¬ 
tent,  and  in  less  time.  We  will 
be  able  to  handle  later  news 
and  perhaps  even  be  able  to 
move  back  deadlines.” 

The  second  reason  was,  in  his 
words,  “The  unit  is  more 
economic.  It  requires  fewer 
people.  We  will  have  some 
shifting  of  jobs  within  the  com¬ 
posing  room  but  there  will  be 
no  job  loss.” 

Worcester  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  construction  of  a  major 
downtown  shopping  area  called 
“Worcester  Center,”  and  Steele 
pointed  out  that  “We’re  gear¬ 
ing  up  for  efficient  handling  of 
the  large  increase  in  ads.  With 
the  Autoreader  we  will  not 
have  as  large  an  increase  in 
people.” 

Steele  takes  pride  in  the 
technology  testing  that  has 
gone  on  at  his  papers.  “We  try 
to  be  in  the  forefront,”  he  men¬ 
tioned.  As  an  example  he  cited 
the  T&G’s  work  with  a  vacuum 
plate  lock-up  system.  Suction 
for  holding  plates  to  cylinders 
comes  through  a  series  of  holes 
in  the  cylinder. 

The  system  is  not  for  the 
T&G’s  stereo  plates.  The  T&G 
is  looking  at  plastic  and  other 
lightweight  plates.  Steele  feels 
that  plastic  plates  are  the 
nearest  thing  yet  to  offset. 

The  vacuum  plate  lock-up 
system  is  a  home-grown  inven¬ 
tion  of  T&G’s  production  man¬ 
ager,  William  Weinrich,  who 
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In  addition  to  the  recognition 
of  characters,  the  Autoreader 
is  programmed  to  read  and 
react  to  certain  editing  marks. 

The  advertised  error  rate  is 
.03  to  .05  percent,  which  means 
about  five  errors  per  10,000 
characters.  But  Fennell  said  in 
March  that  a  .01  percent  figure 
is  more  accurate. 

The  Autoreader’s  hardware 
package  includes  the  scanner,  a 
six-level  tape  producing  BRPE 
punch,  a  PDP-8L  digital  pro¬ 
cessor,  and  an  ASR  33  Teletype 
console  keyboard.  Price  of  the 
package  is  $89,000  without  op¬ 
tions,  or  it  can  be  leased  at  a 
cost  of  $1,970  per  month.  Deliv¬ 
ery  time  is  said  to  be  from  four 
to  six  months.  ECRM’s  offices 
and  manufacturing  facilities 
are  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

An  optional  interface  for  di- 


RICHARD  C.  STEELE,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  &  Evening 
Gazette  publisher,  and  president  of  the  ANPA/RI;  Joseph  Maynard, 
T&G  composing-room  foreman;  and  William  Weinrich,  production 
manager,  with  the  "heart”  of  the  ECRM  OCR  system,  the  Auto¬ 
reader  scanner. 
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holds  the  patent  on  it.  He  also 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  Au¬ 
toreader  and  intends  to  use  the 
direct  computer  interface  when 
the  T&G  gets  its  model. 

The  T&G  was  also  the  field 
test  site  for  some  of  the  early 
Digital  Corp.  PDP  computers, 
and  has  currently  opened  its 
facilities  to  MIT  and  the 
ANPA/RI  for  work  on  the  IN- 
TREX  and  associated  pro¬ 
grams. 

Reduces  errors 

Steele,  in  outlining  what  he 
felt  were  some  of  the  specific 
attributes  of  using  the  OCR 
system,  said  it  “greatly  reduces 
errors”  because  proofing  is 
done  prior  to  typesetting  rather 
than  after. 

With  Autoreader  some  edit¬ 
ing  can  be  done  with  a  pencil — 
such  as  deletion  of  a  word,  a 
sentence,  or  a  paragraph — but 
some  marks  and  codes  must  be 
entered  via  typewriter. 

Rather  than  have  reporters 
and  editors  bothered  by  having 
to  enter  their  own  OCR  reada¬ 
ble  marks  and  codes,  the  T&G 
has  them  function  normally  but 
has  an  operator  between  the 
editor  and  OCR  who  types  in 
the  marks  and  codes  as  per  the 
edit  marks  on  the  copy.  This 
slows  down  the  movement  of 
copy  to  some  degree  but  is  fast¬ 
er  than  keypunching. 

A  major  complaint  heard 
about  most  OCR  units  now  on 
the  market  or  under  develop¬ 
ment,  which  scan  rough  rather 
than  final  copy,  is  that  they 
don’t  operate  efficiently  wffien 
scanning  the  quality  of  copy 
normally  coming  out  of  a  news¬ 
paper  newsroom. 

Finnell  claims  that  the  Au¬ 
toreader  will  read  most  poor 
quality  copy  but  the  company 
recommends  the  display-on- 
error  option  where  copy  is  es¬ 
pecially  poor. 

Display-on-error  incorporates 
a  video  display  terminal  which 
shows  to  the  operator  any  char¬ 
acter  or  mark  which  the  scan¬ 
ner  fails  to  recognize. 

ECRM  is  against  any  re¬ 
typing  of  copy,  which  all  speed 
minded  editors  would  certainly 
agree  with.  At  the  T&G,  in  the 
classified  department,  it  was 
discovered  that  with  use  of  the 
new  typewriters  (which  are 
electric)  errors  and  sloppiness 
{Continued  on  page  58) 
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decreased.  This  in  itself  in¬ 
creased  speed. 

Classified  ads  are  taken  on 
forms  designed  by  composing- 
room  foreman,  Joseph  Maynard, 
especially  for  use  in  the  OCR 
system. 

While  the  T&G  is  not  run¬ 
ning  all  its  classifieds  through 
the  OCR  at  this  time,  Maynard 
estimated  that  the  approx¬ 
imately  500  ads  handled  each 
day  could  be  run  through  the 
OCR  in  one  hour  with  one  com¬ 
posing  room  operator.  The 
same  tape  producing  work  has 
been  taking  31/2  hours  with  six 
TTS  operators. 

He  also  estimated  that  in  the 
future  the  Autoreader  would  be 
handling  fully  50  percent  of  the 
T&G’s  display  adv^ertising  copy. 

All  classified  ads  are  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  OCR  in  order  of 
classification.  Each  ad  contains 
categorj’  title  and  category 
number.  The  Autoreader  will 
register  on  tape  the  title  and 
number  from  the  first  ad  in  a 
given  group.  It  w'ill  then  ignore 
the  same  number  and  title  on 
the  following  ads  until  a  new 
number  and  title  ad  appears. 

To  speed  up  the  scanning  of 
copy,  the  Autoreader  can  be  di¬ 
rected  to  scan  only  that  portion 
of  an  ad  slip  with  the  content 
of  the  ad.  The  scanner  does  not 
waste  time  scanning  and  reject¬ 
ing  information  entered  at  the 
top  of  the  ad  order  pertaining 
to  the  customer’s  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  to  billing,  etc. 

One  of  the  things  which 
Maynard  mentioned  about  the 
Autoreader  was  that  since  test¬ 
ing  began  at  the  T&G,  there 
has  l)een  no  down-time  because 
of  e<|uipment  malfunction.  “I’ve 
never  seen  any  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment,  from  a  saw  to  a  linecast- 
er,  that  has  had  no  downtime 
at  the  beginning  for  debug¬ 
ging.” 


ADDITION  to  the  Gainesville 
(Fla.)  Sun  building  provides 
space  for  expansion  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida's  journalism 
laboratory,  and  computer  type¬ 
setting  equipment. 


Photon  has 
CRT  setter 


A  new  phototypesetting  sys¬ 
tem  utilizing  CRT  technologj- 
and  computer  techniques  de¬ 
veloped  by  Autologic,  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  of  Alphanumeric, 
Inc.,  of  New  York,  will  be  mar¬ 
keted  on  an  exclusive  basis  by 
Photon,  Inc.  Called  the  Photon 
7000  CRT,  the  new  unit  has 
models  ranging  from  $125,000 
to  $195,000.  Initial  shipments 
will  be  made  by  mid  1971. 

The  7000  CRT  digitally 
stores  up  to  20  typeface  de¬ 
signs,  with  electronic  enlarge¬ 
ment  to  the  size  required,  and 
prints  out  on  film  or  photogra¬ 
phic  paper  at  a  speed  of  up  to 
3000  characters  per  second  (8 
point)  and  6000  characters  per 
second  (4  point).  Size  range 
extends  from  4  to  72  points 
with  a  line  length  up  to  70 
picas.  The  7000  CRT  incorpo¬ 
rates  its  own  minicomputer  and 
accepts  a  variety  of  inputs 
from  either  paper  or  magnetic 
tape. 

The  Photon  7000  CRT,  pos¬ 
sesses  the  added  ability  to 
set  line  drawings  and  schemat¬ 
ics  and  also  generate  halftones. 
Optional  equipment  will  also 
allow  the  generation  of  mi¬ 
crofilm  output  on  either  16  or 
35mm  format,  and  35mm  con¬ 
tinuous  tone  black  and  white 
film  scanning  for  the  capture  of 
line  drawings  and  photographs. 

The  system  is  operable  by 
tape  provided  from  computers 
such  as  the  IBM  1130  and 
PDP8 — and  from  existing  soft¬ 
ware. 


Old  Illinois  daily  new  to  cold-type 


The  Freeport  (Ill.)  Journal-  to  computer-controlled  photo- 
Sfandard,  a  123-year-old  daily  composition, 
with  a  circulation  of  20,000,  The  first  phase  of  the  plan 
plans  the  total  conversion  of  ad-  has  been  completed  with  the  in- 
vertising  and  news  typesetting  stallation  of  a  five-disc  Inter- 

type  Fototronic  1200  photo- 
I  typesetting  machine  to  handle 
advertising  matter  and  a  PDP 
8-1  computer  to  drive  both  the 
Fototronic  and  a  battery  of  hot 
metal  machines  which  currently 
handle  news. 

The  hot  metal  machines  will 
be  phased  out,  however,  with 
the  installation,  in  early  1971, 
of  an  Intertype  Fototronic  TxT 
phototypesetter,  newly  devel¬ 
oped  specifically  for  text.  The 
TxT  is  capable  of  speeds  up  to 
150  1pm  in  a  size  range  from 
five  to  36  points. 

The  combination  of  the  two 
photocomposition  machines  and 
the  computer,  says  publisher 
Heinz  Vaterlaus,  should  greatly 
improve  internal  work  flow. 


Consulting  Engineers 

331  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 
212  687-6356  &  687-6693 


ASSOCIATES 


Over  forty-two  years 
of  service  j  .  .  to  the 
newspaper  industry 
and  the  graphic  arts. 
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nvseimtizul  Mimv-Malml  praiesang. 
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Micro-Metal  Plate  Processor  II  is  a  guar¬ 
anteed  fail-safe  system  for  high  production 
plants.  Processes  4000  plates  per  charge 
with  two  plates  ready  for  descum  every 
45  seconds. 

Combine  the  Processor  11  with  the  new 
Presensitized  Micro-Metal  plates  and  you 
cut  printing  time  to  75  seconds  •  eliminate 


hardening  step  •  eliminate  rinsing  step  • 
eliminate  burn-in  step  •  reduce  chemical 
costs  . . .  and  easily  deliver  quality  engrav¬ 
ings  before  deadline. 

For  more  information  about  the  Micro- 
Metal  Plate  Processor  II,  call  your  local 
Ball  Metal  &  Chemical  technical  represen¬ 
tative.  Or  write  to  . . . 


BALL  METAL  &  CHEMICAL 

DIVISION  OF  DAFI.  (  ( IRFOIFVI'ION 
GREENEVILLE,  TENN.  37743 


Chicago  Trib 
using  iron 
for  plating 


^TION  PLANT,  planned  and  designed  by  fhe  management  staff,  is  rising  at 
tucicy,  for  the  13,000-circulation  Kentucky  New  Era.  May  I  is  the  target  date  for 
five-unit  Goss  offset  press.  The  building  is  on  a  two-acre  site  off  U.S.  4 1  at  the 
south  limits  of  Hopkinsville. 


PHOENIX 

REPUBLIC-GAZETTE 


ENGINEERING 

of  major  plant  expansion  compo¬ 
nents  must  include  a  careful  pre¬ 
study  of  requirements.  This  permits 
a  detailed  statement  of  criteria  to 
be  met. 

An  example  is  the  B.E.S.T.  Mail- 
room  installation  at  Phoenix  built 
by  Sta-Hi  Corporation. 


iVAAIN 


CHAS.T.  A\AIN,  INC, 
Sngineers 
BOSTON.  MASS. 
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Since  when 
have  Colo^Tex  mats 
come  in 

medium  shrinkage  range?  * 

Ever  since  customers  asked  for  them,  and  our  RSd)  people  perfected  them. 


•with  all  the  desirable  properties  of  Color-Tex  minimum  shrinkage 
mats.  Write  or  phone  for  a  demonstration  ...  or  ask  your  Burgess 
man.  BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY,  P.O.  Box  560, 
Freeport,  Illinois  61032. 


smoother . . .  deeper . . .  more  uniform . . .  more  dependable. 


We've  gone  to  great  lengths  to  give  you  an  improved  mat 


Burgess  Cellulose  Company.  Freeport,  Illinois  61032 


YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 


3,000  view 
N.J.  daily’s 
suburb  plant 

Approximately  8,000  persons 
visited  the  new  plant  of  the 
Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press  in 
suburban  Pleasantville  and  took 
advantage  of  a  40-minute  tour 
scheduled  for  three  hours  on 
two  days  when  they  observed 
how  the  69,000  papers  printed 
daily  are  put  together. 

Observers  were  required  to 
get  tickets  for  the  visitation 
with  applications  for  such 
printed  in  editions  of  the  Press 
for  several  days.  Employees  of 
the  paper  in  its  business,  circu¬ 


lation  and  advertising  offices 
had  a  chance  to  view  the  new 
building  one  evening  before  the 
general  visitation. 

The  editorial,  display,  engra¬ 
ving,  composing,  stereotype  and 
press  rooms  of  the  Press  moved 
into  the  $2.25  million  plant  on 
June  28. 

The  visitors,  in  groups  of  15, 
were  taken  through  the  various 
departments  by  employees. 

As  a  part  of  the  visitation  the 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
Press  was  marked.  The  first  is¬ 
sue  was  printed  on  March  4, 
1895,  with  the  late  Walter  E. 
Edge  as  the  founder  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  It  came  about  as  a  ven¬ 
ture  a  year  prior  called  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  Daily  Gacst  and  was 
intended  to  supplement  Edge’s 
Dorland  Advertising  .4gency 
and  as  opposition  to  the  Caz- 


ette-Review,  another  daily. 

Edge  later  sold  the  paper  to 
three  employees  when  he  l)e- 
came  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Press  offered  two  publi¬ 
cations  to  mark  its  anniver¬ 
sary.  One  was  a  10-page  6^4  x  5 
inch  booklet,  the  Atlantic  City 
Press  Story,  by  William  McMa¬ 
hon,  now  a  member  of  its  ad¬ 
vertising  department  and  a 
newsroom  staffer. 

Allyn  Jones,  a  jji-e.ss  .staffer 
for  48  years  previous  to  his 
letirement  in  1967,  did  another 
historical  story  covering  some 
of  the  ground  use<l  by  StcMa- 
hon  but  detailing  to  greater 
length  the  paper’s  history  from 
the  days  of  its  founding  until 
its  removal  to  its  new  plant. 

Jones’  storj-  was  carried  in  a 
80-page  section  of  the  paper. 

A  feature  of  the  plant  is  the 


Now  and  then  it  takes  something  special  to  keep 
your  rolls,  bundles  or  plates  on  the  move.  Maybe 
an  automatic  switch,  a  spiral  chute,  or  a  spacer. 
We  make  them  all.  In  fact,  many  we  designed  in 
the  first  place.  Call  the  man  from  Nolan-Jampol. 


NOLAN-JAMPOL  INC. 

Rome,  New  York  13440 


new  Hoe  Press. 

Also  of  interest  was  the  au¬ 
tomated  mailroom  where  pa¬ 
pers  are  sorted  and  stacked 
ready  for  delivery  trucks. 

The  Press  employs  805  in 
both  its  plants.  It  is  owned  by 
the  ,\barta  Corporation  of 
which  Donald  S.  Taylor  is  pres¬ 
ident  with  Neill  Mitchell  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager. 

• 

VGC  marketing 
keyboard  line 

Visual  Graphics  Corp.,  of 
New  York,  has  been  named 
marketing  agent  for  a  line  of 
keyboards  manufactured  by 
Datek  System  Ltd,  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  keyboards  were  intro- 
I  duced  at  the  1969  ANPA/Rl 
^  Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference  by  Graphex  Inc.  (E&P, 
June  14,  1969)  which  until  re¬ 
cently  marketed  the  line. 

The  line  includes  counting 
and  non-counting  keyboards 
(that  produce  punched  paper 
tape  for  typesetting  systems), 
tape  verifier,  merger  and  hard 
copy  printer  units.  These  units 
are  modular  in  design  and  can 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  any 
exi.sting  or  future  typesetting 
out-put  installations  using 
:  punch  tape  in-put,  including 
those  with  computers  such  as 
the  IBM  11.30,  PDP— 8  and 
others,  according  to  VGC. 

In  announcing  the  new  pro¬ 
duct  line,  Milton  Zorn,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  VGC,  re¬ 
vealed  that  his  firm  has  ac¬ 
quired  marketing  rights  through¬ 
out  the  western  Hemisphere. 

The  keyboard  line  has,  ac¬ 
cording  to  VGC,  a  contactless 
keyboard  key  that  in  effect  gen¬ 
erates  its  own,  uniform  power 
pulse  to  a  high  speed  tape 
imnch  unit.  Becau.se  of  this 
'  principle,  flexibility  and  speed 
j  are  available  to  the  keyboard 
'  user,  without  ‘jamming’  and 
I  system  incompatibility. 


SKIDMORE  & 
MASON,  INC. 


P>U»it44Uf 

ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 

Cdiimatei,  fiiten 

55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 

JAcksen  2-0105 
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Copley’s  Daily  Breeze 
set  for  offset  switch 


In  January  the  South  Bay 
Daily  Breeze  at  Torrance,  Cali¬ 
fornia  will  become  the  nation’s 
largest  evening  newspaper 
printing  on  an  offset  press.  Cir¬ 
culation  is  close  to  60,000  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday. 

The  conversion  to  offset, 
third  for  the  15-paper  Copley 
group,  began  21  months  ago.  At 
that  time,  the  decision  was 
made  to  convert  to  offset  at  the 
Daily  Breeze  in  keeping  with 
Copley  policy  of  upgrading 
printing  capabilities  wherever 
possible.  The  Sacramento  Union 
and  the  Motiroina  News-Post 
are  the  other  Copley  newspa¬ 
pers  now  printing  offset.  The 
Union  with  more  than  150,000 
circulation  is  the  largest  morn¬ 
ing  paper  printed  offset  in  the 
U.  S. 

The  design  for  the  $725,000 
plant  addition  was  handled  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  management  and 
staff  of  the  Daily  Breeze,  and 
the  Engineering  and  Plans  De¬ 
partment  of  Copley  Newspa¬ 
pers.  The  addition  consists  of  a 
three-story  building  containing 
approximately  22,000  square 
feet.  Concrete  tilt-up  panels 
were  used  in  the  construction, 
designed  so  it  can  be  expanded 
to  house  an  additional  four 
units  of  press  and  one  more 
folder. 

Paper  storage  in  pressroom 

The  new  pressroom,  which 
includes  a  5,000-square  foot  pa¬ 
per  storage  area,  will  house  an 
8-unit  Goss  Metro  offset  press, 
with  four  color-halfdecks.  An 
Imperial  3-to-2  double  folder 
will  allow  printing  of  process 
color  on  any  page  of  the  paper. 
The  Metro  press  has  a  128 
page  capacity  and  is  designed 
to  operate  at  70,000  copies  per 
hour.  A  unique  new  ink  injector 
system  and  a  new  fountain  so¬ 
lution  system  has  also  been  in¬ 
cluded. 

The  press  area  will  be  light¬ 
ed  by  General  Electric  mercury 
vapor  lights,  while  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  addition  will  use 
fluorescent  lighting;  and  will  be 
air  conditioned  by  Climatrol 
equipment.  A  6,000-amp  switch¬ 
board  will  provide  the  drive 
power  for  the  press. 

A  1,000  square  foot 
platemaking  facility  has  also 
been  added.  The  Lith-X-Pozer, 
the  first  automatic  exposing 
machine  developed  by  Western 
Litho,  has  been  purchased  for 
duty  in  the  platemaking  de¬ 
partment;  while  a  Lithoplater 
38  will  handle  all  plate  process¬ 


ing.  The  new  equipment  has  the 
capacity  to  automatically  pro¬ 
cess  180  plates  per  hour. 

On  the  third  floor,  adjacent 
to  the  Breeze’s  existing  mail- 
room,  a  4,000  square  foot  addi¬ 
tion  has  been  built  for  that  de¬ 
partment.  Two  Cutler-Hammer 
dual  channel-flex  conveyor  lines 
will  carry  papers  from  both 
sides  of  the  3-to-2  folder  to  any 
of  four  truck  loading  positions 
via  chutes  to  the  loading  dock 
one  floor  below.  Two  Sta-Hi 
stackers  and  a  Signode  Contrax 
strapping  machine  have  also 
been  added.  The  entire  system 
will  be  controlled  from  a  con¬ 
sole  which  can  deliver  a  pre¬ 
determined  quantity  of  bundles 
to  the  loading  dock. 

To  accommodate  each  of 
these  departments  a  10,000 
pound  capacity  hydraulic 
freight  elevator  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  which  will  serve  all 
three  floors. 

('.Iianging  to  cold  l>'pc 

So  that  the  offset  conversion 
can  be  completely  integrated, 
the  Daily  Breeze  has  also  made 
numerous  changes  in  equipment 
in  the  composing  room.  Of  the 
15  hot  metal  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines  once  in  use,  only  six 
have  been  retained,  and  these 
will  be  used  exclusively  in  the 
preparation  of  classified  liner 
copy. 

To  take  the  place  of  the 
workhorse  Linotype  machines 
in  the  preparation  of  editorial 
copy,  the  Breeze  has  added  six 
phototypesetting  units.  In¬ 
cluded  are  thi-ee  Compugraphic 
4962s  and  one  4961,  all  capable 
of  setting  bVz  to  12  point  edito¬ 
rial  type;  and  two  Compugra¬ 
phic  7200s  for  headletter  and 
display  type.  One  of  the  7200s 
is  the  first  such  machine  on  the 
West  Coast  capable  of  setting 
within  a  range  of  30  to  120 
point  type;  while  the  other  con¬ 
tains  standard  range  14  to  72 
l>oint.  With  the  exception  of  the 
4961  which  has  its  own  built-in 
computer  for  word  hypheniza- 
tion  and  justification,  each  of 
the  other  new  units  will  feed 
through  a  PDP-8/I  Digital  com¬ 
puter  for  that  purpose.  The 
PDP-8/I  has  a  core  memory 
storage  of  33,000  words;  and 
the  capability  of  adapting  to 
computerized  photo  composition 
for  display  advertising  at  a 
later  time. 

Additional  equipment  to  be 
utilized  in  the  preparation  of 
editorial  copy  includes  eight 
pasteup  tables,  each  with  a 


storage  capacity  for  20  plex- 
oglass-mounted  page  pasteups; 
two  Copystat  500s  for  the 
proofing  of  galleys;  and  an 
1836  Electrostatic  page  proofing 
machine. 

For  the  present  time,  the 
Daily  Breeze  will  continue  set¬ 
ting  classified  liner  copy  in  hot 
metal.  Special  chases,  designed 
by  the  Breeze’s  composing 
room,  will  be  used  for  repro¬ 
ducing  the  classified  pages  into 
slick-proof  form  for  final  page 
plate  preparation. 

Display  advertising  copy  has 
been  in  the  coldtype  stage  for 
four  years  at  the  Daily  Breeze, 
so  no  new  equipment  was 
necessary  in  that  area. 

The  Daily  Breeze’s  entire  ex¬ 
pansion  and  conversion  pro¬ 
gram  cost  $3.3  million. 


Neolangite  agent 

Charles  T.  Schultz,  who  has 
serviced  newspapers  for  graph¬ 
ic  equipment  suppliers  for  30 
years,  has  formed  a  company  to 
represent  the  Russell  J.  Bryant 
Company,  distributors  of  the 
Neolangite  blanket  made  by  the 
Cork  Manufacturing  Company 
of  London.  Bryant  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  exclusive  distributor  in 
the  U.  S. and  Canada. 


PROTECT 
AGAINST 
WEB  BREAKS 

Protect  your  press  invest¬ 
ment  against  costly  re¬ 
pairs  and  down  time  when 
deadline  minutes  are  im¬ 
portant  with  a  detector 
system  that  finds  the 
break,  prevents  a  wrap-up, 
severs  the  paper,  and 
stops  the  press. 

Regardless  of  press  equip- 
iment,  the  Cooksey  System 
iwill  be  value-engineered 
I  for  your  operation.  Write 
'  for  information. 

KORTHE  ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 

9353  Seymour  Ave.,  EPS 
Schiller  Park,  III.  60176 
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Central 
Rigging  & 
Contracting 
Corp. 


Presses:  installed,  renovated, 
dismantled,  moved  and 
erected. 

Composing  Room:  overnite 
and  weekend  moves. 
Mailroom:  conveyors  and 
auxiliary  equipment  moves 
and  additions. 

Warehousing:  complete 
service. 

Maintenance:  complete 
service. 

New  York  City:  275  Madison 
Avenue  (212)  675-5100. 
Connecticut:  (203)  878-3535 
Canada:  (416)  889-8686 
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GEORGE  R.  HALL.  INC. 


20234  Datroit  Rood 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO  4411* 

Phonr  (21*'  331-On* 


Button  moves 
paper  rolls 
5  per  minute 


Stuffer  cuts 
Saturday  night 
inailroom  shift 


Some  advantages  of  mail- 
room  automation  were  de¬ 
scribed  by  Edward  J.  Lynett 
Jr,  co-publisher  of  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
I  tion  in  Philadelphia  recently. 

He  said,  in  part: 

\  “It’s  been  close  to  a  year  and 

a  half  since  we  have  made  the 

,  c,  ,  ,  _  Sheridan  stuffing  machine  an 

sr  of  the  Sheboyqn  (Wi$.)  Press  •  i  i  ^  r  -i- 

Inferfype  Fofotronic  1200  photon  of  OUr  mailing 

dassinger,  and  composing-room  operation.  Since  then,  this 

.000-daily  has  changed  ad  pro-  P^^ce  of  equipment  has  more 

:omp  with  the  Fotofronic  and  a  than  paid  for  itself.  It  is  a 

smputer.  five-head  circular  machine 

At  the  same  time,  the  con-  »  maximum  of 

veyor  and  drop  systems  are  13,000  per  hour  and,  for 

started.  The  two  travelling  averages  somewhere  over 

kickers  which  straddle  the  con-  Pe^*  shift, 

veyor  system  in  the  floor,  in  the  This  means  it  stuffs  four  sec¬ 
meantime  search  out  a  lane  Lions  into  a  main  sheet  at  that 
preselected  to  receive  the  das-  a"  shift  without 

sification  of  paper  currently  stopping  to  go  to  the  bathroom 
being  unloaded.  or  i'ave  a  friendly  chat  or  any 

As  that  lane  becomes  filled,  such  thing, 
these  kickers  automatically  **1^  is  especially  helpful  for 
search  for  additional  lanes  pre-  o^r  Sunday  edition  which  has  a 
selected  to  receive  the  paper  niinimum  of  three  stuffed  sec¬ 
tor  that  day.  ioos.  Just  imagine  the  number 

The  system  will  handle  five  shifts  which  can  be  saved.  In 
rolls  per  minute  our  case,  it  was  close  to  20 

every  Saturday  night.  What 
•  was  saved  above  that  was  icing 

on  the  cake. 

Printing  ink  cans  “Soon  we  will  have  equip- 

to  be  Standardized 

with  almost  75%  automation  in 
Marketing  of  printing  inks  in  our  mailing  room.  It  consists  of 
standardized  ink  cans  has  been  a  shrink  wrap  and  conveyor 
approved  by  the  National  Asso-  system  which  will  take  the  pa- 
ciation  of  Printing  Ink  Manu-  pers  from  the  manual  stackers 
facturers,  Inc.  Users  of  ink  can  and  counters  to  the  truck  with- 
expect  less  waste  because  of  out  the  necessity  of  human  in- 
partially  filled  cans.  The  stan-  tervention. 

dardization  program  calls  for  “The  shrink  wrap  is  one  of 
ink  cans  to  be  uniformly  filled,  the  newer  innovations  in  mail 
Approximately  35  ink  manufac-  room  operation.  It  covers  the 
turers  and  four  can  manufac-  bundles  with  a  plastic  cover, 
turers  are  participating  in  the  then  heat  is  applied  which 
initial  distribution  phase  of  the  shrinks  the  plastic  and  seals  it 
program.  around  the  papers,  affording 

protection  from  the  elements. 
Conveyors  are  designed  to  take 
1  ^  B  the  wrapped  bundle  from  the 

heat  directly  to  the 

B I  ^  H  y IV  ^  truck  where  they  will  be  deliv- 

ered  in  proper  rotation  for  the 
driver’s  convenience.’’ 


efficiency  plus 
le  art  department! 


Your  most  efficient  worker  in  the  art  department 
costs  only  $189.  It  takes  only  one  square  foot  of 
space  yet  the  ARTWAXER  is  the  world's  only  un¬ 
limited  capacity  waxing  machine  due  to  its  open-end 
roller  arrangement.  Its  plastic  outer  shell  stays  cool  at 
all  times  and  all  the  accessories:  footswitch,  art 
brayer,  burnishing  bone,  Artwax  and  instruction 
booklet  are  included  in  the  price. ..about  half  of  what 
you'd  pay  for  a  lesser  machine! 


■  Ink  8ales  rep 

Lou  Ulffers  has  joined 
United  States  Printing  Ink 
Corporation  as  a  technical  sales 
representative  for  trade  in  the 
Northeast.  He  was  formerly 
wdth  Sinclair  and  Valentine, 
where  he  was  branch  manager 
of  the  company’s  Norwich, 
Conn.,  office.  Earlier  he  was 
with  Wm.  C.  Herrick  Ink.  Co. 
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25  e.  exchange  st. 
akron,  ohio  44308 
phone:  (216)  762-3555 


Artwaxer 


HENDRD< 


EDITORS'  CHOICE 


Newspaper  editors  are  picking  Hendrix  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 

The  most  experienced  CRT  Editing  System  in  the 
newspaper  industry.  The  most  complete  data 
base  file  systems  available.  Clear,  anti-glare 
characters  for  fatigue-free  viewing  all  day  long. 
The  lowest  priced  CRTs  in  newspaper  use  today. 
Delivery  now. 

We've  been  installing  our  systems  in  newspaper 
plants  for  over  a  year  now  with  compatible  hook¬ 
ups  to  wire  service  lines,  computers,  magnetic 
tape  and  disc  memories,  paper  tape  readers  and 
punchers,  hard  copy  printers  and  data  sets. 

We  have  storage  capacity  for  300,000  characters 


in  our  data  base  with  expansion  from  there. 
Upper/lower  case  aiphanumerics  and  special 
newspaper  function  characters  are  standard.  Our 
stand-alone  CRT  terminal/desk  consoles  are 
priced  below  $9,900. 

If  you  buy  greater  profit  efficiency  for  ad  mark-up, 
editing,  proofing  and  correcting  of  text,  classified 
ads  and  wire  news  services  . . .  buy  Hendrix’s 
experience.  It’s  greater  than  anyone’s. 

Write  or  call  today. 


Hendrix  Electronics,  Inc. 

Grenier  Industrial  Village,  Londonderry.  New  Hampshire  03053 
Telephone  (603)  669-9050 


Militancy 

(continued  from  page  18^ 


his  coverage  of  the  Chicago 
Seven  conspiracy  trial  that  he 
could  not  describe  the  behavior 
of  Judge  Julius  Hoffman  on  the 
bench.  “I  could  not  even  say, 
“he  snapped.”  I  could  always 
say,  ‘lawyers  charged’  he  was 
doing  these  things,  but  I 
couldn’t  say  that  I  saw  it  my¬ 
self.” 

He  continued:  “Perhaps  pa¬ 
pers  should  not  have  a  point  of 
view  .  .  .  but  the  fact  is  that 
papers  already  have  a  point  of 
view.  I  don’t  know  what  the  an¬ 
swer  is,  but  the  important  thing 
is  not  to  see  us  as  brash  mili¬ 
tants  .  .  .  Our  loyalty  is  to  the 
papers  that  we  work  for,  and 
we  want  to  make  them  better  .  . 

We’ve  really  got  to  talk,  and 
not  in  this  morality  play  ta¬ 
bleau” 

Obviou>ly  u  ‘hard  hal' 

Weld,  54,  saw  his  position  on 
the  panel  “obviously  as  a  hard 
hat,”  and  recounted,  “I  was 
brought  up  in  a  tradition  where 
one  didn’t  hiss  or  boo  in  the 
sj)orts  press  box  ...  or  put 
bumper  stickers  on  his  car  to 
support  a  particular  candidate  . 

“The  re.porter  should  be  an 
ombudsman,”  he  said,  “to  whom 
anyone  can  pour  out  his  trou¬ 
bles  without  fear  of  ending  up 
appearing  foolish  in  the  news 
columns.”  Welfare  workers,  for 
example,  should  always  expect 
to  get  a  fair  hearing  in  the 
newsroom,  he  said. 

Weld’s  example  of  such  a 
newsman  was  the  late  Edwin 
Lahey.  who  made  himself  a 
friend  of  all  interests.  While 
Lahey  was  active  in  organizing 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
and  was  a  close  acquaintance  of 
Philip  B.  Murray,  leader  of  the 
steel  workers’  union,  he  also 
had  the  respect  of  the  late  Sen. 
Robert  A.  Taft,  to  a  degree  that 
after  the  1952  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  Taft  gave 
Lahey  exclusively  the  story  that 
he  would  support  Eisenhower. 

In  an  era  of  contrived  events. 
Weld  said,  “It  seems  that  the 
one  refuge  where  people  can 
turn  to  is  the  newsroom  .  .  . 
that’s  where  the  phoniness  is 
going  to  be  expo.sed.” 

Of  “in-house  criticism,”  Weld 
said,  “I  would  like  to  have  more 
suggestions  by  more  militant 
young  reporters  about  omissions 
in  the  paper  .  .  .  Management 
and  the  newsroom  are  in  a  com¬ 
mon  cause  .  .  I’m  inclined  to 
think  that  the  whole  notion  of 
militancy  is  a  little  contrived” 

Local  or  regional  councils  of 
“journalists  sitting  in  judgment 


on  their  peers”  were  proposed 
by  Dean  Elie  Abel  of  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  as  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  guard  against  outside 
infringement  of  news  media. 
Abel  spoke  at  the  dinner  ses¬ 
sion. 

In  the  face  of  attacks  from 
government  figures  and  a  public 
disturbed  by  the  news  it  hears, 
Abel  said,  “We  cannot  much 
longer  postpone  a  united  effort 
to  examine  the  shortcomings  of 
the  press — most  broadly 
defined — to  deal  with  that  crisis 
by  the  most  rigorous  self¬ 
scrutiny.” 

He  continued:  “If  we  do  not 
make  the  effort  to  police  our 
own  ranks,  to  label  and  expose 
malpractice  where  we  know  it 
exists,  to  raise  and  then 
maintain  ethical  standards,  to 
deal  honestly  with  the  most  \ti1- 
nerable  elements  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  then  others,  less  qualified 
and  less  kindly  disposed,  will 
move  in  and  do  the  job  for  us.” 

Abel  favors  councils 

He  said  he  has  no  preference 
as  to  the  form  press  councils 
might  take.  They  should  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  localities  or  regions,  he 
said,  because  the  size  and  vari¬ 
ety  of  the  nation  presents  “an 
impossible  job  just  keeping 
track  of  the  print  and  broadcast 
output.” 

Abel  said  “the  job  must  be 
done  by  journalists  sitting  in 
judgment  on  their  peers,  not  by 
outsiders;”  and  that  “when 
fault  is  to  be  found  it  must  be 
specific,  naming  names,  so  the 
public  at  large  may  know  what 
is  happening.” 

Answering  questions  from 
some  of  the  nearly  100  persons 
in  the  audience.  Able  agreed  the 
idea  of  a  jury  of  one’s  peers  is 
debatable,  “but  we  find  outsid¬ 
ers  don’t  understand  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  press.” 

He  continued:  “Nobody  else  is 
going  to  fight  this  battle  for  us; 
no  one  else  cares  enough  to. 
Very  few  understand  what  is  at 
stake.” 

Regional  councils  could  be 
financed  by  publishers  and 
broadcasters,  he  said.  “One 
foundation  has  offered  to  fund  a 
regional  council,  but  I’m  not  so 
sure  this  is  a  good  idea.  I  think 
it  should  be  supported  by  pub¬ 
lishers,  broadcasters,”  and 
unions  involved  in  the  media. 

“Clearly  we  cannot  forbid 
anyone’s  right  to  be  wrong,” 
Abel  said,  but  if  self-policing  is 
to  be  taken  seriously,  violations 
of  ethical  standards  “must  be 
labeled  as  malpractice.” 

Editing  by  reporters 

Ben  Bagdikian,  national  news 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post, 


said  he  sees  newspapers  surviv¬ 
ing  as  long  as  they  realize  their 
job  is  to  provide  information. 

He  forecast  “more  and  more 
reporters  will  have  to  act  as 
editors”  because  of  the  swelling 
amount  of  information  they’ll 
encounter.  “The  best  reporters 
(will  be  able)  to  make  good  de¬ 
cisions  on  what  is  important 
and  what  is  not.”  These  report¬ 
ers  will  be  well  prepared,  skill¬ 
ful,  well-paid,  and  rewarded  for 
using  their  best  judgment 
rather  than  meeting  preconcep¬ 
tions  of  management. 

In  a  question-and-answer 
period  Bagdikian  had  praise  for 
“young  good  reporters”  who  are 
“earnest  about  making  judg¬ 
ments  and  not  copping  out  on 
moral  issues.” 

“The  villain  of  this  gener¬ 
ation  may  have  been  Adolf 
Eichmann,  who  did  what  he  was 
told,”  he  said. 

“The  old  objectivity  really 
wasn’t  the  way  to  report.  One 
had  to  read  Time  magazine  to 
find  out  the  character  of  a  per¬ 
son  ...  In  the  old  objectivity 
you  told  the  story  backwards.  .  . 
When  you  were  all  through, 
the  reader  didn’t  know  what 
you  were  talking  about.” 

James  K.  Sunshine,  associate 
editor  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal-Bulletin,  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  England 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
He  succeeds  Joseph  L.  Doherty, 
assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Boston.  Globe,  for  a  one-year 
term. 

Richard  C.  Garvey,  editor  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
News,  was  elected  vicepres¬ 
ident.  Byron  J.  Israelson,  city 
editor,  Portland  (Me.)  Press- 
Herald,  was  re-elected  trea¬ 
surer.  Sidney  B.  McKeen,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  editor,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette, 
was  elected  secretary,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Warren  F.  Gardner, 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Record. 

The  convention,  which  cus¬ 
tomarily  is  rotated  among  the 
six  New  England  states,  at¬ 
tracted  almost  100  persons,  the 
largest  attendance  on  record. 


More  votes  for  offset 

Two  more  Alabama  weeklies, 
the  Ozark  Southern  Star  and 
the  Birmingham  Messenger, 
have  converted  to  offset,  joining 
the  Arab  Tribiine  and  the 
Hartselle  Enquirer  which  con¬ 
verted  earlier  this  year,  leaving 
only  26  weeklies  now  using  let¬ 
terpress.  Three  dailies  have 
also  made  the  conversion  this, 
year.  They  are  the  Anniston 
Star,  the  Tuscaloosa  News  and 
the  Troy  Messenger.  Nine 
dailies  still  print  letterpress. 
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Joshua  Powers  heads 
service  firm  a^aiii 

Joshua  B.  Powers,  chairman 
of  Joshua  B.  Powers  Inc.,  has 
assumed  the  additional  title  of 
president  and  chief  executive 
officer  upon  the  resignation  of 
E.  Wharton  Shober.  Shober  re¬ 
tains  his  stock  interest  and  his 
seat  on  the  board  of  directors. 

The  company,  supplying 
news  and  feature  services,  a 
Sunday  magazine  supplement, 
advertising  representation, 
newsprint,  printing  and  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment,  supplies  and 
technical  servies,  is  the  result 
of  the  merger  of  ATEC  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Editors  Press  Service, 
Hablemos,  and  Joshua  Powers, 
Inc.,  which  took  place  last 
Spring. 

Shober  was  founder  and 
president  of  ATEC  and  became 
president  of  Powers  at  the  time 
of  the  consolidation.  Powders 
founded  the  organization  bear¬ 
ing  his  name  43  years  ago  as 
an  international  newspaper 
representative. 

In  the  current  reorganization. 
Hall  T.  McGee,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Charleston  (S.C.) 
New.s  &  Courier,  becomes  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee 
at  Joshua  Powers  Inc. 

• 

Changes  at  Fairchild 
as  chairman  retires 

Edgar  W.  B.  Fairchild  is  end¬ 
ing  a  47-year  career  with 
Fairchild  Publications  on 
November  39.  He  is  retiring 
from  the  post  of  chairman  of 
the  board  pursuant  to  terms  of 
the  company’s  retirement  plan. 

During  his  years  with  the 
company  Fairchild  has  been 
chief  financial  and  operating 
officer,  president  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

Daniel  B.  Burke,  president  of 
the  publishing  division  of  Capi¬ 
tal  Cities  Broadcasting  Corpo- 
lation  which  now  owns  Fair- 
child  Publications  Inc.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  these  appointments  to 
be  effective  December  31 : 

John  B.  Fairchild,  president, 
will  become  chairman  and  con¬ 
tinue  as  chief  executive  officer. 

William  R.  James  wdll  be¬ 
come  president  and  chief  oper¬ 
ating  officer.  He  joined  Fair- 
child  Publications  in  September 
from  WJR  stations  in  Detroit. 

• 

Publisher  named 

S.  John  Siam,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  since  January  1969,  has 
been  appointed  publisher  of  the 
Ansonia  (Conn.)  Evening  Sen¬ 
tinel  to  succeed  John  P. 
Musgat,  who  is  now  publisher 
of  the  Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Daily 
Journal. 
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We  want  to  help  you  make  money 
selling  love. 


The  buying  and  selling  of  love  is  a  hefty  part  of 
your  classified  advertising  business. 

It’s  found  under  the  heading  of  “Pets!’  Where  ani¬ 
mals  find  new  homes  with  loving  owners. 

In  suburban  areas  (where  most  of  the  dogs  live) 
papers  have  developed  a  profitable  operation  using  a  com¬ 
puter.  And  our  telephone  network. 

A  central  office  gets  the  order  for  the  ad  and  lets 
the  computer  take  care  of  the  mechanics  of  justifying,  set¬ 


ting  and  proofing.  Then  the  entire  classified  section  is 
whisked  to  all  the  participating  suburban  papers.  Electron¬ 
ically.  Over  our  telephone  network. 

For  other  newfangled  notions  on  what  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  can  do  to  help  your  classified  operation, 
call  the  Bell  System  Communication  Consultant.  If  you 
need  his  name,  call  our  man  in  New  York,  Joe  Lullo,  at 
212-393-3295  (collect).  „  _ 


@AT&T 


■■ 


Headliners 


New  York's  senator-elecf  James  Buckley  and  Mrs.  Buckley. 
(Photo  by  Neal  Boenzi,  New  York  Times) 


Lloyd  M.  Bentsen  Jr. 

Texas  senator-elect 

(AP  Wirephoto) 


Florida's  governor-elect  Reubin  Askew 
and  Mrs.  Askew.  (AP) 


for  1971 
captured  by 
photographers 
in  their  hour 
of  victory. . . 


QI 


California  senator-elect  John  V.  Tunney  and  young  son.  (UPl) 


.  and  Mrs.  Adlai  Stevenson  III  of  Illinois,  Senate. 
(Photo  by  Yal  Mazzenga,  Chicago  Tribune.) 


Victory  walk  for  Arkansas  governor-elect  Dale  Bumpers  and  his  wife. 
(Photo  by  Larry  Obsitnik,  Arkansas  Gazette.) 


Tennessee's  new  senator  William  E.  Brock  III  ai 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


ONE  MORE  AND  GROWING 


By  Craig  Tomkinson  the  controller  and  treasurer, 

Newspapers  Inc.,  of  Shelby-  sorb  all  the  papers  that  want  secretary’, 

ville,  Ky.,  is  a  mere  two  years  ownership  by  New'spapers  Inc.  Edwin  M.  Perry,  an  aUoraey 
old,  yet  the  company  owms  near-  Consequently  three  weeklies,  Louisville.  In  addition 

ly  15  percent  of  the  state’s  one  in  Kentucky,  and  two  in  there  are  two  vicepresidents, 
weekly  newspapers  and  prints  Indiana,  will  have  to  wait  until  P®an,  editor  of  the 

30  percent  of  them.  next  March  to  be  taken  over.  Elizabethtown  News,  and  Louis 

So  phenomenal  has  been  the  Newspapers  Inc.  plans  the  of  the 

success  of  this  operation  that  opening  of  its  third  offset  plant  J^ti^rsson  Reporter. 
demands  from  weekly  publish-  ne.xt  March,  in  Cynthiana,  Ky.,  Executive  committee 

ers  to  be  absorbed  by  Newspa-  where  another  four-unit  Coni- 

pers  Inc.  are  outstripping  the  munity  press  will  be  installed.  The  directors  meet  infre- 

company’s  capacity  to  print  Originally,  weekly  newspa-  quently — especially  when  the 
them.  ’  pers  joining  the  group  were  company  is  running  smoothly. 

Currently  the  company  owns  given  shares  in  the  company.  Mathews  said.  In  their  absence 
2(1  weekly  newspapers.  Of  this  On  top  of  that  the  owners  were  an  executive  committee  runs  the 
number  19  are  in  Kentucky  and  given  contracts  whereby  they  corporation.  There  are  six  mem- 
one  in  Indiana.  The  latest  addi-  would  remain  at  their  papers  bers  on  this  board,  including 
tion  was  the  Springfield  (Ky.)  and  run  them  as  before,  ^\^thout  Matthews,  Bean,  Conn,  Perry, 
Sun,  owned  by  J.  S.  Moran,  *82,  the  financial  headaches  that  and  two  other  non-newspaper 
w'ho  had  been  editor  of  the  pa-  have  beset  many  weekly  news-  people.  The  advertising  director 
per  for  54  years.  papers.  for  the  entire  group  is  John  M. 

The  3,550  circulation  of  William  E.  Matthews,  pres-  Merrill,  formerly  with  the 
Moran’s  paper  brings  the  total  ident  and  chief  operating  officer  Ogden  (Utah)  Stnndard  Exam- 
combined  circulation  of  News-  of  the  corporation,  said  the  ulti-  mer. 

papers  Inc.  papers  to  99,450.  mate  aim  of  the  corporation  is  All  of  this  management 
The  individual  circulations  to  sell  its  shares  on  the  open  otructure  doesn’t  affect  the  edi- 
range  from  a  low  of  1,900  up  to  market  The  attraction  of  the  torial  operation  of  the  newspa- 
11,000.  stock  offerings  to  the  weekly  pers  in  the  group,  Matthews 

publisher  is  the  ultimate  in-  said.  There  is  no  combining  of 
Not  enough  crease  in  value  of  the  stock  newspaper  staffs.  Each  paper 

In  addition  to  the  20  papers  the  company  does  go  pub-  retains  its  own  editor  and  each 

owned  and  printed  bv  Newspa-  “100  percent  responsible  for 

pers  Inc.,  the  corporation  job-  The  target  date  for  going  his  own  copy,’’  Matthews  ex¬ 
prints  an  additional  23  weekly  public  had  been  tentatively  set  plained. 

newsnaners.  All  nrintincr  is  car-  f®*"  this  year,  Matthews  said,  go  the  attraction  of  Newspa- 

but  because  of  the  depressed  pers  Inc.,  for  local  weekly  pub- 
state  of  the  market,  the  “D-  lishers  is  clear.  Autonomy  with- 
Day”  has  been  moved  up  to  next  out  the  problems, 
fall 

'  New'spapers  Inc.  has  set  up  a 

The  corporation  is  now  owned  group  of  regional  composition 
by  67  shareholders.  Of  the  total  facilities  at  five  points  in  Ken- 
ownership,  75  percent  is  in  the  tucky.  Each  serves  five  or  six  of 
hands  of  newspaper  people.  group’s  papers,  and  sends 

The  stockholders  elect  a  the  papers  to  the  printing 


by  the  company.  One  plant,  con¬ 
taining  a  four-unit  News  King 
offset  press,  is  in  Shelbyville, 
and  the  other,  with  a  four-unit 
Goss  Community  offset  press,  is 
in  Elizabethtown.  Ky. 

Even  with  this  printing  ca¬ 
pacity,  the  company  can’t  ab- 


24  PAPERS  CALL  IT  HOME — The  new  plant  of  the  Marietta  (Ga.) 
Journal  is  also  the  production  center  for  two  dozen  afl^liated  Neigh¬ 
bor  Newspapers,  whose  front  pages  are  displayed  on  the  news¬ 
room  walls.  Reproductions  of  famous  front  pages  of  the  Journal 
since  1868  adorn  the  main  hallway. 
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When  you  want  more  than  just  a  piece  of  the  action. 


Most  photographers  identify  the 
motor-equipped  Nikon  F  with 
rapid-sequence  shots  of  news  and 
sports  events.  To  others,  it  is  the 
equipment  for  automated  monitoring 
of  growth  processes  in  science  and 
industry,  wildlife  and  bird  study, 
observing  excavation  blast  patterns, 
or  for  use  in  dangerous  and 
inaccessible  locations. 

This  preference  for  Nikon  is  no 
accident.  The  Nikon  F  was  built 
around  the  motor  drive.  Its  titanium 
foil  shutter,  film  and  shutter  transport 


Nikon  Electric  Motor  Drive 


and  mirror  are  designed  to  function 
without  complaining  at  rates  up  to 
3  shots  per  second  (4  per  second 
with  mirror  locked  in  ‘up"  position). 
Professionals  pay  this  Nikon  perfor¬ 
mance  their  ultimate  compliment: 
They  take  it  for  granted. 

The  motorized  Nikon  F  can  be 
triggered  at  the  camera  or  from 
hundreds  of  yards  away  -  by  wire  or 
radio  control,  even  by  light  or  sound 
Linked  to  an  intervalometer.  it 
performs  time-lapse  photography, 
taking  up  to  250  shots  automatically 
at  pre-determined  intervals,  without 
reloading.  [Nikon  offers  a  special 


repeating  electronic  flash  unit  that 
provides  up  to  3  synchronized 
flashes  per  second.) 

Two  Nikon  motor  drives  are 
available.  F36,  for  standard  film 
cartridges,  may  be  used  with  the 
cordless  battery  pack,  which  attaches 
directly  to  the  unit,  or  with  separate, 
compact  “C  "  battery  pack.  F250 
motor  drive  uses  special  250- 
exposure  cassettes  and  works  with 
the  separate  battery  pack. 

Nikon  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 

11530.  Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc.CIn 
Canada:  AnglophotoLtd.,  P.Q.)[1SB 


SNPA  Report 

(continued  from  page  10^ 


short  months,  has  raised  ap¬ 
proximately  a  half-million  dol¬ 
lars.  This,  coupled  with  the  Ed 
Meeman  Foundation  gift, 
means  approximately  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
for  the  continuation  of  the  sem¬ 
inars  and  workshops  designed 
to  improve  both  content  and 
service  of  newspapers  in  SNPA 
territory. 

Secondly,  we  have  the  changes 
in  organizational  structure  and 
seiwices  of  the  SNPA  it¬ 
self,  as  many  recommendations 
of  the  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell 
and  Co.  Report  approved  by  the 
membership  in  convention  a 
year  ago  are  translated  into  ac¬ 
tion. 

The  SNPA  Foundation  was 
initiated  during  the  term  of 
Bert  Struby  from  Macon,  with 
financial  assistance  of  the  Ford 
Foundation.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Reed  Sarratt,  it 
has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
outstanding  services  of  our  or¬ 
ganization,  stimulating  and  in¬ 
forming  hundreds  of  working 
newspaper  folk.  The  success  of 
the  Foundation  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  Ford  Foundation 
money  was  of  limited  duration 
])ointed  to  the  obvious  necessity 
for  SNPA  members  to  raise 
funds  for  the  continuance  of 
this  project.  Kelly  Sisk,  also  a 
former  SNPA  president  and 
now  president  of  Multimedia, 
accepted  the  chairmanship  of 
the  campaign  and  its  success 
has  been  phenomenal. 

Important  gift 

In  addition  to  the  approx¬ 
imately  $500,000  raised  from 
members,  W.  Frank  Aycock, 
president  of  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar,  presented  the 
Foundation  cause  to  the 
Meeman  Foundation  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  and  they  have  given  us 
$200,000  in  bonds  with  a  $10,- 
000  annual  revenue. 

The  spectacular  success  of 
the  campaign  can  be  attributed 
to  the  fine  leadership  of  those 
involved  and  the  recognition  by 
publishers  in  our  territory  of 
the  superlative  value  to  our 
profession  of  this  program. 

The  Peat,  Mai'wick  and 
Mitchell  study,  initiated  under 
the  aegis  of  former  President 
Joe  Dealey,  made  a  number  of 
recommendations  for  changes 
in  the  organizational  structure 
of  the  SNPA  headquarters, 
meeting  agenda  and  other 
changes  intended  to  improve 
service  to  our  members. 

In  this  first  year  we  have 
made  a  long  step  forward  in 
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implementing  these  recommen¬ 
dations.  The  twelve  unwieldy 
committees,  each  compoesd  of 
at  least  14  members,  have  been 
eliminated,  and  in  their  stead 
three  working  committees  were 
created.  Their  activities  this 
year  already  have  proven  the 
value  of  this  change. 

Three  new  euinniitteeM 

The  three  new  committees 
are:  Business  Committee,  La¬ 
bor  and  Production  Committee 
and  the  Editorial  Committee. 
They  are  staffed  by  competent, 
able,  active,  energetic  people 
with  a  dsire  to  be  of  service  to 
the  SNPA. 

Detailed  activities  of  the 
several  committees  are  found 
elsewhere  in  our  convention  re¬ 
port,  but  I  must  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  thank  them  on  be¬ 
half  of  all  our  members  for 
their  devoted  efforts  over  a 
wide  range  of  issues. 

Among  others,  these  include 
representation  before  the  Con¬ 
gressional  committee  on  Postal 
Reform,  participation  in  the 
fight  against  the  FTC  order 
affecting  joint  media  owner¬ 
ship,  investigation  of  newsprint 
and  newsprint  mill  issues, 
studies  of  proposed  minimum 
wage  increases,  changes  in  the 
EEOC  laws,  and  many  others. 
A  strong  protest  over  proposed 
increases  in  newsprint  costs 
was  registered  with  all  Canadi¬ 
an  mills,  and  American  mills 
were  informed  of  our  intention 
to  resist  unreasonable  price  in¬ 
creases. 

The  SNPA  Foundation  came 
under  the  Editorial  Commit¬ 
tee’s  activities,  and  the  Labor 
and  Production  Committee  con¬ 
ducted  one  of  the  finest  execu¬ 
tive  clinics  ever  .staged  by  the 
SNPA. 

This  committee  also  joined 
with  the  ANPA  in  organizing 
and  holding  the  largest 
mechanical  conference  ever 
held  in  the  United  States,  and 
it  was  my  privilege  to  address 
the  opening  session,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  other  trade  associ¬ 
ations  and  groups,  in  represen¬ 
ting  the  SNPA  during  the 
year. 

Selection  of  e«>mniilleeK 

It  has  been  decided  that  com¬ 
mittee  members  for  the  ensuing 
year  will  be  selected  prior  to 
each  annual  convention,  and 
that  the  new  committees  then 
can  meet  during  the  convention 
to  plan  their  activities  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

With  the  exception  of  the 
Labor  and  Production  Commit¬ 
tee,  few,  if  any,  committee 
meetings  were  ever  held  in  the 
past.  It  is  believed  that  this 


new  structure,  with  regular 
meetings  and  assigned  tasks, 
will  prove  to  be  invaluable  to 
our  organization. 

A  number  of  changes  have 
been  made  at  the  admini.stra- 
tive  level  and  in  our  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Chattanooga.  We  have 
gone  to  automated  billing,  re¬ 
placing  the  old  hand  method. 

We  have  revised  charges  for 
our  clinics  to  cover  costs,  in- 
crea.sed  fees  for  extra-territory 
participants  and  reduced  the 
number  of  guests  from  other 
regions,  who  had  begun  to  flood 
our  fine  meetings. 

Convention  reservations  were 
removed  from  SNPA  headquar¬ 
ters  and  taken  over  by  the  ho¬ 
tels  involved. 

Pension  plan 

At  long  last,  a  study  was 
made  of  our  pension  system, 
which  was  the  cause  for  much 
dissatisfaction  among  our  em¬ 
ployes  and  recommendations  of 
the  study  already  have  been 
implemented.  We  now'  have  a 
new'  ])ension  system  at  slight 
additional  cost  to  our  members, 
but  one  that  has  been  welcomed 
heartily  by  our  employes 

A  special  Long  Range  Study 
Committee  has  been  named  for 
a  complete  study  of  the  repoit 
and  additional  plans  for  imple¬ 
mentation  of  approved  changes 
w'ill  be  made  at  subsiqueit 
meetings. 

As  indicated,  w’e  are  in  the 
midst  of  great  change  in  the 
country  and,  naturally,  in  our 
own  region  it  is  touching  every 
facet  of  our  life.  It  is  our  de¬ 
sire  and  our  challenge  to  con¬ 
trol  this  change  to  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  our  business  and  of 
our  culture.  Your  officers  and 
directors  are  well  aware  of 
these  great  social  forces  at 
work  and  are  seeking  an  orderly 
transition  of  your  organization 
into  one  of  greater  use,  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  service  to  each  of 
its  members. 

Staff  praised 

Of  course,  this  can  only  be 
accomplished  with  the  contin¬ 
ued  help  and  assistance  of  our 
fine  staff  in  our  Chattanooga 
headquarters.  Walter  Johnson 
Jr.  and  Claude  Capers  are  two 
of  the  most  capable  people 
heading  anv'  trade  as.sociation 
in  the  United  States.  We  are 
fortunate  to  have  them  and 
their  abilities  with  the  fine 
staff  they  have  assembled  to 
continue  the  forward  progress 
of  the  Southern  New'spaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Finally,  let  me  express  to 
each  of  you  my  humble  and  sin¬ 
cere  thanks  for  the  opportunity 
to  serve  you  as  president  of  the 
SNPA  during  the  past  year.  It 
is  an  honor  and  a  recognition 
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which  I  shall  always  treasure; 
it  is  a  responsibility  and  an 
obligation  which  I  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  discharge  with  all  of 
the  earnestness  and  talents  at 
my  command,  and  I,  hereby, 
pledge  to  the  new  administra¬ 
tion  my  continued  interest  and 
assistance  as  our  organization 
meets  its  opportunities  and 
challenges  of  the  day. 


Chronicle  plant 

(continued  from  page  16^ 

graving  room  is  a  Master  cen¬ 
tral  acid  storage  and  dispensing 
system.  Acid  is  stored  in  a  large 
tank  below  the  basement  of  the 
building  and  is  pumped  to  the 
engraving  room  as  it  is  needed. 

Pollution  controls 

As  another  means  of  control¬ 
ling  pollution,  all  plates  are 
washed  down  to  remove  ink  be¬ 
fore  being  moved  to  the  Nolan 
Remelt  System.  This  process 
eliminates  smoke  that  normally 
is  present  during  remelting. 

Ink  mist  in  the  press  room  is 
controlled  by  a  system  de¬ 
veloped  by  Cutler-Hammer.  The 
device  is  a  system  of  wires  at 
the  roller  nips  that  sets  up  an 
electronic  field  which  reacts 
with  ink  particles  and  forces 
them  back  into  the  nips.  As  a 
result,  the  ink  mist  that  usually 
is  present  when  the  presses  are 
running  has  been  greatly  re¬ 
duced. 

Noise  pollution  also  has  been 
greatly  reduced  with  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  the  new  Mark  II 
Headliner  Presses.  When  the 
presses  were  installed,  huge 
slabs  of  concrete  were  attached 
to  each  unit  to  prevent  vibra¬ 
tion  and  eliminate  some  of  the 
pi'ess  roar. 

The  next  phase  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  the  renovation  of 
original  Chronicle  Building 
which  houses  editorial,  business 
and  administrative  offices. 


Job  attitudes 

(continued  from  page 


who  would  leave,  the  reasons 
given  were  the  same  for  both 
groups  with  two  exceptions. 
Several  editors  would  leave  for 
more  responsibility  and  more 
prestige  elsewhere,  but  almost 
no  publishers  would  leave  for 
either  of  these  reasons. 

Salary  and  finding  qualifified 
people  were  reported  by  both 
as  being  the  first  and  second 
greatest  problems  in  hiring  and 
holding  qualified  people. 
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Mix 

and  match. 


Introducing  our 

^  ^  PHOTOMIX*  70  typesetter. 

It  will  set  bold  face,  italics,  a  different  size 
*  and  your  standard  type  face  on  the  same  line 
at  1 ,000  characters  per  minute.  And 
align  them  perfectly.  Just  the  way  you 
see  them  here. 

It  accepts  standard  6-level  TTS 
tape,  justified  or  unjustified.  Contains 
its  own  hyphenation  logic. 

You  can  select  from  four  fonts 
and  set  each  one  in  9  different  sizes 
(5-18  point)  right  at  the  keyboard  of  the  perforator. 

And  you  can  get  service.  In  fact,  we  give  you  free 
service  for  one  year,  including  all  parts  and  labor,  from 
any  of  the  200  Friden*  service  centers  across  the  U.  S. 

No  other  maker  of  phototypesetting  equipment  makes  a 
guarantee  like  that. 

Call  your  nearest  Friden  office  and  ask  for  a  dem¬ 
onstration.  Or  write;  Friden  Division,  The  r-  r» 

Singer  Company,  San  Leandro,  Calif.  94577.  SINGER 


FRIDEN  DIVISION 


FTC  can  blow  whistle 
if  ‘fair  space’  denied 


For  nearly  40  years,  William 
B.  Lewis  worked  hard  at  selling 
products  to  the  American  public 
through  advertising  in  all 
media. 

Today,  the  former  president 
and  chairman  of  the  advertising 
firm  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
.strives  mightily  to  stem  the  flow 
of  $200  million  or  more  a  year 
into  advertising  that  results  in 
the  sale  of  cigarettes. 

That  sum,  it  has  been  esti¬ 
mated,  is  spent  for  cigarette  ads 
on  radio  and  tv. 

Lewis  began  another  term — 
his  fourth  year — as  chairman  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society 
this  week  by  firmly  declaring  its 
intention  “to  secure  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  cigarette  advertising  in 
all  media.” 

“It  is  hoped,”  the  Society 
stated,  “that  this  can  be 
achieved  by  voluntary  self¬ 
regulation  and  that  governmen¬ 
tal  action  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary.” 

Plea  for  ‘fair  space’ 

At  a  news  conference  during 
the  Society’s  annual  meeting  in 
New  York,  Lewis  brushed  off  a 
suggestion  that  governmental 
action  to  restrain  print  media 
from  puhli.shing  cigarette  ads 
might  run  into  legal  problems. 

Lewis  openly  counts  the  gov¬ 
ernment  on  his  side  in  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zine  publishers  of  the  country’  to 
allocate  “fair  space”  to  anti¬ 
cigarette-smoking  advertise¬ 
ments  which  the  Cancer  Society 
will  pnn  ide. 

“There  is  every  indication,” 
Lewis  said,  “that  a  massive 
influx  of  additional  cigarette 
advertising  is  planned  for  the 
jirint  media.  Indeed,  it  has  al¬ 
ready  been  inaugurated.” 

The  flow  of  advertising  to  tel¬ 
evision  and  radio  will  cease  on 
January  2,  by  statutory  prohibi¬ 
tion.  The  same  law  that  forbids 
such  promotion  on  the  licensed 
air  waves,  Lewis  reminded, 
with  the  advice  of  legal  counsel, 
provides  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  may  take  steps  to 
snuff  out  print  ads  for  ciga¬ 
rettes  if  there  is  an  “excessive” 
amount  of  them  in  any  publica¬ 
tions. 

More  ads  in  magazines 

Lewis  said  he  has  noticed  a 
substantial  amount  of  new  ciga¬ 
rette  advertising  already  in 
general  magazines  and  he  was 
keeping  an  eye  peeled  on  the 
plans  of  the  various  tobacco 
companies  to  promote  their 


wares  in  newspapers  with  a 
shift  of  the  millions  taken  from 
broadcasting. 

He  was  heartened  to  learn 
that  many  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  are  turning  down  small- 
space,  premium  rate  ads  offered 
by  one  company  on  the  condition 
that  they  appear  close  to  televi¬ 
sion  program  listings. 

The  Cancer  Society  has  been 
keeping  the  pressure  on  broad¬ 
casters  to  continue  to  use  anti¬ 
cigarette  copy.  Recently,  Lewis 
said,  about  141  outlets  were 
asked  to  advise  the  Society 
whether  they  wanted  new  mate¬ 
rials.  About  100  said  they  would 
carry  the  messages;  17  said 
they  would  not;  25  were  unde¬ 
cided. 

Lewis  said  he  was  amused  by 
one  of  the  reasons  given  by  the 
“undecided”  group.  They  were 
jittery,  he  commented,  because 
they  feared  that  the  Tobacco 
Institute  would  demand  free 
equal  time  on  the  air  to  offset 
the  anti-cigarette  ads. 

“We’re  working  against  a 
powerful  propaganda  group,” 
remarked  Lewis. 

‘Egg  on  their  faces’ 

But  he  smiled  when  he  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  broadcasters 
would  be  wise  to  give  in  and 
carry  the  Society’s  propaganda 
because,  “if  cigarette  sales  don’t 
decline  after  the  advertising  is 
stopped,  they’ll  all  have  a  lot  of 
egg  on  their  faces.” 

Cigarette  sales  held  up  in 
England  after  broadcast  ads 
were  banned  because  there 
wasn’t  any  anti-cigarette  cam¬ 
paign  on  the  air.  Lewis  said. 

Great  progress  has  been  made 
here  since  the  effort  to  discour¬ 
age  cigarette  smoking  began, 
Lewis  added.  He  said  the  Soci¬ 
ety  estimates  that  29  million 
adults  have  become  ex-smokers. 

Since  many  of  the  cigarette 
companies  have  diversified  and 
now  have  many  other  products 
to  sell,  Lewis  said  he  expects 
the  public  will  soon  see  tv  com¬ 
mercials  for  detergents  in 
which  the  housewives  are 
puffing  cigarettes,  or  ads  for 
soft  drinks  showing  young  peo¬ 
ple  with  cigarettes  in  their 
hands. 

When  he  was  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business  did  he  ever  work 
on  any  cigarette  accounts? 

Lewis,  who  has  won  a  battle 
against  cancer,  stuck  his  tongue 
out  at  the  reporter  who  asked 
the  ciuestion  and  replied, 
“None!” 


1^^  Guild  strike 
HEh  n  closes  papers 

in  Rockford 

Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 
*1  Star  and  Evening  Register-Re- 
public,  members  of  the  Gannett 
Group,  wei-e  closed  Monday, 

’  November  9,  after  local  5  of 
/f  ,  *  the  Newspaper  Guild  went  on 
/  /  strike. 

y  Publisher  William  K.  Todd 

j  i  said  he  took  the  action  “to  pro- 

*  tect  the  welfare  of  the  employ- 

Charley  Manos  ees.”  He  said  the  fear  of  vio- 

Froin  zany  features  lence  prevented  many  members 

.  1  *1  '  I  of  five  craft  unions  from  report- 

to  a  daily  column  j^g  j-o  work  on  the  Morning 

He’s  a  guy  who  once  flew  air  Star, 
freight  with  a  dog  named  Rosey  Daniel  A.  Dileo,  Sunday  edi- 
to  the  Rose  Bowl  game,  and  be-  tor  of  the  Register-Star  who  is 
came  such  a  hit  they  both  ended  president  of  the  guild  local,  in- 
up  with  seats  on  the  50-yard  dicated  the  publisher  was 
line!  forced  to  suspend  publication 

He  once  faked  a  heart  attack  because  other  union  workers 
in  a  crowded  shopping  mall  to  stayed  out  in  support  of  the 
see  if  Americans  were  really  strike.  _  The  papers  employ 
good  Samaritans  (and  was  nearly  500  people, 
nearly  killed  with  kindness!  !)  Officials  of  the  newspapers 

He’s  written  several  books,  said  members  of  other  unions 
with  intriguing  titles  like:  “The  had  received  telephoned  threats 
Patch  In  Santa’s  Pants”  and  nt  their  homes.  The  calls 
“Sex  And  The  Single  Dog.”  threatened  violence  if  they  at- 

And  now  he — Charley  Manos  tempted  to  report  for  work,  it 
by  name — is  a  featured  colum-  "  as  charged, 
nist  Monday  through  Friday  on  Dileo  was  arrested  twice 
the  back  page  of  the  Detroit  while  on  picket  duty.  One 
Xews.  charge  was  for  interfering 

He’ll  be  writing  about  any-  with  police  and  the  other  for 
thing  his  zany  imagination  can  disorderly  conduct.  He  posted 
uncover.  bail. 

('.hanging  liis  name  Three  other  strikers  were  ar- 

A  native  Detroiter  of  Greek  f interfering  with  a 
parentage,  Charley  started  life  was  attempting  to 

u  i?  A 1  •  •  j-  deliver  a  load  of  newsprint  to 

with  the  name  of  Alciviadis  .  j  i  • 

Moustakas  but  changed  it  be-  ^  papers  oc  ing  • 
cause,  “other  people  couldn’t  Todd  said  both  sides  had 
pronounce  it  and  I  was  never  agreed  on  a  two-year  salary  in- 
really  sure  of  the  spelling.”  crease  of  $31,  raising  the  scale 
He  attended  Detroit’s  Eastern  $225  a  week  for  reporters 
High  School  and  Wayne  State  and  photographers  with  five 
University  before  entering  y^^ars  experience.  Final  settle- 
newspaper  work.  He  was  with  i^^at  was  blocked,  however,  by 
the  Detroit  Times  when  it  sus-  a  dispute  over  a  professional 
pended  publication  10  years  standards  c  ause,  vacations, 
ago.  He  spent  several  years  leave,  holidays  and  job  se- 

doing  public  relations  work  for  <^arity. 

Detroit  Edison  before  joining  Later,  the  guild  raised  its 
the  New’s  in  1968.  minimum  scale  demand  to  $260. 

•  The  professional  standards 

Classified  record  de.scribed  by  Dileo 

as  being  an  agreement  that  the 
ahead  ol  last  year  newspapers  will  not  force  any- 

The  Houston  (Tex.)  Chroni-  to  write  a  story  that  dis¬ 

c/e  has  published  its  two  mil-  torts  the  facts,  creates  a  false 
lionth  classified  ad  for  the  sev-  impression,  or  requires  an  em- 
enth  consecutive  year,  ac-  ployc  in  any  way  to  compromise 
cording  to  Edmund  j.  Greener,  bis  integrity, 
classified  advertising  manager.  Thomas  Reay,  executive  edi- 
“We  hit  our  two  million  mark  a  tor,  said  he  had  written  a  poli- 
full  five  days  ahead  of  last  cy  embodying  such  problems, 
year,”  said  Greener,  “in  spite  He  added:  “but  we  believe  that 
of  the  substantial  downturn  in  you  can’t  legislate  or  contractu- 
help  wanted  ads.”  alize  morals.” 
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A  newspaper’s  public  ' 
communication  aim  is  to  get  as  close  to  its  readers 
as  possible.  It  must  be  so  close  that  tomorrow’s  edition  is 
almost  on  the  press  concurrent  with  the  delivery  of  today’s  edition. 
Change  is  just  as  rapid  in  the  advertising  function  of  newspapers, 
and  it  is  our  aim  to  help  them  stay  as  close  to  their 
advertisers  as  they  are  to  their  readers. 

Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Inp. 


The  COMPLETE 

Newspaper  Cotnmunicatioii 

^^Ckage  ...fromSRDS 


newspaper 
rates  and  data 

plus 

weekly 

bulletins 


newspaper 

circulation 

analysis 

weekly 
newspaper 
rates  and  data 


In  SRDS 


The  complete  quantitative  list  of  facts  about  your  newspaper.  Personnel,  rates, 
circulation  . . .  everything  listed  every  month  for  your  newspaper.  A  service  as  well 
to  newspaper  planners  and  buyers  who  use  it  to  help  them  plan  and  buy  newspaper 
space.  These  people  rely  on  SRDS  for  current,  organized,  authoritative  information; 
they  believe  in  it  and,  of  course,  use  it  almost  daily. 

This  bulletin  augments  SRDS  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data  with  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion.  At  no  charge  to  you,  a  change  in  vital  listing  data  is  in  print  and  on  the  desk 
of  every  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data/Weekly  Bulletin  subscriber  within  ten  days 
after  you  provide  it  to  us.  This  instant  weekly  contact  with  your  advertisers  is 
another  SRDS  service  provided  to  your  newspaper  .  .  .  again,  also  a  service  to  your 
advertisers  and  prospects-planners  and  buyers  who  use  SRDS  to  help  them  plan  and 
buy  newspaper  space.  These  people  rely  on  SRDS  for  current,  organized,  authorita¬ 
tive  and  timely  information;  they  believe  in  it  and,  of  course,  use  it  almost  daily. 

The  working  companion  to  SRDS  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data.  It  supplies  your 
national/regional  advertisers  and  agencies  the  information  needed  to  break-down 
circulation  and  penetration  by  counties  and  metropolitan  areas  enabling  them  to 
compare  and  evaluate  individual  newspaper  coverage.  Newspaper  Circulation 
Analysis  also  provides  newspaper  circulation  applied  to  TV  market  areas  {ADIs  and 
DMAs),  consumer  market  data  such  as  households,  expendable  income,  Food  and 
Drug  Sales,  etc.  ...  17  consumer  market  categories.  It  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
authoritative,  most  current  and  most  extensive  publication  available  for  the  in-depth 
analysis  of  newspaper  circulation.  Newspaper  planners  and  buyers  rely  on  News¬ 
paper  Circulation  Analysis  for  current,  organized,  authoritative  information;  they 
believe  in  it  and,  of  course,  use  it  continuously  as  a  supplement  to  their  SRDS 
Newspaper  Rates  and  Data. 

Weekly  newspapers  and  groups  are  bought  by  markets,  not  by  state  or  city  alone. 
This  is  why  such  newspapers  are  listed  in  Weekly  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data.  All 
weekly  newspapers  (including  special  sections  for  shopping  guides  and  non-metro 
section  papers)  are  listed  and  easy  to  find  for  planners’  and  buyer's  convenience. 
These  people  rely  on  SRDS  for  current,  organized,  authoritative  information;  they 
believe  in  SRDS  and,  of  course,  use  some  part  of  the  SRDS’  Complete  Communica¬ 
tion  Package,  almost  daily. 


selling  by  helping  people  buy 


Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Inc. 

the  national  authority  serving  the  media-buying  function 

5201  DID  DRCHARD  RDAD,  SKDKIE,  ILLINDIS  60076 


SALES  DFFICES:  SKOKIE,  60076,  (312)  966-8500/NEW  YORK,  10022,  (212)  935-7580/LOS  ANGELES,  90005,  (213)  383-4103 


Entertainment  goal 
for  sports  writers 


By  Leiiora  Williamson 

“We  approach  sports  in  a 
contextual  relationship  to  soci¬ 
ety  .  . 

(Ed:  Wow!  Pow!  Zowie! 
What  ever  happened  to  the  old 
sports  page  jargon?) 

“This  does  sound  rather  in¬ 
tellectual  but  happens  to  be 
true,”  says  Murray  Olderman, 
executive  editor  of  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association. 

“Our  approach  toward  sports 
today  is  much  more  .sophisti¬ 
cated  than  it  has  ever  been  .  .  . 
I’ve  always  felt  that  sports, 
from  a  newspaper  standpoint, 
is  an  extension  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  field.  You’re  dealing 
with  emotions  and  mores  as 
well  as  hard  results.  Telling 
what  happened  no  longer 
suffices.  Telling  why,  and  de¬ 
scribing  how,  is  more  acute  and 
makes  better  reading. 

la'ads  lo  Ollier  fields 

“This  type  of  in-depth  report¬ 
ing  demands  better  writing, 
and  that’s  why  I  feel  the  cali¬ 
ber  of  sports  writing  in  this 
country  is  the  best  we’ve  ever 
had  and  why  it  prepares  cer¬ 
tain  men  to  branch  out  into 
other  fields  of  reporting.” 

In  researching  what  he  calls 
the  “sports  syndrome”  at  NEA, 
Olderman  notes  there  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  stress  on  sports 
coverage  in  the  70  years  of  the 
syndicate’s  existence,  with  “a 
tremendous  induction  of  talent 
into  the  NEA  sports  concept 
and  a  diffusion  of  that  talent 
into  all  areas  of  the  newspaper 
business”  in  the  last  10  years. 

Fir.st,  he  is  apt  to  list  Jimmy 
Breslin,  who  was  in  NEA 
sjiorts  for  five  years  and  then 
left  to  become  a  New  York 
Herald  T rihinie  columnist  and 
eventually  a  major  personality 
in  the  literary  world. 

Olderman,  who  joined  NEA 
as  a  sports  cartoonist  and  writ¬ 
er  in  10.^2,  became  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  editor  in  1064,  and  in 
1068  was  named  executive  edi¬ 
tor. 

One  of  his  first  moves  as 
s{)orts  editor  was  to  hire  Sandy 
Padwe,  then  a  UPI  sports  writ¬ 
er.  In  the  following  three 
years,  Padwe  developed  a 
sports  expertise  which  led  to 
his  appointment  at  27  as  sports 
columnist  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  This  fall  Padwe 
shifted  to  a  general  column, 
“My  Philadelphia.” 

Dave  Burgin  was  brought  to 
NEA  by  Olderman  in  1065,  af¬ 


ter  working  for  the  Herald 
Tribune.  Two  years  later,  he 
was  sports  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Daily  News  and  last  De¬ 
cember  became  executive  sports 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  at  the  age  of  31. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  man 

Sports  orientation  has  be¬ 
come  a  pervasive  factor  in 
NEA’s  feature  approach,  tran¬ 
scending  simple  sports  cover¬ 
age;  and  this  is  shown  in  the 
background  of  many  of  the  key 
talents  at  NEA  today,  Older¬ 
man  observes. 

The  executive  editor,  who 
holds  a  bachelor  of  journalism 
degree  from  the  University  of 
Missouri  and  a  bachelor  of  arts 
in  humanities  from  Stanford 
(where  he  was  Phi  Beta  Kap¬ 
pa),  also  has  his  master’s  in 
journalism  from  Northwestern 
University.  He  was  with  the 
McClatchy  Newspapers  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  before  join¬ 
ing  NEA.  He  has  been  honored 
by  the  National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety,  and  has  done  murals  for 
Pro  Football’s  Hall  of  Fame.  A 
sports  columnist  and  former 
president  of  the  Football  Writ¬ 
ers  Association  of  America,  he 
also  originated  such  sports  pro¬ 
motion  as  the  Jim  Thorpe  Tro¬ 
phy  for  the  most  valuable  play¬ 
er  in  pro  football. 

Olderman  is  author  of  three 
books,  “Encyclopedia  of  20th 
Century  Baseball,”  “The  Pro 
Quarterback,”  and  “The  Run¬ 
ning  Backs.”  While  his  respon¬ 
sibilities  expanded  to  the  entire 
editorial  field  with  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  executive  editor,  Old¬ 
erman  still  produces  one  col¬ 
umn  and  one  sports  cartoon  a 
week. 

Four  columns  a  week 

Ira  Berkow,  30,  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  NEA  sports  editor.  He 
has  a  master’s  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism  from  Northwestern  and 
also  worked  for  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Tribune  as  a  sports  writer. 
He  came  to  the  service  in  1967 
as  a  sports  w'riter  and  was 
named  sports  editor  in  1969. 
Berkow  produces  four  columns 
a  week. 

Marty  Ralbovsky,  NEA 
sports  writer,  was  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  of  the 
Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Union-Star, 
starting  there  at  the  age  of  17 
and  remaining  eight  years  until 


NEA  beckoned  in  1968.  He  su¬ 
pervises  production  of  sports 
material,  in  addition  to  w'riting. 

Among  others  at  NEA  with 
spoils  editor  and  columnist 
backgrounds  are  Tom  Tiede, 
Lee  Mueller,  Roger  Doughty, 
Ralph  Novak,  and  Bob  Wishche- 
meyer. 

Tiede,  33,  investigative  writ¬ 
er,  w’as  a  sports  columnist  for 
the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.) 
News-Joumial  before  joining 
NEA  as  a  sports  writer  in 
1965.  Six  months  later  he  went 
to  Vietnam  as  a  special  w-riter, 
completed  three  tours  of  duty 
and  won  both  the  Ernie  Pyle 
Memorial  Award  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Headliners  Award. 
Tiede,  a  graduate  of  Washing¬ 
ton  State,  where  he  played 
football,  has  also  been  sports 
editor  of  the  Kalispell  (Mont.) 
Inter  Lake. 

Mueller,  28,  general  colum¬ 
nist,  was  sports  columnist  with 
the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  when 
he  went  to  NEA  in  1968.  His 
prior  newspaper  experience 
was  with  the  Greenfield  (Ohio) 
Times,  Ashland  (Ky.)  Indepen¬ 
dent,  and  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader.  A  Moorhead 
State  graduate,  Mueller  wrote 
sports  until  January  of  this 
year,  when  he  was  launched  as 
a  general  columnist. 


Entertainment  editor  Roger 
Doughty,  33,  whose  beat  is  the 
lively  arts,  left  the  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  (N.  Y.)  Journal  where  he 
was  sports  editor  to  join  NEA. 
He  worked  briefly  in  sports  and 
became  news  editor  in  1969, 
and  this  past  April  was  shifted 
to  the  entertainment  field  full 
time. 

A  newcomer  to  the  staff  is 
Ralph  Novak,  26,  another 
former  sports  editor.  He  began 
in  the  news  department  in  June 
after  army  service  in  Vietnam 
and  is  being  groomed  for  news 
editor.  He  holds  both  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  and  a  master’s  in 
journalism  from  Northwestern. 
His  sports  work  was  with  Day 
newspapers  outside  Chicago. 

Bob  Wishchmeyer  is  in  the 
new’s  department,  stationed  in 
the  Cleveland  office,  and  coordi¬ 
nates  production  of  the  sports 
page  in  addition  to  writing 
general  features.  He’s  in  his 
early  30’s  and  at  one  time  was 
a  sports  editor  of  the  Amster¬ 
dam  (N.  Y.)  Recorder. 

“Timing  is  a  constant  mon¬ 
key”  on  the  back  of  the  sports 
department,  according  to  Old¬ 
erman,  since  the  five  tabloid- 
size  feature  pages  go  out  every 
week,  Monday  through  Friday, 
by  mail. 


‘Creative  Mothering’ 
by  the  mother  of  5 


“Creative  Mothering”  is  the 
name  of  a  change-of-pace  and 
space-saving  brightener  de¬ 
signed  for  family  sections, 
women’s  pages  or  feature 
columns.  It  is  being  distributed 
by  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate  and  will  start  three-time- 
per-week  syndication  on 
November  16. 

Author  of  the  new  feature  is 
Terri  H.  Stanley,  the  mother  of 
five  well-adjusted,  healthy  chil¬ 
dren  under  the  age  of  10.  Be¬ 
cause  of  her  husband’s  work  in 
resort  hotels,  she  has  spent 
most  of  her  married  life  living 
in  two  widely-separated  loca¬ 
tions:  winters  in  Phoenix,  Ari¬ 
zona,  and  summers  in  Kenne- 
bunkport,  Maine. 

The  column  has  been  tested 
in  the  Phoenix  Republic  and 
the  Portland  Maine  Sunday 
Telegram. 

Some  time  ago  Terri  Stanley 
started  working  on  a  child¬ 
raising  philosophy  that  could  be 
put  into  a  minimum  of  words. 
She  knew  she  had  much  per¬ 
tinent  material  which  she  could 
share.  The  result  is  placed  in 
“Creative  Mothering.” 


Terri  Stanley 

Don  Bender,  California  ar¬ 
tist,  does  the  illustrations  for 
the  feature. 

“My  husband  and  I  both  feel 
that  we  not  only  love  our  chil¬ 
dren  but  we  enjoy  them  immen¬ 
sely,”  says  the  mother-writer 
who  holds  a  B.  A.  degree  in 
journalism  from  the  University 
of  Maine.  “Perhaps  that’s  the 
important  part,”  she  adds. 
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UNITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 


COLUMNS 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


international  news 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


COMICS 


220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017 


SYNDICATE  FEATURES 


Sisters’  mail 
gives  postman 
a  doid)le  take 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


What  do  younj?  adults  want  flw 

to  read  about?  Just  ask  Reba  W 

and  Bonnie  Churchill,  sister¬ 
writing  team,  who  are  up  to 
their  pretty  ears  in  letters.  J  ^ 

Reba  and  Bonnie,  co-authors 
of  the  photo-feature,  “Youth  C 

Parade”  (285  papers  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada,  and  trans¬ 
lated  into  four  foreign  Ian-  < 

guages),  asked  their  readers, 

“What’s  on  your  mind?” 

Now,  1,200,000  letters  and  *.  ^ 

postcards  later,  they  not  only  ^ 

know  what’s  on  their  minds — 
from  ecology  to  extra  pounds —  ^ 

but  have  set  about  answering  |v  • 
their  questions  via  their  weekly  * 
column.  It  is  distributed  by  Na-  I 

tional  Newspaper  Syndicate  in 
the  United  States,  Toronto  Star  booklets — r 
Syndicate  in  Canada,  Editors  lary  Build: 

Press  Service,  in  Europe  and  tion  to  Uni 
the  Far  East.  sics,  to  Hot 

The  si.sters  who  look  alike.  From  \ 
think  alike,  and  write  alike,  live  columnists 
in  HoUy\vood,  Calif.,  and  work  number  ol 
in  a  “double  office.”  There  are 
two  of  everything  from  type¬ 
writers,  to  desks,  to  files,  to 
secretaries. 

Next  year,  brunette,  blue¬ 
eyed  Reba  and  blonde,  blue-eyed 
Bonnie,  will  be  smiling  out  from 
the  cover  of  their  new  Dou¬ 
bleday  book.  Just  to  maintain 
their  motto,  “Two  heads  are 
better  than  one,”  the  girls  have 
1,()()()  sei)arate  self-improvement 
ideas,  double  the  number  they 
started  to  include. 

35  high  schools,  junior  highs 
and  colleges,  plus  hundreds  of 
Scout,  Camp  Fire  and  Youth 
Councils  utilize  the  self- 
improvement  booklets  offered  in 
“Youth  Parade.”  The  books 
have  been  translated,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Peace  Corps  have 
requested  many  of  them. 

Each  month,  Reba  and  Bonnie 
devote  one  of  their  “Youth  Par¬ 
ade”  columns  to  a  sj)ecial  “Pro¬ 
ject  Advance”  program.  The 
idea  is  to  suggest  a  self-help 
guide.  The  reader  can  devote  a 
few  hours  each  week  learning 
something  new,  then  share  his 
knowledge  with  another. 

To  readers  who  wanted  to 
lose  weight  after  wiggling  into 
midi  fashions,  they  published  an 
international  spa  diet  for  trim¬ 
ming  off  five  pounds.  And,  when 
a  hospitalized  serviceman  won¬ 
dered  how  he  could  expand  his 
world  while  restricted  to  bed, 
the  Churchills  sent  a  complete 
set  of  “Youth  Parade”  self-help 
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BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
THE  ACES 

New  U.S.  bridge  team 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
YOUR  JOB 

Employment  counseling 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 

Teen-age  problem's 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


REBA  &  BONNIE  CHURCHILL,  sister  writing  team. 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


I.iirie  editorial  eartoons  are  now  heiiij;; 
offered  tliroii^li  syndication.  We  in¬ 
vite  your  newspaper’s  consideration. 


LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


&M.  strike 
WE&OTMTiOWS 


ABBlEan’  SLATS  D 
ANOTHER  VIEW  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EBand  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
GUMMER  STREET  D 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXiES  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  BOSLEYS  W/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  W/S 
THEREOUGHTABEALAW 
D/S 

ZODY  D 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stork  prices 


Nov.  3  Nov.  10 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


Berkey  Photo  . 

Boise  Cascade  . 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg. 
Cowles  Communications  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

Dayco  Corp. . 

Eastman  Kodak  ... 

Eltra  Corp . 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding 

Gannett  Co . 

Georgia  Pacific 
Great  Northern  Nek. 
Harris  Intertype 

Inmont . 

International  Paper 

Kimberly  Clark . 

Knight  Newspapers  . 
North  American  Rockwell 
Republic  Corp. 

Richardson  Co . 

Singer  .  . 

J.  W.  Thompson 

Times  Inc . 

Times  Mirror 
White  Consolidated 

(AMERICAN  STOCK 
Digital  Equipment 
Domtar 

Ehrenreich  Photo 
Lee  Enterprises 
Media  General 
Milgo  Electronics 
New  York  Times 
Papert,  Koenig,  Lois 
Southwest  Forest  Ind. 
Wells,  Rich,  Greene 
Wood  Industries  . 


49%  49% 
273/4  27% 
4%  4% 

30%  293/4 
24%  25% 
143/4  15% 
44%  48% 
223/4  24% 
2 1 3/4  20% 
7%  8% 

28  28% 
53%  53% 
44%  44V. 
49%  48% 
8%  8'/, 
33%  32V8 
31%  30% 
393/4  39V4 
17%  18% 
14%  14 
12  11% 
42%  43 
27%  27% 
34  343/, 

33%  33% 


EXCHANGE) 

..  40%  55% 
. .  12%  12% 
..  10  101/4 

..  14%  14% 

..  29%  29% 
.35  34% 

.  19  193/, 

..  3%  3% 

..  17%  18 

.  13  12 

.  13%  - 


(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 


Booth  Newspapers 
Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 

ComCorp.  . 

Compugraphic  Corp. 

Compuscan . 

Datascan 
Dow  Jones 
Downe  Comms. 

Doyle.  Dane,  Bernbach 
Federated  Publications 
Grey  Advertising 
Hurletron  ... 

Ogiivy,  Mather 

Photon  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.) 
Ridder  Pubs . 


24%  24% 
29  29 

24  24 

7%  7% 

17%  171/, 

7%  7% 

7%  6 

35%  34 
4%  - 
21  23% 

30%  301/4 
9%  91/4 

3%  3% 

24  23% 

8%  9% 

10  10 
14%  14% 


(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  .71/4  7% 

B.  C.  .Corest . 25%  23% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  50%  24 

Southern  Press  W/2  573^ 

Thomson  Newspapers  .  19%  19% 


Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 
ineoine  is  redueed 

Gross  Viillinps  for  Foote,  Cone 
&  Beldiiifr  Communications  Inc., 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  1970 
were  $182,767,000,  compared 
with  $190,808,000,  in  the  like 
])eriod  of  1969.  Operating  in¬ 
come  for  the  first  nine  months 
was  $27,401,000,  compared  with 
$28, .071,000  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  last  year.  Net  income 
in  the  first  nine  months  was 
$77.'>.000,  or  S.'S  cents  per  share, 
compared  with  $1,275,000,  or  59 
cents  per  share,  for  the  like  pe¬ 
riod  of  1969. 

The  earnings  in  the  first  nine 
months  include  a  loss  of  17  cents 
per  share  from  the  company’s 
CATV^  operations,  compared 
with  a  loss  of  three  cents  per 
share  from  the  CATV  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  like  1969  period. 


Times  Mirror  profit 
close  to  last  year’s 

Third-quarter  earnings  for 
Times  Mirror  Company  were 
about  level  with  the  previous 
year’s.  Dr.  Franklin  D.  Mur¬ 
phy,  chairman  of  the  board,  an¬ 
nounced. 

For  the  12  weeks  ended  Octo¬ 
ber  4,  net  income  amounted  to 
$6.7  million  or  44  cents  per 
share  on  revenues  of  $117.7  mil¬ 
lion.  This  compares  with  net  in¬ 
come  of  $6.9  million  or  46  cents 
per  share  last  year  on  revenues 
of  $107.4  million. 

Net  income  for  the  40  weeks 
amounted  to  $18.9  million  or 
$1.24  per  share.  An  extraordi¬ 
nary  item  from  the  sale  of  Dal¬ 
las  radio  stations  KRLD-AM- 
FM  on  July  1,  1970,  added  $4.6 
million  to  earnings  and  in¬ 
creased  net  income  to  $1.54  per 
share. 

Last  year,  net  income  for  the 
first  40  weeks  amounted  to  $22.8 
million  or  $1.52  per  share.  An 
extraordinary  item  increased 
net  income  to  $1.88  per  share 
for  that  period. 

Consolidated  revenues  were 
$337.6  million  for  the  first  40 
weeks  of  1970  and  $314.2  mil¬ 
lion  in  1969. 

The  continuing  softness  in 
the  national  economy  has  adver¬ 
sely  affected  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  linage.  Results  for  1970 
include  the  operations  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  and  Times 
Mirror's  51  per  cent  interest  in 
Xeivsday. 


Paper  mill  strikes 
cut  Media  Geii’l  net 

Media  General  Inc.  reported 
gains  in  its  operating  results 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  this 
year,  compared  with  the  same 
period  last  year,  as  follows : 

Total  revenue  of  $93,521,000, 
up  8  percent;  net  income  from 
operations  of  $4,721,000,  up  12 
percent;  and  earnings  per 
share  of  $1.40,  up  1  cent  from 
the  $1.39  reported  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  last  year. 

Earnings  in  the  third  quarter 
were  sharply  reduced  from  last 
year,  due  primarily  to  separate 
strikes  by  each  of  the  two 
unions  at  the  Garfield,  N.  J., 
plant  of  Garden  State  Paper 
Company. 

Altogether,  operations  at  Gar¬ 
field  were  suspended  for  23 
days  in  September  and  early 
October. 

Total  revenue  in  the  third 
quarter  of  $29,712,000  was  up  2 
percent  over  last  year,  but  net 
earnings  from  operations  of 
$855,000  was  down  34  percent. 
Earnings  per  share  were  also 
down  from  41  to  27  cents,  or  34 
percent. 


Boone-Koon 
company  buys 
Natchez  daily 

The  105-year-old  Natchez 
Democrat  has  been  sold  to 
Natchez  Nevvs))apei's,  Inc.,  a 
new  Mississippi  corporation. 
Principal  in  the  corporation  is 
James  B.  Boone  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Tuscaloosa,  (Ala.) 
News.  Associated  with  him  is 
Warren  H.  Koon  who  will  be 
editor  and  general  manager. 

Koon  is  a  stockholder  in 
Natchez  Newspapers  and  will 
also  serve  as  executive 
vicepresident  and  director. 
Boone  will  serve  as  president 
of  the  new  corporation. 

James  W.  Lambert,  who  has 
been  president  of  the  Natchez 
Democrat  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  new  company  and 
will  remain  with  the  Democrat. 

Other  members  of  the  Lam¬ 
bert  family  will  continue  with 
the  Democrat;  some  for  an  in¬ 
terim  period. 

Boone  has  published  the  Tus¬ 
caloosa  News  since  December, 
1968  succeeding  his  father.  He 
previously  published  the  Suff¬ 
olk,  (Va.),  News  Herald  for 
seven  years  and  was  business 
manager  of  the  Baytown, 
(Tex.)  Sun  for  four  years. 

Boone’s  wife  published  Anti¬ 
ques  Monthly,  a  nationally  dis¬ 
tributed  tabloid  with  over  35,- 
000  circulation. 

Kcon  has  been  managing  edi¬ 


tor  of  the  Tuscaloosa  News 
since  September,  1969.  Prior  to 
that  he  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Rock  Hill,  (S.C.)  Herald. 
Koon  is  a  former  sports  writer. 

Mrs.  Koon  most  recently  was 
woman’s  editor  of  the  Tus¬ 
caloosa  News. 


FCC  okays  transfer 
of  Birkholtz  stock 

The  transfer  of  the  stock  of 
West  Bend  Broadcasting  Co.  of 
West  Bend,  Wis.,  from  the  es¬ 
tate  of  the  late  August  C.  Birk¬ 
holtz,  to  the  Gazette  Printing 
Co.  of  Janesville,  was  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission. 

West  Bend  Broadcasting  Co. 
holds  the  broadcast  license  of 
radio  stations  WBKV  and 
WBKV-FM,  West  Bend. 

Under  the  arrangement  for 
transfer.  West  Bend  broadcas¬ 
ting  will  become  a  subsidiary 
company  of  the  Gazette  Print¬ 
ing  Co. 

Southern  Wisconsin  Radio, 
Inc.,  holds  the  license  for  radio 
station  WCLO  of  Janesville, 
and  is  also  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Gazette  Printing  Co. 

In  addition,  the  Gazette  Print¬ 
ing  Co.  also  owns  WJVL  radio 
in  Janesville. 


Auction  appealed 

Denver  Post  Inc.  has  filed  a 
notice  of  appeal  of  a  U.  S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  ruling  ordering  the 
sale  of  about  15,552  shares  of 
Post  stock  at  public  auction  by 
December  1. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


.\NNOLN(.EMENTS  ANNOUNCEMENTS _ 

APPRAISERS — CONSVLTAJSTS  \  RLSINESS  OPPORTIJMTIES 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX.  |  START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
partnership,  loan  an.l  insurance  pur-  ,  with  our  e<iuipinent  on  rent-lease  basis 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Br/xhure.  M.  R.  if  you  have  know-how  ami  modest 

ivrAhhitfil  Uf>v  8^  Knim  fi76r>4.  Capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 

Krehbiel,  Box  JNorton.  Kans.  bib.>4.  ^  ^ 


APPRAISALS  FOR  .\LL  PURPOSES 
Ne\vspai>er  Service  Co.,  Inc..  P.O.  Dr. 
1:^42?:’.  Pantuna  City,  Pla. — 324U1. 


City.  FIa.-32I01. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTVMTIES  Siunazt!;  Mtcht"4»boL'’ph:  ^49-7422’. 

- - - - —  1  “Ameriea's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY  Writinsr  -  - 

Short  Parairraphs!  I  tell  you  what  to  IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
write,  where  and  how  to  sell,  and  that  buys  the  newspajier — it's  the  i>er- 
supnly  lists  of  e<iitors  huyinir  from  '  sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
beginners.  Small  checks  can  add  up  to  is  why  we  insist  on  i>ersonal  contact 
worthwhile  extra  income.  Write  to  sell  selling. 

right  away.  Send  for  free  facts:  BAR-  LEIN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

RE7IT.  Dejit.  C-44.T-J,  6216  N.  Clark,  Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858. 

Chicago,  lil.-  -60626.  -  - 

- -  - - i  Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 

LIKE  COLORADO?  i  SELLERS  &  HOGUE 

Established  monthly  magazine  with  na-  ;  1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az. 

tional  potential  is  seeking  experienced -  -  - 

editor  to  take  over.  Capital  investment  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr., 
is  required.  Box  1566,  Editor  &  Pub-  Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 

lisher  '  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 
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IIBLIC 
AUCTION 


NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

(Formerly  operated  by  Fairchild 
Publications  to  print  Women's 
Wear  Daily) 

TO  BE  SOLD  ON 
THURSDAY,  NOV.  19th 
AT  10  A.M. 

AT:  7  EAST  12th  ST., 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

(a  few  doors  east  of  5th  Avenue) 

PRESS  ROOM:  SCOTT  i-UNIT,  2- 
COLOR  DECK  4-PLATE  WIDE 
NEWSPAPER  PRESS  with  223^"  cut-off 
S  68"  wab  width.  Presently  equipped 
to  print  192  tabloid  pages  with  two  2 
to  3  folders,  Hurletron  units,  (6)  pa¬ 
per  reels,  (10)  Capco  ink  fountains, 
Dayco  color  separators,  paper  escala¬ 
tors,  (3)  paper  conveyors,  stereotype 
plate  conveyor  and  all  motor  equip¬ 
ment  and  accessories. 

STEREOTYPE  DEPT.:  (2)  WOOD 
PONY  AUTOPLATES  22%"  size; 
KEMP  7-ton  Remelt  Pot;  GOSS  &  STA- 
Hl  Curved  Plate  Routers;  (2)  STA-HI 
Master  Vacuum  Dry  Mat  Formers; 
HOE  Saw  Table  Monorail  Trimmer; 
HOE  Precision  Flat  Shaver  and  many 
other  items  usually  found  in  a  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment. 

TYPESETTING  DEPT.:  (I)  MONARCH 
INTERTYPE  with  number  over  32,700  & 
(4)  Visilite  magazines;  (2)  COMET 
LINOTYPES  each  with  Micro-Therm 
electric  pot;  (5)  G-4  INTERTYPE  MIX¬ 
ERS  with  nos.  to  26,600  (The  G-4  is  a 
combination  72  t  90-Channel  ma¬ 
chine);  (10)  C-4  INTERTYPES  with  nos. 
to  21,300;  (9)  C-2  &  C-3  INTERTYPES 
with  nos.  to  24,700  mostly  with  front 
change  feature;  (10)  MODEL  "B"  IN¬ 
TERTYPES  in  good  operating  condi¬ 
tion;  NOTE;  All  machines  are  equip¬ 
ped  with  electric  pots  &  metal  feed¬ 
ers;  HUNDREDS  OF  FONTS  OF  LINO¬ 
TYPE  &  INTERTYPE  MATS;  Usual  mis¬ 
cellaneous  typesetting  equipment  in¬ 
cluding  extra  magazines,  Visilites, 
spaceband  cleaner,  plunger  cleaner, 
etc. 

COMPOSING  ROOM:  (3)  LUDLOW 
221/2-EM  TYPECASTERS  each  with  elec¬ 
tric  pot.  metal  feeder  &  nos.  to  12,- 
000;  (6)  LUDLOW  MATRIX  STORAGE 
CABINETS  with  slant  tops  incl.  (2) 
Universal  Kpes  for  large  size  mats; 
(25)  LUDLOW  composing  sticks  from 
22'/2-Ems  to  112-Ems;  (120)  FONTS  OF 
LUDLOW  MATS  including  many  faces 
with  60  &  72  pt.  size  mats;  (4) 
MODEL  "F"  ELROD  STRIPCASTERS 
each  with  electric  pot,  molds,  metal 
feeder  &  nos.  to  5,385;  (6)  VANDER- 
COOK  PROOF  PRESSES  including 
Model  23  Safe  Electric,  Model  13-28, 
Model  325A  &  #17;  (5)  HAMMOND 
Glider  Saws  incl.  Model  G-lOO;  (2) 
HOE  MONARCH  Heavy  Duty  Mat 
Rollers;  BIG  CHIEF  2-Ton  Remelt  Pot 
with  Dumperin  attachment;  (6)  HAM¬ 
ILTON  electric  page  storage  cabinets; 
Hundreds  of  galley  cabinets  &  make¬ 
up  tables  It  banks;  (3)  ROUSE  verti- 
cal_  power  miterers;  (60)  Turtles  incl. 
adjustable;  Proofreaders  desks  & 
usual  miscellaneous  newspaper  com¬ 
posing  room  equipment. 

INSPECTION : 

Morning  of  sale  from  S:S0  A.M.  and 
by  special  appointment.  NOTE:  25% 
deposit  in  cash  or  certified  check  will 
be  required. 

CIRCULAR  SENT  ON  REQUEST 


MORRIS  SCHWARTZ  &  CO. 

"The  Printing  Industry's 
Auctioneers" 

37  Warren  St., 

New  York,  N.Y.  10007 

(AC  212)  964-1370 


ANNOUNCEME.M’S 


^EWSP.4PER  imOKERS 


HILL  MAITHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
hijfhest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news- 
pajters  in  the  country.  Before  you  con-* 
sider  sale  or  purchase*  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33r)ir),  No  obligation,  of  course, 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
IMiper  proi)erties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  3.5902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western.  Mid-Western  Newspap<*rs 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim.  Cal.  92806 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

AblM>tt  E.  Paine-Vernon  V.  Paine, 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Mil'er 
305  Taylor.  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 

SYD  S.  (;OULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers’* 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  P.anama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales- Appraisals-Consultat  ion 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 


ISEWSrAPERS  FOR  SALE 

AVAILABLE 
NewspHi)ers.  Magazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
325  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187 

TWO  ZONE  2  WEEKLIES 
Establishes!  1873.  Gross  $50,000 
Excellent  profit  and  growth  potential. 
Box  1.573,  Editor  &  Publisher 

THE*  PERSONAL  TOUCH 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  F(K>thiIls  Rd.,  Gohlen.  Colo.  80401. 

70-YEAR-OLD  EAST  COAST  DAILY 
in  stjible  community  with  diversified  in- 
<lustry  and  excellent  tMlucational,  rec¬ 
reation,  cultural  and  health  facilities. 
Easily  accessible  to  major  metroiwlitan 
centers.  Annual  cash  flow  $100,000. 
Equi)>ment  in  g(M>d  condition.  Down¬ 
town  real  esUBe.  Those  replying  must 
give  proof  of  financial  ability  to  make 
all  cash  purchase.  Box  1666,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

5-DAY  DAILY  •  WEEKLY  newspa- 
l>er,  w?ll-estahlished,  in  Zone  5.  Sell 
for  less  than  last  year’s  gross.  Re<iuires 
a  minimum  of  cash.  Financing  av’ail- 
able.  Write  Box  1684,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OUTSTANDING,  highly-profitable  news 
.  Tmi>er  for  an  aggressive  man/ wife  team. 
Nearly  100  years  old  and  well-estab- 
lishe<l.  Right  team  can  earn  over  $35,- 
000  annually  plus  pay  off  debt  in  10 
years.  Minimum  $30,000  down:  total 
price  $150,000.  This  attractive  proi>erty 
is  locate<l  in  a  highly  desirable  sub¬ 
urban  community  near  one  of  the  mM- 
west’s  major  cities.  Box  1677,  IMitor 
&  Publisher. 

ON  I^\KE  CUMBERLAND.  KY.  Solid 
weekly  in  rapidly-developing  market 
soon  to  l>ecome  .state’s  largest  retire- 
!  ment  resort.  Potential  much  greater 
than  T)resent  healthy  gross.  Editor/ 
Publisher  in  TKK>r  health.  $35M.  Box 
1694,  E^litor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ABC  WEEKLY 
Little  competition.  Profitable.  Price<l 
;  well  below  annual  volume  of  $154,0(10. 
,  Offset  plant — re.al  estate  included. 
Terms.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  National 
Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. — 20004. 


yEW'SP.IPERS  W.4yTEn 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHING  CHAIN 
wishers  to  purchase  weekly  with  offset 
printing  facilities  in  Zone  2.  Box  1621, 

E^litor  &  Publisher^ _ 

weekly” wanted.  Northern  N.J.  or 
Long  lslan<l,  alnmt  $100M  gross,  by 
exi>erience<l  imblisher.  Prompt  action. 

Box  1597,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

i  SMALL  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
1  Expansion  possibilities  and  sound  finan- 
i  cial  reconl  are  musts!  Box  1685,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


A\NOLiN(:ElVIP:NTS 


NEWSPAPERS  W  ANTED 


SMALL  WEEKLY/DAILY 
Area  2 — New  Jersey  preferred 
Box  1623,  Editor  &  Publisher 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

BLACK  COLUMNIST  seeks  national 
exrx)sure  for  weekly  gut-bucket  social 
commentary  that  is  well  garnished  with 
satire  and  sou!.  Write:  “THE  GREAT 
BLACK  HUNTER’*  —  c/o  NEW 
WORLD  NEWS  SYNDICATE.  Box 
1574._E<litor_&  Publisher.  _ 

UNIQUE^ TVEDITORIAL 
SERVICE  AVAILABLE  !  ! 

We  can  supply  you  with  a  complete  TV 
Pn»gram  l>)g  each  week  that  offers  list¬ 
ings  for  stations  in  your  area  plus 
storylines  and  movie  highlights.  Ma¬ 
terial  comes  to  you  alrea<ly  typeset,  to 
your  s|>ecifie<l  column  width,  camera- 
ready  for  reproduction.  Your  sales  staff 
can  lHK)st  ad  linage  selling  space  around 
listings.  Write  for  samples  and  addi¬ 
tional  information.  Box  1578,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

UPPITY  WOMEN 

Househens,  too.  want  more  than  you 
know  alK»ut  women’s  lil)eration  ideas. 
Weekly  $5  column  discusses  equal 
rights,  sex,  family,  marriage,  jobs.  Box 
404,  Chappaqua,  N.Y.  10514. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING  -  REPAIRING-TRUCKING 
Exi>ert  Serv’ice — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


PRESS-TIME  A VAIL.4RLE 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  stamlard  and  48 
U  bloid  pages.  Goo<l  press  time  avail¬ 
able  every  day  including  Weclnesday. 
Bob  Schultz  (AC  201)  766-3060.  Re¬ 

corder  Pub.  Co.,  Bernardsville,  N,  J, — 
07921. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING 

JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units  ; 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products.  ; 
1500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—080.34.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 

DRASTICALLY  REDUCED  FINAL 
CLOSE-OUT  OF 

LINOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES 
BUILDING  BEING  DEMOLISHED  ; 
INTERTYPE  G-4  with  4  Mag  type  i 
complete:  new  $35,000;  now  ....$8, .500  ■ 
INTERTYPE  C-4  with  4  Mag  type  i 
complete:  new  $23,000:  now  ....$7,500  ; 
LINOTYPE  Model  35  with  4  mag  type  i 
complete;  new  $23,000;  now  .... $2,900  1 
LINOTYPE  M.xlel  14  with  6  mag  tyt>e  ; 

complete:  now  . $750 

LINOTYPE  Mixlel  33  with  6  Mag  tyi>e 

complete:  now  . $2,200 

2  COMETS  2  Mag  type  TTS  complete: 

each  now  . $2,000 

COMET  2  mag  tyi>e  TTS  complete: 

now  . $4,000 

ELEKTRON  2  Mag  type  TTS  high- 

si>et*d:  now  . $10,000 

Call  or  write: 

Joe  Hart  or  John  DeRosa 
HERALD-JOURNAL 
P.O.  Box  16.57 

Spartanlairg,  S.  C.  29301  i 

_ Ph:  (803)  582-4511 _ , 

JUSTOWRITERS- -Large  sele<*tion  of  , 
excel’ent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or  ! 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO.  Berlin.  | 
Wise.,  and  J8  W.  22.  N.Y. C.  -10010. 
FOR  SALE:  JUSTAPE,  non-mixing,  j 
with  automatic  hyphenation  mo<lu'e.  Im-  j 
mediately  available!  Composition  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  325  Central  Ave.,  White  I 
Plains.  N.Y.— 10606.  (914)  761-7800.  I 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes  -Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESE2MTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

PHOTON  200 — Machine  in  fine  oper¬ 
ating  condition.  Phone  for  details  (312) 
474-5423,  Mr.  Remaley.  Priced  very 
low  for  quick  sale! 

THE  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 
saves  11,400  .square  inches  of  floor 
space  every  day  bv  using  jm.  Space- 
maker  Newspaper  Turtles  22"  narrow. 
All-welded  frames,  self-lubricating  iron- 
tops.  5"  BB  casters.  To<lay*s  best  buy! 
Jack  Moore,  R/1,  Medina,  Ohio — 44256. 

2  LINOMATIC  OPERATING  UNITS 
for  pai)er  tape  oi>eration  of  Linotype 
Elektron  hot-metal  machines.  1966 
Sir680  and  689.  Priced  for  immo<liate 
sale  at  $1,000  each  F.O.B.  Ph :  (815) 
844-5161  colle<*t  or  write  Lyndal  Bosom- 
worth,  The  Johnson  Press,  Inc.,  800  N. 
Ckuirt  St.,  Pontiac.  Ill. — 61764. 

IN  FULL  DAILY  PRODUCTION  USE 
One  Linofilm  photo  unit  WP-1  ;  one 
Linofilm  keyboanl  (IBM)  WK-l  with 
Linomix ;  and  one  Linofilm  computer 
tape  reader  attachment.  Sell  as  full 
cold-type  system,  or  separate  pieces. 
Box  1691.  EKlitor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTON  713-20  with  expanding  mem¬ 
ory.  white  space  adjustment,  etc.,  90 
days  warranty  on  parts  and  lal)or,  one 
year  on  electronic  parts.  Only  $29,950. 
Call  or  write  AKI.  13256  Northrop 
Way,  Bellevue,  Wash. — 98004.  Ph: 
(206)  747-6960. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertisinf*  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order  I 


4-wecks .  $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

3- weeks  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2- weeks . $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1- week  . $1.30  per  line. 

Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Remittance  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  for  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished. 

4- weeks  .  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3- weeks  . $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2- weeks . $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.80  per  line. 

Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  arc  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
lAC  2121  Plaza  2-7050 
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MACHINEKY  &  SI  l*I*LIES 

composim;  room 

SAVE  MORE'  THAN  $r>.0(i0  on  Ludlow 
Swifta|)e.  Like  new.  Call  W.  E.  Me- 
Kinney,  Marietta  (Ohio)  Times.  (614) 
373-21'’l. 


SIGNODE  N.AROSTRAP  WIRE  TVER 
Completely  automatie  with  Pressure 
Bar:  includes  J500  spare  Twister 

Blo<'k:  3  years  old.  used  less  than  2 
hours  a  day :  excellent  condition.  Total 
Price:  $5,900.  The  Daily  Tribune.  Royal 
Oak.  Mich.-4S067.  Ph :  (313)  541-3000. 
TYING  MACHINES  - 
FULLY  AUTOMATIC 
.Wtc;  »ictvr  used;  tremendous  discounts 
FLAT  WIRE — 30  ties/min.-wire  width. 
.063-.  100 

ROUND  WIRE — 24  bundles/min.-14  to 
IS’o  caujre 

Also  araitable  for  rent  or  lease 
General  Strappinc  Div., 
GIFFORD-WOOD.  INC. 

1  Hudson  Ave..  Hudson.  N.'Y.  12534 
(51.<1)  $28-7652 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


MACHINKKY  &  SI  PPLIES  | 
MlSCELLAy^^  ' 

\  lO-TON  REMELT  POT  i 

C.M.  Kemp  1 0-Ton  Emersion  Heater 
;  MeltinK  Unit  complete  with  ftas  tur¬ 
bines  and  electric  controls.  Turbines  i 
converte<l  for  natural  pas.  Serial  No. 
I&821.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 

FAST  ETCH  MACHINE 
Dow  Chemco  Mapnesium  Fast  Etch 
Machine  Mwlel  .5()7.  Maximum  plate 
size  21"  X  26".  minimum  plate  size  j 
I  10"  X  10" — for  line  or  halftone  work,  i 
'  Machine  in  pood  workinp  condition  and  ' 
available  for  immediate  delivery.  ' 

For  information,  call  or  write  W^alker  , 
Younp.  Purchasinp  Director.  The  Vir-  ! 
pinian-Pilot  &  Ledper-Star.  Norfolk,  i 
Va.  23501— Telephone  70.3-62.5-1431. 

COMPLETE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  INCLUDES 
16-pape  Goss  Dek-A-Tut>e  press  with 
1  all  stereo  equipment:  four  automatic 
Intertypes:  two  Intertyi*  C-4-4  with 
quadders  and  saws  :  Elro<l :  Ludlow  :  and 
associated  composinp  room  auxiliaries: 
Justape  with  hyphenation,  readers  and 
punches.  All  in  pood  condition  and  in 
use.  Available  al>out  Jan.  1  :  offers 
beinp  accepted  now.  Contact  .lohn 
Sweeney  or  Arthur  Crosbie.  Daily  j 
Chronicle.  Box  167.  Wil'imantic.  Conn. 

06226.  Ph;  (203)  423-4.501. 


.SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  p.aper  and 
litho  films.  Onler  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Sut>i)ly  (NAP.SCO).  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010. 


MIS(:ELL4^EOlIS  MACHiyERY 


1  7"  wide-ranpre  Hammond  Saw  .$  650 

1  Mtxiel  .‘50  Linotype  . S3, 000 

1  12"  Gooflkin  SLit  Camera 
1  Singrle  plate  Sta-Hi  Router  400 

1  Sinpr'e  patre  Chemco  etcher  .  .  .  .$1,300 
THK  TRIBUNE  COMPANY 
.507  E.  Kennedy  Blvd. 

P.O.  Box  101 
Tampa  Florida  33601 

(AC  8131  224^060 _ _ 

LINOTYPE  36  Mixer.  ir6668’3.  Gas. 
fee<ler.  quadiler,  hlower  an<l  saw.  Spar¬ 
tan  faces . $3500 

LINOTYPE  33.  rtOSO*?!.  Electric  Feed¬ 
er.  Corona  and  Erhar  to  42  pt.  .,$2700 
LINOTYPE  r:.'>87ir..  TTS  unit.  Al¬ 
ternating:  mold.  Safeties.  Electric  feebl¬ 
er . $13.50 

LINOTYPE  .5.  ^66278.  TTS  unit.  Ele<*- 

trie  Fee<ler . $1900 

(J-4-4  INTERTYPE.  =-20098.  Blower. 
(pia<li]er  and  saw.  .Almost  new  Spartan 
faces.  Electric.  po<k1  condition.  ..$2400 
FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-SIZER.  Latest 
mmlel.  8.5  and  6.5-line  screens.  Re<iuces 
or  enlarges  in  any  ratio  up  to  4  times. 
Enjrraves  up  to  120)  inches.  In 

excellent  condition . $2460 

MORRISON  slujr  stripper.  $7.5:  G-4 

Gliiler  saw.  $1.5(L  NOLAN  plate  mor- 
tiser.  $230:  Nolan  mat  scorcher,  $200: 
MONOMf^-LT  plate  shaver.  $400;  ATF 
pnM)f  pr?ss  with  be<l.  $K0. 

LUDLOW  MATS  TemiM>  Mt**!.  18-24- 
3(M8.  $100  per  font. 

Tempo  Me<l,  Icalic,  18-21-30,  $100 
per  font. 

Tempo  Black  18  to  72:  Bo<loni 
Black.  24-36  Garamond.  18  to  36: 
Italic.  18  to  36:  Coronet  Black 
Italics  30  to  72:  Bodoni  Black  Ital¬ 
ics,  18  to  36.  All  priced  to  move. 
THE  EXAMINER 

P.O.  Box  4.58,  Indei>endence.  Mo.  64051 
Phone  816-251-8600 
Ben  F.  Weir,  Publisher 


PASTE-IJP  SUPPLIES 


PASTE-UP  BORDERS 
Solid  and  fancy  borders  all  at  our  low 
l»rices.  Over  50  styles  to  pick  from. 
Prepaid  shipping.  Once  you  earn  our 
lowest  rate  that  applies  on  all  your  j 
future  orders.  Send  for  our  easy  order  I 
form. 

49^  per  roll  after  $200 :  59^  per  i*oll 
after  $150:  65^  per  roll  on  20  or  more 
rolls. 

Also  tcriVr  for  our 
complete  Artype  catalog! 
McGANN  &  MARSH  CO..  INC. 

62  14th  St.,  Wheelinsr.  W.  Va.  26003 
(304)  233-5211 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-F'REE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices  lowest  in  U.S.A,  All  <‘ol- 
ors.  Top  (luality. 

Call  or  xcrite: 

P0RTA(;E  (216)  929-4433 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio—  14313 

PRESSES  &  MACHiyERY 


OFFSET  PRRSS 

.AvailabV  Now*!  32-Pap:e  Press.  Enouprh 
additional  units  come  with  it  to  jro  to 
64  papes.  Double  wi<lth:  30.000  per 
hour  straight:  23-9/16.  One-of-a-kind 
hut  a  Iteauty.  Southtown  Economist. 
5959  S,  Harlem,  Chicago.  312-586-8800, 
ext.  241. _ 

BRAND  NEW 

^OR  I MMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Two  floor  mounted  Goss  Suburban  Units 
with  combination  half  and  quarter  pane 
suburban  folder.  Auxiliary  equipment 
including  one  75  h/p  drive  motor  an<l 
controller  to  oi>erate  maximum  6  units 
suburban.  All  prices  quote<l  will  be 
f.o.b.  Pontiac,  Michigan.  If  intereste<l 
and  for  further  information  contact : 
A.  E.  Falkner.  P.O.  Box  9 
Pontiac,  Mich.  48056  or  call  (313) 
332-81 81 


24-PAGE  TUBULAR  PRESS 

Two  24-page  Duplex  Tubular  presses  built  in  1951;  excellent  con¬ 
dition;  on  substructure;  can  be  bought  as  septarate  presses;  will 
consider  breaking  down  to  three  unit  press;  excellent  for  long 
run  flyer  work;  plenty  of  horsepower;  includes  stereo  equipment. 

Contact: 

THE  BRANTFORD  EXPOSITOR 

51  Dalhousie  St.,  Brantford,  Ont.,  Canada 
(519)  753-3131 

IlEl.P  Vi  .LNTEI) 

HELP  ANTED 

AOMIISISTRATIVE 

AOMIISISTRATIVE 

li  - - - il 

Publisher  Wanted 

You've  probably  read  about  our  youth-oriented  magazine  in  Time,  News¬ 
week,  Print,  Communication  Arts  and  Vogue.  Not  mere  mentions  of  our 
name  but  in-depth  feature  articles. 

We've  caused  a  virtual  revolution  in  the  publishing  field  and  have  at¬ 
tained  a  position  of  leadership  that  has  made  us  ;he  envy  of  our  com¬ 
petitors.  At  present  our  circulation  is  over  200,090  and  building  fast. 

We  seek  someone  who  is  happy  at  his  present  position  but  can  see  a 
challenging  and  rewarding  future  at  a  new  and  exciting  magazine. 

You  must  have  a  strong  background  in  advertising  sales.  Distribution  and 
administrative  background  are  also  desirable.  You  will  be  based  in  San 
Francisco.  Salary  is  open  with  stock  options  available.  All  replies  will  be 
kept  confidential.  Send  resume  to  Box  1660.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUDDEN  DEATH  oiions  manaRcrship  1 
vijrorous  S-day  evening  offset  daily  in 
growing  California  area.  Only  exi)eri-  | 
ence<l  manager  with  excellent  record 
should  apply  to  P.O.  Box  5166,  Walnut  I 
Creek.  Calif.— 94596.  | 

WHAT  WE  WANT  IS  SOMEONE  who 
has  gone  through  the  chairs  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  and  can  com¬ 
municate  with  ad  managers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  as  well  as  staff  meml>ers — in 
solving  the  problems  of  professional 
newspaper  selling.  The  territory  covers  i 
the  western  i>ortion  of  the  cemntry  so  ' 
there  is  extensive  travel  involve<l,  hut  ^ 
the  commission  compensation  plan  lets  ' 
you  write  pretty  much  your  own  ticket. 
If  you  live  in  the  area,  or  are  at  least  i 
familiar  with  it  and  would  l)e  inter- 
este<I  in  representing  a  well  res|>ected 
company,  send  a  resume  to  Box  1575, 
Fklitor  &  Publisher, 

PUBLICATIONS  EXECUTIVE  to  di- 
ret‘t  international  business  news  opera¬ 
tions;  own  printing  presses,  news  bu¬ 
reaus,  wire  services.  Newspaper  man¬ 
agement  and  e<litorial  exj>erience  de- 
s5r«Hl.  Exe<  utive-level  sa’ary,  all  bene¬ 
fits.  (Outsi<le  N.Y.C.)  Write  Consultant. 
Box  1689,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINKaY  &  SriM’IJES 
PRESSES  &  MAC.UI\ERY 


HOE  Color  Convert il)lp  Press  (1954) 
C-H  Newspai^r  Conveyors 
CLINE  REELS  &  PASTERS 
WOOD  PONY  AirrOPLATES 
STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 

REN  SHI'I.MAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  12  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
40.PAGE  GOSS  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

5  units  2  folders-  excellent  printer — 
Terrific  imy  for  publisher  wlio  requires 
pane  capacity. 

INCLUDES:  10.000-lh.  Ink  Tank  (pip- 
inn  with  valves  at  ink  fountain.s) — 
electric  compensators — Cutler-Hammer 
conveyor— 3  Capco  colour  fountains — 

6  position  reel  stand  with  hoist — 3-year- 
old  Wood  mat  former  —Sta-Hi  master 
m.at  former — 4000-Ib.  electric  metal  pot 
- -router-liorinn  and  finishinn  machine 
— chippinn  blocks  plus  other  auxiliary 
eqviiment. 

“AS  IS— WHERE  IS’’— $30,000 
(OR  BEST  OFFER) 

ITrite — HTrr  or  Call  Collect 
PAUL  IANNUZ7.I 
DAISONS  PRESS.  LTD. 

14  Bentworth  Avenue 
Toron.to-19.  Ont..  Cana<Ia 
(416)  889-9282 


STEREOTYPE  EQVIPMEIST 

FOR  SALE: 

EXCELLFJNT  STA-HI  MODEL  TRP 
TWIN  PLATE  ROUTER.  S3t61826 
For  23,’’,/'  cut-off  plates:  oi>erates  from 
220-volt.  3-phase.  60-cycle  current:  on'y 
3  years  ohl.  In  excellent  condition. 
0(Tere<l  f.o.h.  Doer  Park.  Lonn  Island. 

For  further  information,  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 


NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION  Man- 
aner  applications  now  lieinn  receivMl. 
Send  full  qualifications  to:  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn.,  P.O.  Box 
3155,  Eugene,  Oreg. — 97403. 

EXECUTIVE  to  head  up  influential  na¬ 
tional  journalism  association.  Attrac¬ 
tive  .'alary,  bright  future,  and  attrac¬ 
tive  working  conditions  in  small  mid- 
western  cit.v.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  H.  Campliell.  1222  Stuart. 
Baton  Rouge.  La. —  70808. 


CIRCLLATlOy 

THRIVING  200,000  DAILY  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper — Zone  2 — is  now  hiring 
experienced  District  Managers.  Must 
h.ave  sever.ai  years  of  experience,  excel¬ 
lent  references,  and  outstanding  record 
in  working  with  counselors,  newspaper 
iKiys.  and  dealers.  Not  afraid  of  work 
necess.ary  to  accomplish  the  job.  Salary 
$150  to  $200  depending  U|>on  ability 
and  ex)ierience.  Excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  and  other  fine  incentives.  Write 
Box  1604,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER 
nee<le<l  for  Metro  M-E-S  oiieration  in 
Chart  Are.a  2.  We  want  someone  with 
•a  bright,  creative  mind,  who  has  some 
solid  single  copy  sales  experience  and 
is  a  goo<l  manager.  Responsibility  for 
aliout  40,000  eirruiation  per  day  now  - 
good  advancement  possiliilities  later  on 
for  the  right  person.  Send  detailed  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1608,  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 


FULL  CHARGE  MANAGER  for  30.000 
I  circulation  weekly  newsp.aper.  No  col¬ 
lections.  Top  lienefits.  excellent  oppor- 
I  tunity.  Area  2.  Send  resume — eonfiden- 
tial — to  Box  1584,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GROWING  A.M.  AND  SUNDAY  needs 
an  aggressive  siiiiervisor  .  .  .  the 

ch,ance  to  be  with  a  leader.  You’ll  su¬ 
pervise  a  group  of  neighborhood  dis¬ 
trict  managers.  Send  letter  and  re¬ 
sume:  also  state  salary  requirements. 
I  Zone  1.  Box  1614,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


!  CREW  MANAGER 

Our  national  organization  has  an  open- 
I  ing  for  an  experience<l  crew  manager. 
Should  lie  familiar  with  ail  phases  of 
newspaper  crew  organization  and  man- 
.agement.  This  is  a  permanent  position. 
loeate<l  in  one  are.a — Zone  2.  No  over¬ 
night  trave'.  Guarantee  $I5fi-a-week 
plus  gtmerous  sales  commission  and 
Iirofit  on  each  subscription  in  force. 
Replies  striotl.v  confidential.  Write  Box 
1640,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  FOR 
CONTROLLED/ VOLUNTARY  PAY 
Chain  of  five  Southeastern  Penna.  week¬ 
lies  with  .50,000  circulation.  Goo<l  job 
only  for  individual  who  has  experience 
and  can  handle  voluntary  pay  system. 
Box  15.55,  Eilitor  &  Pulilisher. 


I  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

I  One  of  the  country’s  most  competitive 
'  markets  offers  an  opjMirtunity  to  a  cir- 
j  rulation  professional  to  step  into  the 
leadership  role.  We  are  a  .5-day  even¬ 
ing  and  Saturday  morning  newspaper 
with  a  circulation  of  approximately 
85,000.  Excellent  lienefits  and  future. 
Present  director  will  continue  in  a 
consulting  capacity,  .\pply:  Charles  A. 

I  West,  Business  Manager.  The  Herald- 
News,  Passaic,  N.J.— 0705.5.  Ph :  (AC 
'  201)  777-6000.  ext.  3.36  or  2.50. 
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Help  Wented  ... 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


CIRCIILATIOIS  SALES  DISELAY  AnVEnTISI^G  EDITORIAL 


WKLL-KNOWN  circulation  promotion 
and  supply  organization  seeks  services 
of  a  sales  representative,  to  be  basiMl 
in  (’hica^o  area  and  to  travel  four 
surrounding  states.  Opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance'  financially  with  rapidly-^jrowinK 
orpranization.  Future  income  limitejj 
only  by  your  own  ability.  Sen<l  resume 
and  start  in>r  salary  re(|uirements  to 
Box  IGllO.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(:L4ssiiit:n  u)yh:iiTisiM; 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Metropolitan  newspaper — ME&S  Chart 
Area  B.  Must  l»e  mature,  ex|>erience<l  in 
all  phiises  of  classified  oiM'rations.  Will 
consider  present  No,  2  person  if  ex|>er- 
ience  merits.  Write,  giving  full  resume 
and  salary  re<iuir%*ments. 

BOX  1570,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  ! 
One  of  the  countries  m<»st  competitive  j 
markets  offers  an  opiKjrtunity  to  classi-  1 
fie<l  professional  to  step  into  a  lea<ler-  , 
ship  role.  We  aie  a  5-<lay  evening  ami  ' 
Saturday  morning  newspa|)er  with  a 
circulation  approximately  So.OOO. 

Excellent  l)enefits  and  future.  Present 
manager  going  to  250,0(10  daily.  Apply: 
Mr.  Charles  A.  West.  Business  Mgr.. 
The  Herald-N«»ws.  OSS  Main  Ave., 
Piissaic,  N.J. —  07055.  Ph :  (201)  777- 
6000,  ext.  IbU>,  or  250. 


COMPUTER  PROGRA^^^tI^G 


MANAGKR-PROC.RAMMER  for  South¬ 
ern  daily  utilizing  Univac  9200;  2  to  0 
years’  experience,  tind  knowledge  of 
R.P.G.  and  R.A.L.  languages  desireil. 
Excellent  future  —  opiiortunity  for 
growth  with  department.  Salary  open. 
Reply  to  Box  1695.  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 


nisrL  iY  Anvt:RTisiisG 


ADVERTISING  REP  for  well-equipped 
Florida  offset  shopper.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  sales,  layout,  and  able  to  ac¬ 
cept  responsibility.  You'll  be  proud  to 
represent  us!  Confidential.  Write  Box 
1400.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  FINE  RECORD  of 
managing  daily  ad  staff  for  10  years 
— want  the  challenge  of  handling  sev¬ 
eral  daily  and  weekly  ad  staffs  in  rapid 
growth  area  of  California,  and  can 
justify  starting  salary  of  $18.000 — 
w’rite  Box  1646,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  REP  for  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  upper  N.Y.  State:  7.000  cir¬ 
culation;  located  in  county-seat:  10,000 
population.  Will  have  charge  of  one 
full-time  classified  woman  plus  part- 
time  help.  $6,500  per  year  and  up,  de¬ 
pending  on  experience.  Call  or  write 
Steve  J.  Myers,  Jr.,  JOHNSTOWN 
PATRIOT.  P.O.  Box  487,  Johnstown, 
N.Y.— 12095.  Ph:  (518)  762-4693. 

SALESMAN  for  college  daily.  Ideal  for 
person  with  experience  to  obtain  de¬ 
gree.  Salary  $100  Nveekly:  unusual  l>en- 
efits.  Send  resume,  references,  Roy 
Dunsmore,  Daily  low’an,  Iowa  City. 
Iowa — ^52240. 


AD  SPACE  SALESMAN,  experienced: 
strong  on  sales  and  layout.  Position 
open  on  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
small  dailies  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Florida.  Complete  new  million  dollar 
offset  plant.  Write  Marshall  Wyatt. 
Advtg.  Dir.,  Naples  Daily  News,  Na¬ 
ples.  Fla.~33940. 


SMALL  BUT  GROWING  DAILY  needs 
good  ad  manager  to  work  with  inter¬ 
ested  staff.  Insurance,  vacations,  etc. 
Wapakoneta  (Ohio)  Daily  News,  home¬ 
town  of  Neil  Armstrong,  first  man  on 
the  moon.  Write  G.  W.  McCoy. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  North¬ 
eastern  afternoon  and  Sunday.  Must 
be  hard-selling  director,  not  afraid  of 
a  tough  challenge.  Box  1622,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING— Service  agency’s  retail 
accounts.  Minimum  salary,  excellent 
commission.  Young  go-getter  for  great 
N.J.  opportunity.  Write  President.  Box 
167.5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMAN  for  aftern(K>n  ABC  daily. 
At  least  3  years  exiKiiience.  Good  sal¬ 
ary.  commission  ami  retirement  plan. 
Company-paid  insurance.  Great  area  for 
raising  a  family.  OuUloor  .sports  en¬ 
thusiasts  will  appreciate  the  area  most, 
('ontact  Forrest  R.  Johnson,  East  Ore¬ 
gonian.  P.O.  Box  1089,  Pendleton, 
O'reg.— 97801. 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
This  is  an  opiH>rtunity  for  a  self-mo- 
tivate<l  advertising  sales-oriented  person 
who  woubl  enjoy  selling  space  to  re¬ 
tail  establishments  via  personal  con¬ 
tact  in  the  western  suburbs  of  Chi- 
cag«».  VV'e  offer  base  plus  commission. 
But  we  prefer  someone  who  isn't  satis- 
fie<l  with  base  We  are  looking  for 

that  someone  who  is  ambitious,  alert, 
and  looking  ftn*  the  greater  rewards  ! 
which  re<iuire  consistent  effort.  The  I 
market  is  there.  If  you  believe  you  are  I 
the  “jne  we  are  sear«‘hing  for  send  us 
ytmr  resume.  Box  1668,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher.  We  .ue  a  growth  subsidiary  of  ' 
an  internationally  known  corporation.  | 

ADVERTI.^ING  SA LESMAN -Arizona  | 
wtH'kly.  Strong  in  layout.  Write  fully. 
Box  1672,  b^litor  &  Publisher.  i 


EDITORIAL 


ALASKA  OFFSET  DAILY  seeking 
general  assignment  reporter  with  sev- 
I  eral  years  experience  who  can  use 
I  camera  to  fill  out  3-man  e<litorial  stall. 

Assignments  will  include  police,  court, 

.  local  affairs,  sports,  fe.alures  and  oc¬ 
casional  turns  on  desk.  Send  samples 
of  work,  resume  and  references  to 
Lew  Williams,  Daily  News,  Box  79, 
Ketchikan,  Alaska — 99901. 

!  COPY  EDITOR 

I  The  Edwardsville  (Illinois)  Intelligenc-  j 
er,  6,500  p.m.  daily,  is  seeking  a  copy 
editor  to  handle  the  slot  and  spend  1  , 
day  per  week  reporting.  Edwardsville  , 

!  is  a  small  community.  20  miles  from  ! 

I  St.  Louis,  with  a  large  new  state  uni¬ 
versity.  Layout  and  editing  exjwrience 
i  are  necessary.  A  flair  for  good  iayout  I 
I  and  an  interest  in  growth  with  an  ex-  | 
panding  company  desired.  Enjoy  good 
I  benefits  and  salary  up  to  $168.75  per  , 
871/^-hour  week,  depending  on  experi¬ 
ence.  j 

Interested?  Write  telling  us  about 
yourself  and  we’ll  reply  immediately.  | 
James  E.  Spangler.  Lindsay-Schauh  | 
Newspapers.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  789,  Deca-  ! 
tur,  111.-62525.  j 

3  REPORTERS  FOR  EXPANDING 
SOUTH  FLORIDA  P.M. 

BOX  1611,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  I 


REPORTERS  for  70,000  afternoon- 
Sunday  prize-winner:  prime  news  area; 
metroi>olitan  advantages,  standards, 
pay.  top  editors,  professional  group  po¬ 
tential.  Zone  5.  Box  1620,  Editor  & 
Pul)lisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Weekly  modern  offset  operation 
in  expanding  Southern  area 

Very  successful  medium-sized  weekly 
requires  combination  of  business-ori¬ 
entated  editor-writer.  May  go  daily. 
Must  have  experience  in  personnel  man¬ 
agement,  strong  desire  for  “local  news” 
journalism,  an  interest  in  semi-rural 
community.  Unique  opportunity  for  the 
right  manager.  Area  3.  Send  full  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1616,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  national  religious  l>i- 
weekly  (Jan.  1.)  Skills  in  editing  and 
research  crucial.  Resume  to;  Editorial 
Offices.  Unitarian  Universalist  Associa¬ 
tion.  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  Mass. — 
02108. 


SMALL  NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY 
needs  editor-in-chief  to  manage  young, 
lively  staff.  Good  pay.  Box  1625,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DESKMAN — Good  headwriter;  fast,  ac¬ 
curate  copyreader  able  to  do  some  lay¬ 
out  and  handling  of  special  pages  on 
25.000  daily  in  fast-growing  section  of 
Northeastern  Ohio,  just  east  of  Cleve¬ 
land.  Send  resume  and  references  to 
James  K.  Collins,  The  News-Herald, 
Box  351,  Willoughby.  Ohio — 44094. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
Editor  of  controlled  circulation  con¬ 
sumer  travel  magazine  in  Chicago 
needs  right-hand  i>erson  who  can  edit 
critically  and  help  with  planning  and 
administration.  This  is  not  a  job  for 
amateurs  or  editors  who  function  pri¬ 
marily  as  proofreaders.  Right  applicant 
must  have  at  least  two  years  magazine 
editorial  exi>erience,  lx:  able  to  con¬ 
tribute  ideas,  really  know  how  to  revise 
and  rewrite,  and  not  be  afraid  to  work. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirements  and 
a  short  letter  telling  why  you  think 
you’re  the  one  for  this  position.  Box 
1633,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR/RE'WRITE  MAN 
National  aerospace  magazine  (N.Y.C.) 
wants  a  deskman  with  reporting  as 
well  as  editing  background:  2  to  5 
years’  medium  or  large  city  daily  ex¬ 
perience  essential :  some  aviation  back¬ 
ground  helpful.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  re<iuircments  to  Box  1657,  Biditor 
&  Publisher. 


RBjPORTER-PHOTOCHAPHER  capal)le 
of  moving  into  eciitorship  of  8,000  ABC 
offset  bi-wcekly  in  Northern  Illinois. 
Prefer  J-sch<K>l  gra<luate.  $11-$12,000. 
Send  complete  l)iographical  data  and 
references.  Box  1700,  EVlitor  &  Puli- 
li.sher. 

FREE  Pl.ACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Xeivapapers 

Send  us  your  resume;  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  o|)eninjfS. 
Full  ran^e  of  e<litorial»  advertising?, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  Kn..?land  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  R<M)ni  527 
Worcester,  Mass.  0l(>(»8 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  is  needled  for 
aftern<M)n  offset  <laily  with  16,500  cir¬ 
culation.  This  is  a  challen^inp  opiior¬ 
tunity  for  an  e-\perienced  and  aggres¬ 
sive  person  to  write  e4lit«>rials  and  in¬ 
terpretive  news.  Progressive  newspaper 
in  All  America  city  offers  generous 
salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Write  or 
l»hone  Roger  Sovde,  Evening  Herabl. 
P.O.  Box  711,  Rm*k  Hill.  S.C.— 29730. 
Ph:  (803)  327-7161. 

POLICE’  REPORTER  :  year  experience 
ilesired,  for  suburban  PM  daily.  Must 
use  camera.  Contact  Basil  Stevens,  The 
Daily  Eagle,  Wayne.  Mich. — 48184.  Ph : 
(313)  729-1000.  (^omiH'titive  salary, 

l»enefits. 

THE  CATHOLIC  REVIEW.  Maryland's 
largest  ABC  wt'ekly  newspaper,  has  an 
opening  for  a  versatile  staffer  inter- 
este<l  in  reporting  and  copy  e<liting. 
Pleasant  working  conditions  with  pen¬ 
sion  plan  an<l  fully-paid  health  insur¬ 
ance.  Newspaper  is  bright,  progressive, 
consistent  award-winner.  Write :  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Catholic  Review,  Box  777, 
Baltimore.  Marylan<l  21203, 

REPORTER — Two  years’  exiierience  or 
J-schmd  degree.  Western  N.Y.  12.000 
population—  KbOOO  circulation  daily. 
$140  weekly,  linmeiliate  oi»ening.  Ai)ply 
by  letter  only.  Evening  Tribune,  Hor- 
nell,  N.Y.— 14843. 


NEWSM.AN  \\ith  talent  and  dedication. 
Must  l>e  ')hot(>graphically-oriente<l.  Send 
complete  resume.  Marty.  Verde  Inde- 
T>endent,  B(»x  517,  Cottonwootl,  Ariz, — 
86326. 

COPY  EDITOR  needed  by  The  Daily 
Item,  Sunbury,  Pa.  Experience<l  with 
wire  ropy  and  makeup  essential.  40- 
hour  week,  good  pay,  fringe  l>enefits. 
Write  Don  R.  Landgraff,  City  Editor, 
The  Daily  Item,  Sunbury,  Pa. — 17801. 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  EDITOR  for  medium- 
size  New  England  daily  and  Sunday. 
New  |>osition  for  ex|>erience<l  graphic 
arts  editor,  able  to  work  closely  with 
new.s  and  city  editors.  Coordinate  pic¬ 
tures  and  news  in  all  departments,  han- 
d'e  photo  assignments.  i)repare  layouts, 
assist  in  tyiwgraphical  design  of  pages, 
participate  in  story-planning  processes, 
act  as  liaison  with  photo  services. 
Knowledge  of  news  as  well  as  photog¬ 
raphy  necessary.  Excellent  salary  and 
fringes.  Write  Box  1676,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL 

EDITING-WRITING 


A  leading  business  publication  in  the 
New  York  area,  comparable  in  staff 
size  and  advertising  revenue  to  many 
consumer  magazines,  is  seeking  a  tal¬ 
ented  WL'iter  who  can  meet  high  edi¬ 
torial  standards.  The  immediate  assign¬ 
ment  is  in  the  area  of  personal  finance, 
dealing  interestingly,  concisely,  and 
helpfully  with  investments,  insurance, 
retirement  planning,  and  related  sub¬ 
jects.  The  successful  candidate  will 
demonstrate  ability  to  research  thor¬ 
oughly,  to  think  clearly  and  to  write 
colorfully.  He  or  she  will  probably  have 
a  strong  academic  background  and  an 
intellect  well  above  average  for  college 
graduates,  will  probably  have  worked 
for  at  least  eight  years  as  a  writer  or 
editor,  and  will  \te  ready  for  a  greater 
e<Utorial  challenge.  He’ll  l)e  strong  on 
ideas  and  able  to  develop  his  own 
projects  on  a  wide  range  of  topics. 
Starting  salary  is  lilieral  and  advance¬ 
ment  can  be  rapbl,  l)Oth  in  terms  of 
compensation  and  responsibility.  Write 
fully  to  Bo.x  1688,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 
Expanding  Gannett  group  newspaper 
requires  imaginative  deskman  familiar 
with  T)hotos,  layouts  and  wire  copy.  Ex- 
c€*llent  opportunity  for  ambitious  sports 
,  writer  on  way  up.  Exceptional  benefits. 
Please  send  written  resume  to  Man¬ 
aging  E<litor,  The  Evening  News.  85 
Dickson  St.,  Newburgh,  N.Y. — 12550. 
All  replies  confidential. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
1  Care  to  join  an  aggressive,  young  news 
;  team  on  a  growing  me<lium-size  A.M. 
i  pai^er  in  Western  Maryland?  We  have 
openings  for  a  rei>orter  to  handle  our 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  news  office,  and  a 
general  assignment  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher  for  our  Hagerstown  office.  Your 
experience  and  growth  will  only  be 
limited  by  your  own  ability  and  initia¬ 
tive.  Send  a  complete  resume  and  clips 
to  Personnel  Director,  The  Herald-Mail, 
Hagerstown,  Maryland  21740. 


FREE  LAISCE 

AVIATION  MONTHLY  TABLOID 
nee<ls  a<l  salesmen  and  stringers  :  com¬ 
bination  preferred.  All  areas — Zones  1 
and  2.  Sharp,  private,  pilot-oriented 
copy  a  must.  Box  1703,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MISCELLAmOES 


I  OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— all 
tyi>es.  Write:  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
PulJishers’  Assm-iation,  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrislmrir,  Pa. — 17110. 


TORS — MACHINISTS 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST— Mississippi 
Gulf  Coast.  Write  Bob  Yeiter.  The 
Daily  Herald,  P.O.  Box  4567,  Biloxi, 

Miss.— 39531, _ 

MACHINIST,  days,  full-time:  perma¬ 
nent.  Area  2.  Photon  260  and  560’s. 
Top  wapres — all  l)enefits.  Write  Bo.x 
1522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MACHINIST  —  Permanent  situation. 
Ne«l  someone  experienced  on  Elektrons, 
Fairchild  tape  oi>eration.  reprular  Lino¬ 
type  machines,  Ludlow,  etc.  This  news¬ 
paper  offers  excellent  fringe  l)enefits 
including  Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield,  M.a- 
jor  jdedical  coverage,  vacations  and 
other  advantages.  Union  or  eligible. 
Write  W.  Z.  Thompson.  General  Fore¬ 
man.  Lexington  Herald-Leader  Co.,  229- 
23^W.  Short  St.,  Lexington.  Ky,  40507. 
MACHINIST. — Perm.anent  position  lo¬ 
cated  in  F'lorida.  6-day  Daily.  All  lien- 
efits  including  insurance,  vac.ations. 
pension  plan,  sick  leave,  etc.  Present 
equipment  is  hot  metal.  Immerliate 
plans  for  engraving  plant  and  cold 
type.  Prefer  experienced  person  l)Oth 
in  hot  and  cold  metal.  Beautiful  place 
to  live,  goo<l  schools,  within  driving 
range  of  4  universities.  Apply  Box 
1600,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  ANTED 

OrERATORS — MACHIMSTS 


HELP  WANTED 
fRESSMEy — STEREOTYPERS 


HELP  WANTED 
PRINTER^^ 


TOSITIONS  WANTED 
ADMIMSTRATIVE 


OPERATOR  with  floor  experience:  old, 
estal)lished  6-peison  job  shop:  excellent 
e<iuipment.  Top  wases,  hospitalization, 
insurance  and  retirement.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate.  Advancement  opportunity.  Ros¬ 
well  PrintinK  Co.,  Roswell,  N.M. — 
SS201. 


MACHINIST  WANTED-  Must  be  cap¬ 
able  of  maintaininjr  3  Linotypes  and 
2  Elektrons;  also  3  Fairchild  Perfor¬ 
ators.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  qual- 
ifietl  person.  Union  shop.  Write  Box 
473,  Utica,  N.Y. — 13.703. 


PHOTON  200  OPER.^TORS  and/or  713 
Te<-hnieian  to  work  in  non-union  com¬ 
mercial  shop  in  large  metropolitan 
I>rinting  center.  Box  1243,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSME\-STEREOTYPERS 


EXPEKIENCET)  PRESSMAN  for  Goss 
Urbanite  offset  press  or  similar.  Good 
pay;  p.m.  shift.  4  to  12.  Apply:  Allied 
Printing.  183  William  St..  Englewood, 
N.J.  07631.  Ph:  (201)  .767-8200. 


BEAUTIITJL  SARASOTA,  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  living. 
I  Need  experienced  iterson  for  combina¬ 
tion  department  with  8-unit  Hoe. 

!  $153.75  for  37%.hour  week  (nights). 
!  Fringe  l)enefits.  Contact  Personnel  Of- 
I  flee.  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  1719,  Sarasota  Fla., 
— 33578  :  or  phone  (813)  958-7755. 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN  experience<l  on 
Goss  Urbanite.  Suburban  or  similar. 
High  wages — all  fringe  l>enefits  incluil- 
ing  non-contributing  retirement.  Fine 
opportunity  with  fast-growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  Located  in  Zone  5.  Please  state 
experience  and  give  home  'phone  num- 
l>er  in  first  reply.  Box  1485,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PK//VT£’K.S  _ 

OFI’SET-LP  PRINTER ;  darkroom  tech¬ 
nician.  Experienced.  All  benefits.  Write 
for  interview.  Alan  Poe.  The  Fauquier 
Democrat,  Warrenton,  Va. — 22186. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Na 


Addresg- 


Qty- 


State- 


Aiithorized  by 

ClanifSeation  _ 

Copy  - 


-Zip  Cede- 


^  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  I 

g  To  Run:  _  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden  B 

g  Mail  to:  g 

S  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  | 


COMBINATION  MAN,  exi)erience<l,  for 
5-day  13,500  circulation  afternoon 
daily  in  southwestern  Penna.,  east  of 
Pittsburgh^  Good  scale,  most  fringe 
lienefits.  37Vi-hour,  5-day  week,  all  day¬ 
light.  Week-ends  off.  Hot  metal,  union 
shon.  Chance  for  move  up  from  smaller 
shop.  Bustling  area.  Contact:  J. 
Thomas  Brooks,  Supt.  The  News-Dis¬ 
patch,  Jeanette,  Pa. — 15641,  Ph:  (412) 
323-.7.741. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Medium-size  offset  newspaper  in  the 
Great  Northwest  is  looking  for  a  prov¬ 
en  leader  who  has  a  good  technical 
background  in  tyitography,  a  practical 
knowledge  of  systems  and  computer 
applications.  Even  more  imjwrtant,  a 
lerson  with  the  ability  to  motivate 
others  and  wht>  is  results-oriente<l,  ca¬ 
pable  of  co-ordinating  and  organizing 
an  efficient  operation.  Top  salary  and 
lienefits  for  the  right  applicant.  Semi 
■esume  and  salary  re<iuirc>ments  to; 
Box  1602,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROlWCTlOy 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Exper¬ 
ienced  only.  Worker  who  can  also 
ilirect  7-IU  others  effectively  in  cold 
tyiie  com[>osition  department  (no 
press).  Soutneastern  Penna.  weekly 
group.  Box  1550,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PlIBEIC  RELATlOyS 

NATIONAL  WATER  UTILITY  needs 
experienced,  creative  public  relations 
director  for  multi-company  operation 
headquartered  in  Zone  5.  Utility  back¬ 
ground  desirable  but  not  essential. 
Must  lie  g(X)d  writer  able  to  work  with 
top  management  in  developing  cus¬ 
tomer  and  employee  relations  programs. 
Excellent  career  opportunity.  Send 
resume  indicating  present  earnings  to 
Box  1594,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1  GENERAL  MANAGER  or  Director  of 
,  Operations.  Strong  in  production,  labor 
relations  and  cost  control.  Age  44  with 
I  24  years’  experience  in  newspapers. 
;  Available  Jan.  1,  1971.  Box  1650,  Edi- 
j  tor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTLSING  MANAGER 
i  Available  Jan.  1.  Prefer  small-medium 
!  daily.  10  years*  solid  background  in 
I  sales  and  management.  Strong  on  s|k>- 
I  cial  promotions  and  organization.  Age 
!  .32.  marrieil.  college.  community-mimUHl. 

,  Excellent  references.  Salary  oiien.  Re- 
j  sume  u|M>n  re<iuest.  Reba-ate  Zones  4. 
i  5  or  S.  Box  1692,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

i  SMALL  DAILY  GENERAL  MANAGER 
j  or  heavy  assistant’s  liuties  \vante<l.  2(» 
yexirs*  ex|>erience  include  manairement 
of  circu'ation.  i>r<Mlu?tion.  commercial, 
publications:  weekly  publisher.  Top  ref¬ 
erences,  collejre.  Successful  business, 
personnel,  profits,  problem-solvin^r.  Box 
Ifiys,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


(:.4HT(H)MSTS 


EDITQRIAL  CARTOONIST 
HUMOROUS.  HARD-HITTING 
Desires  position  metropolitan  daily 
Box  1562.  Editor  &  Publisher 


URCJUL.4^^^ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  well 
versed  in  all  phases  of  circulation;  can 
show  monthly  pains  while  cutting  oi>er- 
ating  costs.  Zones  1  and  2  preferre<l. 
Write  Box  1634,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHEJR:  Circulation  Direc¬ 
tor,  with  14  years*  experience  on  morn- 
j  ing,  afternoons  and  Sundays — competi- 
'  tive  areas — available  immediately  for 
relocation.  College  educated,  married. 
Looking  for  si>ot  to  settle  down.  Top- 
notch  references.  Resume  furnished 
upon  request.  Box  1652,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GOOD.  SOLID  NEWS  WRITER 
Chance  to  step  up  for  a  writer  with 
from  two  to  five  years*  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  (small-town  background  would 
l)e  fine)  who  would  like  to  fill  a  news 
writing  siwt  with  a  large  Ohio  com¬ 
pany.  This  is  a  press  relations  job 
covering  a  wide  area  of  Ohio,  requir¬ 
ing  ability  to  deal  with  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  at  their  own  level,  and  accurate 
writing:  knowledge  of  photography, 
advertising,  radio  and  television  would 
l>e  desirable.  Resident  of  Ohio  or  neigh¬ 
boring  state  preferre<l.  Send  facts  a^ut 
yourself,  including  educational  back¬ 
ground  and  experience,  present  salary 
and  references,  to  Box  1577,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CHICAGO-BASED  me<lical  organization 
se<*ks  PR  or  news  writer.  Degree,  writ¬ 
ing  talent  a  must  for  news  releases, 
sjieeches,  scripts,  etc.  Salary  $9M  to 
$12M.  depending  on  experience;  fringes 
excellent.  Send  resume,  story  samples 
to  Bf)x  1645,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


STAFF  WRITER — Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  exi>erience<l  writer  to  report  and 
interpret  health,  economic,  anfl  social 
issues  for  management  and  the  gen-  | 
eral  ))ublic.  You’ll  write  press  releases,  : 
feature  articles  and  special  reports  for  , 
a  wide  range  of  publications  in  PR  of¬ 
fice  of  major  national  non-profit  organ¬ 
ization.  Salary  <io|>en<ls  upon  ex]>eri- 
ence.  Send  resume  to  Marvin  R.  Hur- 
witz.  Director  of  Information  Services. 
Blue  Cross  Asso<'iation.  H40  No.  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Ill.— 60611. 


RESEARCH— Ay  AEYSIS 


RESEARCH  MARKETING 

We  want  someone  with  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  newspaper  research.  Must 
l)e  good,  fast,  creative  presentation 
writer,  problem-solver.  Must  know  sales 
problems  of  advertising  staffs,  retail 
field,  kno*vvle<lge  of  research  techniques, 
sampling,  and  questionnaire  design. 

'  If  vou*re  an  aggressive  self-starter  and 
I  creative  thinker,  come  grow  w’ith  us  in 
■  Florida’s  finest  city — Fort  Lauderdale. 
Resume  and  salary  requirements  to  J. 
Coffey,  Personnel  Department,  Gore 
Newspa]>ers  Co..  Box  131,  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Florida— 33302. 


OVER  20  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE,  all 
phases,  any  capacity ;  excellent  record 
in  motivation,  sales,  service,  collections, 
and  organization.  Rea<ly  to  relocate  any 
area.  Box  1691).  EVlitor  &  Publisher. 


lilSPEA Y  An VERTISiyC 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Have  ‘worked’  all  classifications  with 
newspapers  and  representatives  last  17 
years.  Successful  "(?et  the  job  done” 
record.  Can  and  will  train,  lead,  super¬ 
vise  sales  staff.  Family  man,  commun¬ 
ity-minded.  Areas  7.  9  l)refcrred,  but 
will  talk  to  all.  Box  1656,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ARE  YOU  LOOKING  ...  for  a  2- 
man  sales  team  to  really  build  linaRe? 
Hours  and  competition  no  object!  Prov¬ 
en  results — 15  years’  experience  in  sales 
and  manadement.  Box  1637,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNER.  TOP  PRODUCER, 
with  same  large  daily  paper  20  years 
in  advertising  and  promotion  ;  can  also 
help  in  labor  relations.  Age  55.  Inter¬ 
est^  in  Southern  Florida.  Available 
after  Jan.  1.  Box  1689,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL 


TWO  YOUNG,  ENERGETIC,  experi- 
ence<l  journalists  wish  to  revive  strug¬ 
gling  newspaper.  Have  four  degrees. 
Any  area.  Will  sacrifice  time  and  sal¬ 
ary  for  responsibility  and  creative  lati¬ 
tude.  Box  1581,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FORMER  reporter  and  sportswriter  for 
250,000  circulation  Western  daily  for 
five  years  seeks  reporting  or  sports- 
!  writing  job  with  newspaper  with  high 
standards.  Age  34.  Now  writing  news- 
!  letter.  If  intelligence,  talent,  motiva¬ 
tion  count,  contact  me.  Box  1615,  Edi- 
i  tor  &  Publisher. 

BEGINNING  REPORTER— short  on 
I  experience,  long  on  talent  and  initiative 
!  looking  for  chance  to  demonstrate  news 
i  ability.  B.A..  experience  on  student 
I  newspaper.  Military  completed.  Box 
I  1589,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


SEASONED  PHOTOGRAPHER,  20 
years'  as  stafTer  on  1-million  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  Zone  9,  seeks  position  as 
Picture  Editor  or  Chief  Photographer 
on  photo-conscious  daily  or  magazine. 
Experience  in  editing,  page  layout  and 
captioning.  Box  1644,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  or  call  (714)  627-UllO. 

EDITOR,  economy-minded  with  imag¬ 
ination;  top  circulation  building  rec-  j 
ord ;  National  E'&P  Award ;  sober,  sta-  | 
ble  family  man ;  B.A. ;  31.  Box  1629, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESKMAN,  28.  seeks  wire  slot  on 
small-town  pai>er  in  Zone  7  or  8.  Some 
college:  5  years’  exl)erience.  Box  1631, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOCNG,  COMPETENT,  AGGRESSIVE 
reporter  with  si>ecial  training  in  legal 
and  government  reixjrting  seeks  growth 
s|>ot  on  medium-sized  daily.  Journalism 
MA — top  references.  Box  1624,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  EDITOR,  writer,  copy 
reader,  makeup  specialist,  doctor  of  , 
sick  papers.  Ph :  (312)  944-4970. 

EAGER.  RESPONSIBLE  REPORTER  i 
27,  M.S.  Journalism,  M.A.  Sociology. 
Near-beginner.  Wants  general  assign-  i 
ment  work.  Drive,  integrity,  humility,  i 
Box  1628,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCE'D  stage-film  reviewer- 
columnist.  Like<l  and  respected  by 
newspaper,  entertainment  industries. 
Holds  well-paying  position,  but  ham- 
I)ered  by  Sunday  supplement  ecliting 
duties.  Wants  to  get  off  broadening 
duff  and  write  more.  Box  1626,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

TOP  N.Y.  POLITICAL  REPORTER 
Editing,  PR,  management  experience. 
Albany-based,  seeks  return  to  daily 
journalism;  prize-winner,  aggressive, 
self-starter.  Box  1629,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


VETERAN  NEWSMAN  desires  to  be¬ 
come  apprentice  copy  editor  in  or  near 
large  city.  Opportunity  to  copyedit 
more  imi>ortant  than  salary.  M.S.  Co¬ 
lumbia  Journalism  School.  Box  1655, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  RE'PORTER,  experienced 
— 28 — seeks  growth  spot  on  medium- 
size  daily.  Six  years’  varied  experience, 
M.A.  journalism.  Married.  Likes  to 
prol)e  stories  in  depth,  but  writes 
quickly  on  general  assignment.  Special 
training  in  environmental  reporting. 
Box  1654,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR — Nieman,  Associate  Editor  j 
MA — seeks  assignment  on  metro  or  me¬ 
dium.  Top  references.  Box  1651,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SCIENCE/ENVIRONMENTAL  report¬ 
er-editor  with  J-M.S.,  2  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  etc.,  desires  job  with  investigative 
Latitude.  Single,  willing  to  travel.  Au¬ 
thor  of  several  major  national  stories. 
Prefer  Zones  1.  2.  5,  or  9.  Excellent 
reputation.  Box  1643,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  photographer/pho¬ 
to  editor  out  of  work;  getting  hungry. 
Patrick  Callahan,  902  Prospect  St.,  De 
Kalb,  Ill.— 60115.  (815)  758-1174. 

CITY  E'DITOR — Firm  leadership,  tight 
organization,  fresh  ideas,  crisp  editing, 
sound  judgment,  varie<l  experience. 
Mature  (35),  family.  No  drifter,  clock 
watcher.  Box  1642,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
Top  ’pro'  will  give  you  outstanding 
page  and  readable,  persuasive  editorials. 
Arizona.  New  Mexico,  California.  Box 
1686,  Eklitor  &  I^blisher. 


EDITOR-DESKMAN.  strong  on  modern 
Layout,  new  ideas.  Box  1701,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER-SLOTMAN  on  large 
metro  daily  seeks  major  league  or  high- 
minor  league  beat  in  Zones  1.  2.  5. 
Young.  Box  1687,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

URBAN  AFE'AIRS  REPORTER.  30. 
completing  gradii.ate  studies:  5  years’ 
writing  exi)erience.  Available  Jan.  1. 
Box  1693.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR — 9  years’  on  dailies,  wire  ser- 
vice'-seeks  mana^rinu  e<iitor,  city  editor  j 
slot  small-mt*dium  daily.  Top  cre<len- 
tials;  family;  aj?e  30.  Hox  1096.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

VETERAN  SPORTSMAN— 8  years’  ex- 
l>erienee  eoverinjf  everything  from  high 
sch(H>l  to  Big  Ten.  Well-rounde<l  back-  , 
grouml ;  writing,  reporting,  desks,  cam-  ' 
era  an<l  lab,  backshop.  Family  man  ' 
wants  to  settle  down.  Box  1667,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR.  Small  daily  or  weekly  in 
West  or  Southwest.  Know  editorial  op¬ 
eration  inside  out.  Box  1681,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEED  CHAELENOINC  JOB! 
Stagnating  in  mechanics  of  publishing. 
Neetl  position  with  inirpose  and  in¬ 
volvement.  Community  journalism,  col-  | 
lege  or  teaching.  Currently  major  mag¬ 
azine  managing  editor ;  former  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism,  daily  newspaper  e<li- 
tor.  VV'ill  work  outside  U.S.  Salary 
oi>en.  30’s.  Non-drinker.  Married.  Top 
line  professional.  If  you  like  mediocrity  ; 
don’t  write.  Box  1669,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


YOU  NEP:D  this  man:  Bilitor,  prize 
weekly  with  daily  experience  as  report-  , 
er,  photographer,  e<litorial  writer,  copy  i 
e<litor,  makeup  e<litor,  offers  you  re-  • 
siamsibility.  initiative,  deilication,  imag¬ 
ination,  experience.  Chart  1.  Box  1671, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER 

Tough  veteran  e«litor  with  experience 
on  <iesk,  reporter,  make-up.  P.R..  ad- 
I  vertising.  Ikix  1673,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  quit  PR. 

1  s<*eking  career  challenge  with  quality 
ilaily  offering  good  future  in  or  near  1 
metro  area.  Willing  to  learn  desk  or 
editorial  page  as  well  as  reporting. 
Age  30,  MAJ.  Call  (607)  o6.*)-277S. 


COPY  EDITOR — Specialty,  editorial 
page  and  in-depth  copy.  Southwest. 
Box  1674,  Fjditor  &  Publisher. 


1-M\N  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 
18  yea**s*  editing,  managing  community  j 
newspaiiers:  12  years’  college  teaching;  | 
Ph.I).,  University  of  Illinois,  commun¬ 
ications.  urban  studies;  strong  on  w’rit-  ; 
ing,  editing  skills,  graphics,  photojour-  1 
nalism.  Like  area  6  but  go  anywhere  , 
for  great  i>rofessional  challenge.  E-bn- 
l)loye<l.  Seeking  adventure  in  commun¬ 
ity  buihling.  Box  166.'),  E<1itor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 

NEWSPAPERWOMAN,  strong  experi-  , 
ence  in  fast  rewPite,  reporting,  re¬ 
search,  interviews,  feature  writing.  ' 
Twenty-plus  years’  on  major  metroi>ol- 
itan  dailies.  N.Y.C.,  elsewhere.  Seeks 
lK>sition  N.Y.C.  or  vicinity:  newspaper, 
magazine,  news  or  <lociimentary  end  of 
TV,  radio;  si>ecial  article  assignments. 
Box  1663,  E<iitor  &  Publisher. 


,  NEWSMAN  with  10  years’  experience 
'  on  weekly  ami  small  daily,  including 
I  managing  etlitor,  seeks  i>ermanent  posi- 
I  tion  in  Zone  7  plus  Colorado.  Available 
June.  Box  1661,  E<iitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  41.  versatile,  objective, 
mature,  fully  exT>erienced  all  l>eats  and 
desk  :  excellent  on  feature,  background. 

:  D.  L.  OslK>rne,  408  W.  Stevens.  Carls- 
'  bad,  N.M.— 88220. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  versatile,  ex- 
I  i>erienced:  strong  producer.  Chart 
1  Areas  8.  9.  Box  1670,  Editor  &  Pub- 
'  lisher. 


FREE  LAISCE 


VETERAN  N.Y.C.  NEWSMAN  with 
also  E'un>i>ean  exj^erience,  seeks  free¬ 
lance  part-time  work.  Can  handle  vir- 
j  tually  anything.  Box  1702,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 


I  IRELAND 

I  Top  coverage  by  Dublin-London  com- 
muting  journalist.  Write  reiiuirements 
I  to  Kevin  O’Connor.  30  Hargwyne  St., 
■  London  SW9.  England. 

for  November  14,  1970 


MISCELLANEOVS 


TRUSTERS 


ATTENTION:  MR.  PUBLISHER!! 
Young  man  desires  permanent  iK>sition 
with  your  staff.  Have  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  circulation,  photography,  ad 
layouts.  rei>orting.  Excellent  chance  to 
train  to  your  style.  Family  man.  de- 
I>endable,  aggressive.  Anxious  to  enter 
into  that  vacant  spot,  and  work  from 
there.  Not  a  job-hopiier.  Details  sent 
at  once.  Prefer  Areas  8-9.  Box  1697, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


^^J^HOTOi:OMFOSlTlO?i 

MANAGER,  TRAINER,  WORKER  in 
all  phases  of  photocomposition;  7 
years’  of  aggressive  ex|H.‘rience  with 
Photon  e<iuipped  firm.  Degree.  Age  27. 
Area  1.  Box  1659,  Bxlitor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


FOREMAN — a  ‘take  charge’  pro  that 
knows  his  business,  ITU  law  and  peo¬ 
ple.  Metro  daily  or  challenge.  Know 
all  hot-metal,  photocomp  and  offset. 
Ph:  (314)  231-7200,  ext.  1403. 

20  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  as  working 
foreman-printer;  makeup,  hot  metal , 
small  daily  machinist:  non-union,  in¬ 
terested  in  offset.  Resume  on  request. 
Box  1329.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTER,  2-year  ITU  member ;  hot  or 
cold-type.  Age  27,  married,  2  years* 
college.  John  B.  Hendrix,  327  Cordova 
Road,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — 33401. 
Ph:  residence  (305)  832-3608;  business 
832-0178. 


FOREMAN — 15  years*  experience,  cold 
type  and  hot ;  large  metro  newspapers. 
Ability  to  lead  men.  Box  1649,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  just  returne<l  from 
Southeast  Asia  -4  years’  service,  2 
years’  free-lance  experience—  seeks  iKisi- 
tion  on  small  to  me<lium  daily.  Prefer 
Zones  2,  4,  6.  8.  For  resume  and  ar¬ 
rangements  for  interview  write  Box 
1678,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSME!S-STEREOTYPERS 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  with  Plate 
and  Stripping  experience.  Goss  Sub¬ 
urbanite  or  Urbanite  press  preferred. 
Wishes  to  relocate  in  Area  6.  Avail¬ 
able  after  Jan.  1.  H.  L.  Wilson.  Rte. 
3,  Hillcrest  Drive,  Festus,  Mo. — 63028. 


OFFSET  U’TIBANITE  EXPERT  wishes 
to  relocate  in  Zone  3  or  4.  Excellent 
background  knowledge  and  experienced 
in  camera,  plate-making,  pressroom  and 
color;  have  7  years’  LP  and  5  offset 
Urbanite.  Presently  superintendent — 
prefers  same  position.  Box  1326,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WOULD  LIKE  TO  RELOCATE:  35- 
year-old,  experienced  on  single  and 
double  width  press.  Call  or  write:  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Temple,  49  Brownell  St.,  Attle¬ 
boro,  Mass.— 02703.  Ph;  (617)  222-6463. 


PRESSMAN/STEREOTYPER  wishes  to 
relocate,  Zone  6  or  8.  25  years’  exper¬ 
ience  stereotyper  and  pressman,  color, 
all  phases  operation.  Box  1647,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FAMILY  MAN,  34,  can  handle  pro¬ 
duction  in  your  offset  newspaiior  -  cam- 
j  era  tlirough  press:  13  years’  experience  j 
1  LP.  job  shop  ;  6  years’  on  4-unit  Com-  ! 
'  munity.  Prefer  Pacific  Northwest.  (2091 
823-2945:  or  write  Box  1679,  Editor  & 
i  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT 
E.xperienced  hot  metal,  photocomp,  com¬ 
puterized  typesetting,  cost  control: 
know  all  departments.  Box  1627,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


TRODlLTlOy 


PRODUenON  MANAGER,  or 
.\SSISTANT  '«)■  PUBLISHER, 
to  handle  all  mechanical  problems. 
Proven  record  of  esUiblishing  and  or- 
.ganizing  an  efficient  mechanical  ojiera- 
tion.  Strong  on  problem  analysis,  scien¬ 
tific  systems  and  methods.  All  new 
I>rocesses,  including  computer  tyi>eset- 
ting.  .All  rei>lies  confidential.  B<>x  1664, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— 7  years’ 
experience  in  offset.  Photon  713  and 
560,  IBM  1130,  Lin(«iuiek,  Linofilm: 
’take-charge’  camera,  stripping  and 
typesetting  department.  Will  relocate. 
Box  16s2.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


I  MAJOR  LEAGUE  Baseball  Publicist, 
with  Communication  Arts  degree  and 
solid  journalism  experience,  available 
for  professional  or  collegiate  sports  pub¬ 
lic  relations  position.  Box  1593,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ENTHUSIASM  —  ABILITY  —  I  have 
both  plus  experience  in  journalism  and 
photography.  Will  locate  anywhere. 
Good  recommendations.  Box  1591,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  AB. 
39.  married.  13  years’  experience,  seeks 
imblications.  PR  ix>st.  Prefer  Areas  3, 
1,  6,  9.  Box  1683,  Eiiitor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  RolM*rt  L'.  Brown 


Quite  an  admission! 


Out  of  the  recent  election 
campaign,  characterized  by 
some  as  containing  more  mis¬ 
representation  than  any  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  has  come  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  demands  for  some  sort 
of  control  over  campaign  ex¬ 
penditures  and  the  amount 
spent  on  advertising  especially 
over  television. 

Not  being  a  political  analyst 
we  don’t  know  whether  the 
charges  are  true  but  they  are 
being  I’epeated  by  enough  men 
of  substance  to  lend  them  cre¬ 
dence. 

However,  the  demands  for 
control  of  political  advertising 
on  televsion  do  go  farther  than 
ever  before. 

Frank  Reynolds  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Broadcasting  Company 
has  been  quoted  as  declaring 
that  candidates  should  appear 
on  news  programs  or  debates 
but  be  denied  “the  right  to  buy 
time  on  the  people’s  aiiwv'ays  to 
let  the  image-makers  mislead 
the  people  or  trick  them  or 
overwhelm  them.”  He  called 
the  lO-second  or  60-second  com¬ 
mercial  as  “made  to  order  for 
trickery,  implications  of  trea- 
.«on,  smear  and  irrelevance.” 

That’s  quite  an  admission  for 
any  representative  of  a  medium 
to  make  about  the  possibility  of 
abuse  in  the  time  or  space  sold 
by  him.  It  raises  questions  in 
the  mind  about  the  opportunity 
other  advertisers  have  to  do  the 
same  thing,  or  worse,  with  the 
same  commercial  time. 

1  (oesn’t  anyone  look  at  the 
stuff,  or  listen  to  it,  before  it 
goes  on  the  air? 

Most  newspa))ers  make  an 
attempt  to  approve  advertising 
for  its  honesty  and  taste  before 
it  gets  into  print.  Not  all 
dishonesty  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  is  caught  that  way,  but  a 
lot  of  it  is. 

Why  don’t  the  networks  and 
the  television  stations  set  up  a 
copy  approval  department  and 
look  at  the  stuff  they  broadcast 
before  it  goes  on  the  air,  in¬ 
stead  of  running  it  right  out  of 
the  can? 

An  occasional:  “You  can’t 
say  that!”  might  have  some 
effect. 

Maybe  it  is  because  no  one 
ever  said  it  before  that  some 
advertisers,  and  political  adver¬ 
tisers,  try  to  get  away  with  so 
much  on  the  air  that  is  ques¬ 
tionable. 


Vice  President  Agnew  fig¬ 
ured  prominently  in  the  cam¬ 
paign,  but  because  he  made 
some  charges  against  the  press 
(television)  a  year  ago  he  is 
the  subject  of  some  recently 
completed  research. 

Doran  Levy,  a  doctoral  can¬ 
didate  in  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  sought 
to  find  out  how  much  discontent 
over  media  coverage  exists 
among  college  students  and  if 
they  favor  censorship. 

He  found  that  “students 
agree  with  the  Vice  President’s 
criticisms  of  the  media  but  di.s- 
dain  any  attempt  to  control  the 
media’s  handling  of  the  news.” 
The  last  finding  is  at  variance 
with  some  other  studies  which 
have  indicated  the  public-at- 
large  doesn’t  know  much  about 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  thinks  a 
little  censorship  might  be  a 
good  idea  on  occasion. 

Mr.  Levy  surv'eyed  students 
by  mail  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park,  the  U. 
of  Missouri,  Chico  State  Col¬ 
lege  in  California,  and  Butte 
(Calif.)  Community  College. 
The  results  of  his  work  have 
just  been  published  by  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Center 
at  the  U.  of  Missouri. 

His  questions  were  based 
mainly  on  the  charges  made  by 
Mr.  Agnew  in  his  now-famous 
l)es  Moines  speech  last  Nov'em- 
ber.  But  because  he  was  talking 
then  mainly  about  television, 
Mr.  Lex'y  threw  in  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  1947  Hutchins 
Report  on  “A  Free  and  Respon¬ 
sible  Press”  to  broaden  the 
scope  to  include  print  media. 
Incidentally,  none  of  the  413 
respondents  knew  the  origin  of 
the  questions  based  on  the 
Hutchins  Report  but  a  small  i 
minority  thought  the  other  ' 
questions  “sound  like  Agnew.” 

It  is  encouraging  to  read  j 
from  Mr.  Levy  that  “students  i 
in  three  universities  and  one 
community  college  in  three 
parts  of  the  U.S.  are  basically 
anti-censorship  in  their  atti¬ 
tudes. 

“The  students  consider  the 
press  guilty  of  emphasizing  the 
exceptional.  They  believe  the 
press  disregards  many  activi¬ 
ties  of  social  consequence  which 
may  lie  below  the  surface  of 
what  is  considered  normally  re-  j 
portable  events.  The  powder  of  ' 
the  press  is  evident  to  the  re-  | 


spondents.  They  consider  nu¬ 
ances  of  behavior  of  television 
commentators  influential  enough 
to  bias  a  news  report.  They  also 
consider  the  press  powerful 
enough  to  create  public  issues 
overnight. 

“Because  only  a  handful  of 
network  news  personnel  judge 
the  importance  of  events  to  be 
shown  to  the  public,  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  in  agreement  that  a 
certain  amount  of  censorship 
already  exists.  The  mixture  of 
advertising  and  programming 
also  causes  some  resentment. 
The  respondents  would  like  to 
know  the  prejudices  and  beliefs 
of  the  commentators  so  that 
they  can  determine,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  how  the  commentators 
base  their  decisions. 

“However,  the  sample  does 
not  react  one  way  or  the  other 
to  the  idea  that  the  press  ig¬ 
nores  the  misrepresentations  by 
its  members,  nor  does  it  show 
any  discernable  reaction  to  the 
idea  that  the  First  Amendment 
will  be  amended  if  the  press  is 
irresponsible. 

“There  is  no  evidence  that 
there  is  a  relationship  between 
the  tendency  to  agree  with 
these  comments  and  criticisms 
and  the  favorable  attitude 
toward  censorship.  In  only  one 
instance  did  such  a  relationship 
appear:  Persons  who  see  the 
‘credibility  gap’  originating  in 
the  studios  in  New  York  rather 
than  the  government  in  Wash¬ 
ington  are  more  likely  to  favor 
censorship. 

“The  vice  president,  in  at¬ 
tacking  the  network  news  pre¬ 
sentations,  attempted  to  make 
clear  that  he  did  not  fa¬ 
vor  censorship  of  the  press  in 
any  form.  The  results  of  this 
survey  indicate  that  such  a  con¬ 
dition  exists  also  among  college 
students  in  three  parts  of  the 
country.  For  the  most  part, 
there  is  overwhelming  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  comments  and 
the  criticisms  of  the  press.  At 
the  same  time,  there  appears  to 
be  little  inclination  toward  cen¬ 
sorship.” 


Paper  publishes 
non-voter  lists 

In  a  crusade  to  increase  par¬ 
ticipation  in  elections,  the  Man¬ 
chester  (N.  H.)  Union  Leader 
this  week  published  the  names 
of  approximately  15,000  res¬ 
idents  who  were  registered  but 
did  not  vote  November  3. 

The  lists  were  compiled  from 
the  city  registration  records 
which  are  public  and  from 
notes  kept  by  party  workers  at 
the  polls  in  the  city’s  14  wards. 

The  Union  Leader  published 
an  accompanying  apology  to 
anyone  whose  name  appeared 
as  a  non-voter  who  was  ill  or 
otherwise  unable  to  go  to  the 
polls.  Also,  the  newspaper 
pointed  out,  the  publication  of 
the  lists  might  disclose  names 
of  persons  who  have  died  but 
are  still  carried  on  the  regis¬ 
tration  roll. 

In  another  gesture,  publisher 
William  H.  Loeb  posted  a  re¬ 
ward  of  $1,000  to  the  communi¬ 
ty  in  New  Hampshire  that  sets 
the  highest  rate  of  voter  turn¬ 
out  in  the  next  election. 


The  press  in  novels 

Dr.  Thomas  Elliott  Berry,  a 
professor  of  English  at  West 
Chester  State  College  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  examined  the  works 
of  major  20th  century  novelists 
to  see  how  they  portray  the 
newspaper  and  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple.  He  concluded  in  his  book, 
“The  Newspaper  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Novel  1900-1969”  (Scare¬ 
crow  Press,  Metuchen,  N.  J.) 
that  book  critics  are  right  when 
they  say  “the  great  American 
novel  still  remains  to  be  writ¬ 
ten.” 


John  Batdorff  dies 

John  H.  Batdorff,  owner  of 
the  Manistee  (Mich.)  News 
Advocate  and  manager  of  the 
Traverse  City  Eagle,  died  Octo¬ 
ber  30.  He  was  55. 


a  corporate 
message  to 
Congress  in 
The  otar  hits  ’em 
where  they  live. 
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Herein  wtiat 
you  get 
in  2  minutes 


From  two  “high-speed” 
linecasters  ($50,000) 
you  get  28  lines  of  text 
and  21  lines  of  stocks 
in  2  minutes. 


From  one  CompStar 
($11,990)  you  get  130 
lines  of  text  and  100 
lines  of  stocks  in  2 
minutes. 


Joseph  Keane,  water  company 
attorney,  objected  to  the  assess* 
ment  formula,  but  said  the  com¬ 
pany  would  study  the  proposal. 

Walter  H.  Jones  Jr.,  repre¬ 
senting  Old  Tappan,  had  argued 
that  the  water  company  land 
should  be  assessed  on  a  basis 
comparable  uith  residential 
property  in  the  borough.  He 
noted  that,  when  the  water  com¬ 
pany  bought  the  land,  it  was 
above  water,  and  that  about 
three  years  ago  the  site  was  ex* 
cavated  for  the  reservoir. 

Keane,  as  he  had  argued  ia 
the  other  appeals,  contended 
that  the  water  company  cannot 
be  assessed  as  other  property 
because  the  water  company,  un* 
like  other  property  owners,  is 
restricted  to  its  use  of  property 
and  can  sell  land  only  with  ap* 
proval  of  the  state  Public  Utili* 
ties  Commission. 

He  noted  also  that  the  PUC 
controls  rate  increases  for  the 
Hackensack  Water  Co.,  a  cor* 


CompStar  outproduces  the  fastest  hot 
metal  machines  9  to  1.  In  7  minutes  it 
will  set  all  the  straight  matter  for  the 
average  front  page.  The  complete 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  set  in 
about  15  minutes. 

Speeds  of  15  hot  metal  lines,  or  cold 
type  production  of  25  to  35  lines  per 
minute  are  out-of-date.  CompStar 
pours  out  text  at  130  lines  consistently, 
clearly,  reliably. 

CompStar  is  compatible  with  all  6- 
level  hot  metal  and  photo  film  systems. 
It  accepts  the  same  tape  and  uses  the 
same  perforating  skills  and  equipment 
already  in  your  composing  room.  Ad¬ 
ditional  training  or  special  extras  are 
not  required  when  you  put  CompStar 
to  work  for  you. 

Write  for  the  new  CompStar  brochure 
with  all  the  information  you  need  to 
get  started  with  REAL  high-speed 
composition. 


STAR  PARTS  Co. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  NEW  JERSEY  07606 
A  Datascan  company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  WETTER  NUMBERING  MACHINES 


The  CompStar  is  a  product  of 
Star  Parts  Company,  a  Datascan 
company.  It  is  a  major  photo- 
composing  development  because 
of  its  high  speed  plus  economy 
of  purchase  and  operation.  The 
CompStar  will  set  130  or  more 
newspaper  lines  per  minute,  en¬ 
abling  it  to  set  all  of  the  text 
matter  for  the  average  front 
page  in  approximately  6  minutes, 
or  all  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  in  about  IS  minutes. 

CompStar  accepts  any  regular 
6'level  tape,  whether  justified 
or  unjustified.  The  CompStar  is 
wholly  compatible  with  present 
hot  metal  systems  or  photocom- 
posing  machines.  Wire  service 
and  computer  produced  tape  can 
be  run  through  the  CompStar  as 
easily  as  locally  perforated  tape. 

CompStar  has  a  typographic 
range  of  5  through  18  point, 
which  meets  all  newspaper  re* 
quirements  for  agate,  text,  ed¬ 
itorial  and  medium  display. 
Typefaces  suitable  for  stock  mar¬ 
ket.  legals.  news  text,  classified 
and  editorial  material  are  avail¬ 
able.  These  faces  set  on  the 
standard  unit  count  system. 

Two  90-character  fonts  of  the 
same  set  size  are  carried  on  a 
single  film  strip  and  these  Ro¬ 
man  and  Bold  Face  fonts  may  be 
mixed  in  the  same  line  on  tape 
command.  The  film  strip  is 
inexpensive  and  quickly  changed 
when  other  typefaces  or  set  sizes 
are  required. 

The  control  panel  of  CompStar 
provides  settings  for  all  line 
lengths,  in  picas  and  points, 
from  zero  to  30  ems.  Interline 
leading,  from  zero  to  31’/^  points 
by  half-point  increments,  is  pre¬ 
selected.  Maximum  and  min¬ 
imum  word  spacing,  ranging 
from  4  units  to  31  units  can 
be  chosen  according  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  job. 

Standard  quadding  signals  for 
left,  right  and  center  are  accept¬ 
able  by  the  CompStar  and  on 
tape  command  it  will  perform 
either  single  tab  quadding  or 
single  tab  leadering.  A  signal 
may  also  be  inserted  to  stop 
the  tape  for  change  of  film 
strip  or  point  size. 

The  photoeiectric  tape  reader, 
which  is  the  input  device  to 
the  CompStar,  is  a  direct  out¬ 
growth  of  the  experience  of 
Star  Parts  Company  in  photo¬ 
electric  AutoSetter  design. 
CompStar's  reader  has  a  speed 
of  200  characters  per  second 
with  ’stop-on-character’  cap¬ 
ability.  This  reader  operates 
at  about  twice  the  print-out 
speed  of  the  CompStar,  allowing 
more  than  sufficient  time  for 
justification  and  other  electronic 
functions  prior  to  character  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  photo-sensitive  pa¬ 
per.  The  end  product  of  the 
CompStar  is  either  a  paper 
positive  or  nim,  depending  on 
the  end  use  required. 

The  CompStar  is  a  product  of 
Star  Parts  Company,  a  Datascan 
company.  It  is  a  major  photo- 
composing  development  because 
of  its  high  speed  plus  economy 
of  purchase  and  operation.  The 
CompStar  will  set  130  or  more 
newspaper  lines  per  minute,  en¬ 
abling  it  to  set  all  of  the  text 
matter  for  the  average  front 
page  in  approximately  6  minutes, 
or  all  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  in  about  15  minutes. 

CompStar  accepts  any  regular 
6-level  tape,  whether  justified 
or  unjustified.  The  CompStar  is 
wholly  compatible  with  present 
hot  metal  systems  or  photocom- 
posing  machines.  Wire  service 
and  computer  produced  tape  can 
be  run  through  the  CompStar  as 
easily  as  locally  perforated  tape. 

CompStar  has  a  typographic 
range  of  5  through  18  point, 
which  meets  all  newspaper  re¬ 
quirements  for  agate,  text,  ed¬ 
itorial  and  medium  display. 
Typefaces  suitable  for  stock  mar¬ 
ket,  legals,  news  text,  classified 
and  editorial  material  are  avail¬ 
able.  These  faces  set  on  the 
standard  unit  count  system. 

Two  90-character  fonts  of  the 
same  set  size  are  carried  on  a 
single  nim  strip  and  these  Ro¬ 
man  and  Bold  Face  fonts  may  be 
mix*ed  in  the  same  line  on  tape 
command.  The  film  strip  is 
inexpensive  and  quickly  changed 
when  other  typefaces  or  set  sizes 
are  required. 

The  control  panel  of  CompStar 
provides  settings  for  all  line 
lengths,  in  picas  and  points, 
from  zero  to  30  ems.  Interline 
leading,  from  zero  to  3114  points 
by  half  point  increments,  is  pre¬ 
selected.  Maximum  and  min¬ 
imum  word  spacing,  ranging 
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It  can  be  more 
than  a  summer 
romance 


In  five  years  more  than  400  collegians 
interested  in  careers  in  journalism 
have  held  jobs  as  Summer  Interns  on 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers.  These 
are  outstanding  students  who  move 
into  functioning  editorial  positions. 
They  cover  real  beats,  and  they’re 
paid  for  real. 

The  nicest  part  for  many  is  that 
their  internship  is  more  than  a  sum¬ 
mer  romance.  On  completing  college, 
because  we  like  them  and  they  like  us. 


they  join  Scripps-Howard  newspapers 
as  full-time  staffers. 

The  kind  of  people  we’re  talking 
about  are  Tom  Skoch,  Kay  Morgan, 
Ron  Rowland. 

Have  you  considered  contacting  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper  about  the 
possibility  of  Summer  ’71?  Or,  if 
you’re  too  old  to  intern,  have  you  con¬ 
sidered  Scripps-Howard,  period?  The 
editors  of  our  18  newspapers  seek  the 
best. 


i 


TOM  SKOCH 

The  Cleveland  Press 

(Summer  Intern,  1969) 


Tom  interned  as  a  police  reporter 
during  summer  and  Christmas  vaca¬ 
tions.  In  September  he  was  assigned  as 
a  full-time  correspondent  on  the  staff 
of  one  of  The  Press’  county  bureaus. 

His  beat  covers  13  communities. 

Tom  is  a  native  of  Cleveland,  and  he  was 
graduated  summa  cum  laude  in 
journalism  from  Ohio  University  in  June. 


KAY  MORGAN 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
(Summer  Intern,  1967) 


Cum  laude  graduate,  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri, 
started  in  women’s  department,  now 
general  assignment  reporter.  Proudest 
newspaper  achievement:  In-depth  study 
of  legal  inequities  in  Memphis  criminal 
Justice.  On  lighter  side,  once  rode 
elephant  on  l^^-hour  journey  while 
doing  a  circus  feature. 


RONALD  ROWLAND 
The  Pittsburgh  Press 
(Summer  Intern,  1969) 


General  assignment  reporter  on  night 
City  desk,  and  Duquesne  University 
senior.  First  newspaper  experience 
was  on  black  community  paper  spon¬ 
sored  by  Federal  government  in  his 
hometown,  McKeesport,  Pa.  Writes 
fiction  as  avocation,  and  hopes  to 
become  a  wire  service  correspondent  in 
foreign  bureau. 
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